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KEY TO PROXUXCIATION 


2 , as in mate 
a, as in senate 
a, as in hair 
a, as in hat 
a, as in father 

a, a sound between a and a, as in 
castle 

ch, as in chest 
e, as in eve 
e, as in relate 
as in bend 
e, as in reader 
g, as in go 
i, as in bite 
1, as in inn 
k, as in key 

K, the guttural sound of ch, as in 
the German ach, or the Scotch loch 
n, as in not 

1 ST, the French nasal sound, as in bon 
ng, the English nasal sound, as in 
strong 
, as in bone 

, as in Christopher 

b, as in 16 rd 
b, as in hbt 


oi, as in toil 
do, as in soon 
oo, as in book 
ou, as in shout 
s, as in so 
sh, as in ship 

th, as in thumb 
th-, as in thus 
u’, as in cure 

u, as in accurate 
u, as in fur 
u, as in us 

ti, a sound formed by pronouncing e 

with the lips in the position for 
do, as in the German iiber and the 
French tine 
zh, as in azure 

\ an indication that a vowel sound 
occurs, but that it is elided and 
cannot be identified, as in apple 
(ap'l) 

A heavy accent (') follows a syllable 
receiving the principal stress, 
and a lighter accent (') follows a 
syllable receiving a secondary 

stress. 


Reading Unit 
No. 1 


MAN’S FIRST PICTURES 

Xofr: For basic hi / or mat ion For statistical and current facts, 

not hnmd on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general huh a\ VoL ij. Index . 

Interesting Facts Explained 


How and where man's earliest 
known pictures were found. 

11—i 

How they happen to have been 
preserved, ii-i 

What leisure time had to do with 
their production,, 11-2 

The kind of life that was lived in 
the caves, 11-2 

Things to 

What kind of people were the 
first known artists? 

What did the climate of 16,000 
years ago have to do with their 
lives? With their art? 

Why did they draw animals 


The tools of the Old and the New 
Stone Ages compared, 11-2 
Why the animals were well 
drawn, 11-4 

Why drawing was a feat of mem¬ 
ory, 11-4 

Magic values of the cave man’s 
pictures, 11-4 

Think About 
mainly? 

What happened to the cave man’s 
art in the New Stone Age? 

* What is the effect of our mode of 
life to-day upon our art? 


Picture Hunt 


Why did the cave man artist 
know his animals well ? 11-1 

'.What were the tools he used? 
11-2 


What were the cave man’s favor¬ 
ite animal subjects? 11-3 
What kind of compositions did 
he make? 11-4 


Related Material 


Who were the people before his¬ 
tory? 5-23-40 
The Ice Age, 1-59-64 
The Stone Age in Spain, C-317 


Cliff dwellings, 7-93-95 
The New Stone Age and the lake 
dwellers, 6-244-45 
Prehistoric art, 5-6, 7 


Habits and Attitudes 


The cave man who hunted woolly 
mammoths and fierce bison in 

Summary 

The earliest known art of man 
—that found in the Spanish caves 
■—indicates that much had gone 
before. Man has probably re¬ 
corded his life in art from the 


the Ice Age 16,000 years ago 
could also be a delicate artist. 

Statement 

beginning of time. The cave man 
who hunted fierce bison 16,000 
years ago could also create fine 
art. 


(Also See Bibliography , VoL IS) 
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Thousands of years ago a cave man of the Old Stone 
Age painted this bison m the depths of a dark cave in 
+ ? e had fca* 1 training as an artist, 
w wAl? se ® n , the works his cave-man ancestors 
had left there before him, and best of all, he knew 

^ a!S £ S T l I a ma l whose life depended upon them 
could. He had seen them start and run or lower their 
horns and charge as he attacked them; or, coming 


upon them unawares, he had seen them grazing peace- 
fuhy. He knew where rolls of fat or strong muscles 
swelled their thick hides. He had followed for many 
yeary miles the imprint made “by slender or massive 
lioofs of deer or elephant. He had listened for. the 
soft, terrifying tread of padded feet of Hon or bear. 
And he could paint all these creatures on a wall as 
clearly as they were engraved on his memory. 


MAN’S FIRST PICTURES 

How a Little Girl Discovered the Oldest Paintings in the World 


1 ST SPAIN not so very long ago a little 
girl was clambering about a cave with 
her father. The light he carried made 
queer long shadows as he bent over the floor, 
looking for chipped pieces of stone which he 
said were old, old hatchets. They had 
worked their way well back underground 
and the ceiling was getting lower and lower 
over their heads. It was rather uncomfort- 
able work, and the little girl was probably 
somewhat bored. Anyway, she stopped look¬ 
ing at the floor and fell to watching the light 
flicker along the walls and ceiling, brighten¬ 
ing first one spot and then another. All of 
a sudden she jumped. “Bulls, father, bulls,” 
she cried, and made her father jump too, for 


any kind of bull was an odd enough thing 
to find in a.cave. These were only pictures 
that she saw, but they turned out to be a 
very surprising discovery. They are, in fact, 
some sixteen thousand years old, and it is 
quite possible that no one else had looked at 
them in all the long time since the men who 
drew them ceased living in the cave. 

Anyway, no one had done any drawing 
there since. So it was many thousand years 
ago that someone in that cave—-someone, 
perhaps, who was rather bored, like the little 
girl had drawn those lifelike animals. It 
was very cold outside, so cold that no one 
went out at all except to hunt for food. 
There was nothing much to do except to sit 



i 


around; and so this bored person fell to 
scratching idly with a sharp stone. The 
marks amused him and he tried experiments. 
He made the outline of a bison he had been 

hunting; he scratched a few lines for the 
eyes and mouth and the bushy hair on the 
neck. It looked very lifelike, even, though 

so carelessly 
done. It was 
worth making in¬ 
to a really good 
picture. So he 
got his palette of 
reindeer horn 
and his brush of 
animal hair and 
mixed some paint 
to draw a strong 
black line around 
his bison. Then 
he filled in the 
shading with red 
and brown or yel¬ 
low. The result 
was so fine that 
his friends in the 
cave decided to 
draw too. And 
they all set to 
work, making bi¬ 


ll was warm and balmy and great jungles 
grew up where the elephant and hippopota¬ 
mus roamed. Of course these changes came 
about very slowly, going on through so many 
thousands of years that no one at the time 
ever lived long enough to notice tfiem at all. 
These thousands of years of change are usu¬ 
ally alllumped to¬ 
gether under the 
title of Old Stone 
Age, because the 
making of stone 
weapons w r as one 
cf the things 
man learned at 
that time. That 
alone probably 
took him several 
thousand years, 
Those are the 
earliest days that 
we know about; 
it was the time 
when man was 
just beginning to 
think. He did 
not find out 
many things in 
all that time, but 
what he did find 



Photo by British Museum 

Artist though he was, our cave man had no better weapons or tools 
than the ones you see in the upper part of this picture. As the 
Reindeer Age passed, the clever cave artist passed with it. The 
climate settled down to very much what it is to-day, and we find 
another people who lived more as we do. Although they could 
find no better material for their implements than stone, they learned 
to polish and grind their axes instead of merely chipping them. 
We call them the people of the New Stone Age; they fashioned the 
stones you see in the lower part of this picture. 


son and boar and 
reindeergallopall 
over that ceiling. 

Sixteen thou¬ 
sand years is a 
long time for any 
information to 
come down to us 
about the people 
who did these drawings; but scientists 
all over the world have pieced together 
bits of information they have found by 
digging in the ground, until they have 
been able to form some notion of what 
life was like in those old days. To begin 
with, the climate was very different from 
what it now is. Several times Europe and 
America have been covered with ice and 
snow that came down from the north. The 
great hairy mammoth and the swift and 
hardy reindeer lived in those cold times. 
Between these cold periods were ages when 


out was impor¬ 
tant. Somehow 
he learned how 
to use fire to 
keep himself 
warm and to 
cook with, and 
he learned how 
to chip a stone 
into a sharp hatchet to kill animals for 
food—and he or his women folk learned to 
sew. That seems unimportant until one 
remembers that when ice and snow were over 
the land warm clothes would be badly needed. 
The sewing together of the skins of animals 
must have marked a long step in advance. 

If we look carefully at the cave of Altamira 
(al'ta-me'ra), where the little girl made her 
discovery, we shall find out two important 
things about these early people. First of 
all, we know they could draw because here 
is the evidence. And then it is safe to guess 









Photos by American Museum of Natural History and British Museum 

Paintings and carvings of the cave man: i, early out¬ 
line of elephant; 2, crouching bison; 5, horse; 6, rein¬ 
deer and fish carved on ivory; 8, ivory bird; 9, ox; 
10, two reindeer. Works of the New Stone Age: 

3 and 7, well-polished stone implements; 4, clay bowl. 
The people of the New Stone Age learned to build 
themselves houses set upon stilts above the shallow 
water on the edge of a lake. There they were pro¬ 


tected from wild animals. They learned to sow seeds 
and grow grain and to tame animals for their own use. 
They were not artistic as the cave men had been, but 
they had learned how to make pottery which, centuries 
later other peoples were to turn into something very 
beautiful. Their own pots and jars, however, were 
very crude, with simple designs, such as zigzags and 
spirals, scratched or painted on them. 







.Photo by American Museum of Natural History 

These handsome animals are mammoths, bison, rein¬ 
deer, and horses, from a cavern in France. However 
well the cave man could draw and model, he never 
learned to compose a picture, that is, to group Ms ani- 

from what they drew that they were hunters. 
It probably would not have occurred to them 
to paint these particular animals unless they 
were used to thinking about them a good 
deal, and only a hunter whose dinner de¬ 
pended upon his quick eye would have no¬ 
ticed what these artists noticed. They could 
not have had any models before them; one 
could scarcely get a live bison or reindeer 
into a cave only four feet high! Yet they 
remembered how a reindeer lay down—in 
what order he lifted his feet when he ran, 
and where the great swelling muscles came 
in a bison's neck and legs. They must even 
have admired these animals as they hunted. 
They have made a sort of design of the bison 
lying down, and have drawn the lovely curve 
of a reindeer's antlers as If they found them 
beautiful. 

Old as these pictures are, they are probably 
not the first that were drawn. These people 
are too clever to be beginners. So far as we 

know, these drawings were done in the fourth 
glacial period, called the .Reindeer Age. 
Sometime in all the ages before, man had 
started scratching. Perhaps the elephant 
which is just a bare outline with only two 
legs Is one of the ..earliest attempts. Some¬ 
how in a moment of boredom man had hit 
upon drawing as an amusement, and after 


mals in a balanced desigb. And he seems to have had 
no respect for the work of earlier artists. His animals 
are scattered helter-skelter over walls and ceilings— 
often painted right on top of earlier paintings. 

that he drew whenever he could. Sometimes 
he made such animals as you see—sometimes 
he just put his hand up against the wall and 
colored around it. There is a cave all full 
of such hands in Castilla in Spain. Occa¬ 
sionally he tried human beings, but they 
were harder to do. Man's first drawings 
must always have been from memory and 
there is a great deal to remember about how 
a man is put together. The cave painters 
never did succeed very well. They could 
not get the outlines right—though it is true 
that one fellow in a cave in Spain managed 
to make funny little figures that jump and 
lunge at each other most amazingly, even if 
they are hardly more than animated straight 
lines. 

The habit of making pictures men carried 
into carving, too. The tools they used were 
shaped into horses' heads or carved with 
reindeer. Some scientists believe that these 
simple early people came to regard their pic¬ 
tures as a sort of magic—that to draw a 
bison and make a mark over the heart at 
the point where the weapon should hit 
would somehow make a hunter throw more 
surely at a real bison's heart when he met 
It by the river. Whether or not this belief 
made good hunters, we cannot tell; but at 
least it made good artists. 
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Reading Unit 

No. 2 


THE BIRTH OF FINE ART IN 
. OLD EGYPT 


Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index } Vol. 15. Index: 

Interesting Facts Explained 
Was there any art before the rise ever,” 11-12 


of Egypt? 11-7 

What the use of bronze meant, 
11-8 

The fact that the dead were held 
sacred affected all Egyptian 
art, 11-10 

How art was made a to last for- 


lore tne rise ever, 11-12 

Which of the dynasties were fa- 

)nze meant, mous for this art? 11-16 

How an entire city was dedicated 
,d were held to the Sun God, 11-16 
1 Egyptian What the rule of the priests 
meant, 11-14 

: to last for- ’ What Egypt is like to-day, 11-20 
Things to Think About 


Why are not pyramids built to¬ 
day? 

Why did the Egyptians work with 
great care? 

Why did their art go unchanged 


for thousands of years? 

Is art used for the same purpose 
to-day as it was at the time of 
the pharaohs? What is the dif¬ 
ference? 


Picture Hunt 


What were the principal animals 
drawn and sculptured by the 
Egyptians? 11-12, 15, 19 
How did they make their sculp¬ 
ture seem almost alive? 11- 


What kind of figures and utensils 
were placed in the tombs ? 11~ 

I2 > 13 

Were the tombs designed to be 
pleasant or unpleasant places? 
11-6 


Related Material 


Egyptian religion, 5-49 
Architecture, 11-409 
Art in bronze, 12-13 
General history, 5-47 
Hieroglyphics, 10-38 


Glass, 12-26 

Antiquities, 5-6 - 

Ships and shipbuilding, 10-160 

Enamels, 12-63 


Leisure-time A ctivities 


Make a model of an Egyptian 
sailing boat, 11-13 
Egyptians revealed their daily life 
on the walls of their tombs. 
Draw a group of pictures show¬ 


ing your own daily activities. 
Visit a museum if you can, and 
study the sculpture, pottery, jew¬ 
elry, and models of Egyptian 
tombs that you will find there. 


Summary Statement 

No civilization has ever left tions as has that of the ancient 
quite so lasting and complete a Egyptians, 
record of its daily life and aspira- 

(Also See Bibliography , VoL 15) 
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In the rich valley of the Nile there grew up an art so passing centuries. Vandals and earthquakes have done 
splendid that thousands ■ of years have not dimmed it. their best to destroy temples and tombs, but more than 
Time has plucked many a huge stone block from the enough is left to tell us how these artistic people 
pyramids, but their majesty remains untouched by the searched their souls to make beautiful things. 

The BIRTH of FINE ART in OLD EGYPT 

Here Is the Story of a Barbarian Boy Who Found His Way 
Down into Egypt Long Ago and Became an Artist There 

HE first time that any man ever gave world many years later, after history began 
some little touch of beauty to some- in Egypt. 

thing that he was making for his use, We ought to say that for some time most 
he started the first bit of art in the world, of the world did not do any better than the 
He made something that was meant to be artists in the Stone Age. In fact, some of 
good to look at as well as good to use. Just the people in the world have never yet gone 
when this happened we do not know, of beyond those artists. To this day some of 
course, and the name of the first artist is the natives in Australia are still using stone 
forever lost. But it must have happened weapons, and are not even so civilized as the 
very long ago. Even as far back as the Swiss lake dwellers of thousands of years ago. 
Stone Age some of the men in Europe had But certain of the other peoples had taken 
already come to be such good artists that the next steps forward in art at least six 
they painted the walls of their caves with thousand years ago. Among these peoples 
pictures which we still admire to this day. the Egyptians were the leaders. 

We have told about their pictures in a former Now the one best way to find out about 
story in these pages. Now we are going on Egyptian art, if only it were possible, would 
to tell about how art grew and spread in the be to go back for a visit to Egypt about 1,400 








Here you see part of the war harness of an Egyptian 
of the Old Kingdom. At the top is a battle-axe. 

years before the time of Christ and look at 
all the treasures of art in the land. Of course 
we cannot do that. But luckily we can come 
very near to doing it. Let us imagine that 
there was a boy from far up in barbarous 
Europe who did go down to Egypt, following 
some Egyptian travelers to his* distant land, 
and who became an artist there; and let us im¬ 
agine that we have found out the whole story 
of this boy. So we are now going to Egypt 
with the boy, and see what he saw. 

First among the Artists 

■ ft was i* 1 the Mediterranean hills that this 
boy had the great luck to come face to face 
with the great Egyptian general who had 
traveled into his far land. The boy must 
have thought the Egyptian very wonderful, 
in his fine linen and with his great necklace 
of blue, green, and gold. But of all the won¬ 
derful things about the man, perhaps the 
most marvelous to the boy who had never 
seen, any tool, better than a stone hatchet, 
was the long bronze sword that the Egyptian 
carried. 

, This sword was one of the main thing.. 
that made'all the difference between the 
shining Egyptian and the Stone Age boy. 

It was a metal sword, and knowing how to 
use metal makes all sorts of things possible 


Below it are two daggers and a fragment of the scale 
armor which protected the warrior’s body. 

that are not possible with stone. The sword 
itself might be used only for killing, but other 
metal knives and tools would be good for 
many other purposes. 

It is the other things that one can cut with 
a bronze knife that are so important. One 
can cut blocks of stone to make great build- 
ings; one can hew wood to make a mighty 
ship. In fact, one can carve wood and stone 
into any shape at all—into statues and vases, 
for instance. In other words, there is far 
more that one can do in the arts. The Egyp¬ 
tians found out the use of metal very early, 
and we put them first among the artists be¬ 
cause they used their knowledge so well. 

A Visit to Ancient Egypt 

The boy had plenty of chance to think of 
these things as he sailed away with his new 
friend. He could not explain why he had 
come along, because he could neither speak 
nor understand the Egyptian language. But 
the man had given him one of the bronze 
swords, and after that his mind was made up. 
He stole away at night and swam out to the 
ship on which the stranger and his followers 
had come. 

The trip back to Egypt was a fairly long 
one, and very thrilling for the boy who had 
never been on a great ship before. The men 
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gave him the name of Nept in their own 
language, and by the time they were nearing 
home Nept was beginning to understand a 
little of what they said. He learned that his 
friend Haremhab (ha-rem'hab) was a great 
lord in his own 
land and general 
of the armies. 

Then one day 
they came to the 
fiat delta at the 
mouth of the Nile, 
and next morning 
Nept woke up to 
see three “moun¬ 
tains,” all smooth 
and sharp and 
pink in the sun’s 
first rays. Around 
them a mass of 
small buildings, 
half hidden by 
palm trees, 
seemed to float on 
the water. Nept 
and his new friend 
took a small boat 
and were rowed 
over toward the 
three dazzling 
mountains, which 
Haremhab called ! 

“pyramids” 

(pir'a-mid). The 
bright sun was 
reflected so 
fiercely from their 
polished sides that 
Nept could hardly 
bear to keep his 
eyes on them. They shone like mirrors. 

The boat landed Nept and Haremhab be¬ 
fore a great stone temple that stood in a 
pleasant grove of palm trees. They entered 
the door and passed through a cool, dark 
vestibule into the most wonderful place that 
Nept had ever seen. Oil lamps burning here 
and there gave a dim soft light; the whole 
hall walls, ceiling, and floor—glowed with 
a wonderful deep pink color. Everything 
was pink granite, polished till it shone like a 
mirror. Even the floor reflected every image 


like a pool, of water. As the boy walked 
along, he could watch the dim shadows of 
his feet moving up and down in its surface. 

Many great square pillars ran down the 
length of the hall. Farther on Nept could 
see lights^ flicker¬ 
ing before some 
great figures seat¬ 
ed against the 
wall. He found his 
hand resting on 
the pedestal of one 
of these figures, 
and looked up 
to see the statue 
gazing down at 
him just as if it 
were about to 
speak to him. 
The features had 
been modeled with 
marvelous skill, 
and had been 
painted tolook like 
a living person. 
In fact, the figure 
looked so real and 
stately as it sat 
at ease on its 
1 throne that Nept 
almost felt he 
should bow low 
and salute it. He 
was sure this per¬ 
son must be the 
king about whom 
he had heard 
Haremhab speak. 
He noticed that 
the others had 
moved off toward the end of the hall 
with offerings in their hands. Somehow he 
knew itwould not do toscu ttleacross that shin¬ 
ing floor to join them; so instead, he walked 
slowly around the kingly statue. At the side 
he found that a bird was embracing the king’s 
head with its wings, and that a lotus flower 
had been carved and painted on the throne. 

When the general returned Nept asked 
who this might be. The answer was, “The 
great king Khafre,” and Nept was satisfied. 
This was indeed a king. 
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This stem, majestic figure is Khafre, a king who ruled in Egypl 
~I e thousand years ago. He built the second pyramid at Gizeh 
AH the strength and power of the art of the Old Kingdom has 
gone into this fine portrait carved out of hard stone. Even if 
we had no history books to tell us so, this statue would reveal 
the fact that the people of ancient Egypt thought of their king 
as more than king, and as more than human. He was a god 
and, as such, must be given the calm power, dignity, and 
splendor of something divine. 
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to &o n f ? 3 Sf mids ? f . Khafre “ d battered head was once the portrait of a pharaoh- 

in front of them lies the mysterious sphinx, whose perhaps, as some think, of Khafre himself. P 

Out they went again and walked along a innocent trifling with the sacred object 

wall connecting the temple with one of the Nept followed with a sigh down one of the 

rvirramirrlcf Tr* _ _ 


pyramids. In front of 
two enormous stone 
paws spread out in the 
sand, they stopped. 

Nept’s eye traveled 
back along the two 
great legs and up and 
up until his neck would 
not bend back any 
further. Then he saw 
that a mighty human 
head was looming over ; 
him, far up in the air. ; 

The painted face was of ' ; 1 
such a giant size that 
Nept ran out from : 
under it. A long, v 
crouching animal body ^ 
sprawled back along 
the sand. Of course 
Nept thought this 
would be a glorious Photo by Britiah 


aisles of mastabas 
(mas'ta-ba), or stone 
tombs. Entering the 
door of a very large and 
imposing one, he found 
himself in a room much 
smaller than the king’s 
hall, but very gay, with 
many pictures on the 
walls—pictures of peo¬ 
ple busy at all sorts of 
things. There were 
paintings of men har¬ 
vesting grain in the 
fields, of men driving 
cattle, of geese feeding, 
and of tall storks with 
their feet in the water. 
In one spot some sailors 
were having just such 
a quarrel as Nept had 
once had himself. He 


thing to climb He w ivxuseum once naa nimseir. He 

could o-Pt f ’ vivi «“ lor is cleari y shown laughed as he remem- 

COUia get a, toothold ia *be Statue of Princess Hofert, a royal ladv of j * i • 

on the giant paws He tio ^and years ago. Her skin is yellow, bered jerking up an oar 

t i • v. F \ ^ is . a blue-black, and her collar and the and Striking out with it 

had JUSt put one knee band around her hair are touched with vivid splashes - , Wlti ? 

between the fry- S? e » wMte > and black. Balls of crys- J ust as °ne of these fel- 

™ He 
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n his shoulder and pulled him away, ing the cows home to be milkM back 
His companion was shocked at the boy’s in his own land. It was all so brightly 
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painted and so real that Nept cuuh 

stop staring. Never, never had ht 
agined that there could be 
world as he was seeing this day. 

Suddenly he was startled to see that there 
were some strange people in the room. 
They were sitting in a sort of niche—a 
.man and a woman side by side—and 
they gazed out " 

eagerly at the paint¬ 
ed pictures he had 
been admiring. But 
they were very still, 
so still that Nept 
was forced to decide 
that they too must t 
be only statues. Yet 
the color on their 
faces was very life¬ 
like, and their eyes even had 
bright stones set in them to 
make them look real; their 
clothes and jewelry were just 
like the clothes and jewelry of 
living persons. “They must 
be the lord and lady of the 
place/ 7 thought Nept. He 
turned to the general and asked, 

“Is this their house? 77 

“Yes, 77 said the general. 

“And where are they? 77 

“They are dead/ 7 came the 
answer. “Dead a thousand 
years or more. 77 

“Dead l 77 echoed Nept. “And 
is the great king dead, too? 77 

Again the general nodded. 

“But there is another king now, 77 
he added. “You shall see him, 
but he does not live here. 77 

Nept was a bright boy, and 
as he learned more of his new 
language he began to understand 
many strange things about this 
great land and its marvelous art. 

Haremhab was reviewing army maneuvers 
in the neighborhood. He said with a sigh 
that the King took more interest in art than 
government, and that the soldiers had little 
to do these days. So he often had time to 
take Nept across the river, where they would 
sit and look at the three mighty pyramids 


while he V 
who hud ' 


ill 


ti:e iw 
them. 


pen pie 




It 

tombs, u 
them me 

Several por¬ 
traits of Egyp¬ 
tian scribes— 
whose duty it 
was to write 
out business 
documents 
and treasury 
records— 
have come 
down to us 
from the Old 
Kingdom. 
One of them 
is shown at 
the left. 



Statues of the 
people of Egypt 
were more or 
less regulated 
by the worldly 
station of the 
persons shown. 
The artist could 
make the statue 
of a middle- 
class person 
much more inti¬ 
mate and per¬ 
sonal than he 


could have made the statue of a pharaoh. 
People were often shown in groups. The 
wife might be seated beside her husband, 
with her arm around him, as is shown 
above; or—since after ah she was not the 
head of the household—she might be stand¬ 
ing beside him, a very tiny figure as com¬ 
pared with her seated lord. The lowest 
statue is the portrait of a shipbuilder of 
about 3000 B.C. The center picture shows 
a priest and his wife; they lived in about 
2800 B.C. 


itTr uuuumgs were 
\i/h :be Egyptlaim thought of 
v us r Yusunt. houses where they 
could live forever. To them death 
meant only going on living some¬ 
where else; and so the dead per¬ 
son's friends were very careful to 
arrange everything so that he 
would be comfortable and happy 
in the other life. They learned to 
preserve his bod}' with spices and 
wrap it in linen bandages in order 
that it might always remain to 
house his spirit. Then for fear 
that something might happen to 
the body—-and in order that the 
god of the dead might be quite 
sure to whom he was talking when 
he judged the soul— they had 
portrait statues made to look 
exactly like the people themselves. 

t Nept wanted to know 
how they remem¬ 
bered exactly what a 
person looked like 
after he was dead. 

“Ah, 77 said Harem¬ 
hab, “the statues are 
made long before, 
while he is still living. 
That is one of the im¬ 
portant things you do 
as you get older. You 
have your statue 
made just as you 
want it. Mine is 
newly finished. You 
shall see it when we 
go up to the city. 
And my tomb is 
ready as well. The 
great king himself 
had it made for me, 
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and he consented to have himself pictured 
on the walls. There are pictures of all my 
doings as general of the army and lord of my 
estates. They stand for all the things I wish 
to have with me in the afterlife. We expect 
to go on doing just what we do here.” 

It sounded to Nept like a pleasant, friendly 
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The artist who painted these geese has caught the 
sedate and amusing walk of the foolish birds, and the 
graceful curves they make as they crane their necks 
to feed. The green, blue, and brown of their plumage 

way to look at death.. Haremhab showed 
him how all these pictures were made to last 
forever, so that the soul should never lack 
provisions. The statues that looked so life¬ 
like were really made of the hardest stone 
or wood, and even the 
paintings on the -walls 
were first carved, and p ^ ; 

then painted—so' that 
they might not -wear oft. 

£ T think,” said Nept 
suddenly, “that I should 
like to he an artist!” 

“This is certainly the 
time to be one,” said 
Haremhab, smiling. “In 
the old days it was not 
so much fun. Then you 
had to do everything in 
precisely the same way, 
precisely as you were -■ 
told. You see, these . 
statues had to last for¬ 
ever, and with the least 
possible damage. It 
would be very sad for 
a soul to have to get ,,, 

w Photo by Metropolitan Museum of Art 


along with a maimed 
and broken portrait. So 
the priests decided there 
were really only two 
ways that were safe and right in statues. 
In one way the statue is sitting, like Kha- 
fre, both feet together and the arms close 
to the sides. In the other way, it is stand¬ 
ing with one foot forward. The sculp¬ 
tors often used very, very hard stone 
that took a great deal of chipping and 
polishing, first with iron and finally with 
stone instruments. That took great time 
and patience.” 


These Egyptian girls are carrying live ducks and 
baskets of wine and meat as offerings to the dead. 
They are models found in a Theban tomb of 
about 2000 B.C. 


stands out against a background of gray. This com¬ 
position, which comes from a tomb five thousand years 
old, is one of the few paintings which have come 
down to us from the Old Kingdom of Egypt. 

“Oh, but I should be a painter!” objected 
Nept. 

“There too you w T ould have found very 
hard and fast rules. In the old days paint¬ 
ings all had to be cut out in the rock first. 

There were models for 
every kind of thing that 
you carved out, and you 
had to follow them very 
precisely. It was only 
in the face itself and in 
a few finishing touches 
that you could show your 
originality—and that 
part was always reserved 
for the master artist.” 

Haremhab pointed to 
one of the reliefs. 

“It is rather compli¬ 
cated, you see. The face 
is carved in profile, with 
the shoulders facing for¬ 
ward; and then the body 
twists again at the waist, 
so that the legs are in 
profile.” 

“True enough,” agreed 
Nept. “It all looked so 
lifelike that I hadn’t no¬ 
ticed. Why do they do 
it all that way?” 

“Well, the priests said that these were to 
be memory pictures of the whole person—a 
sort of combination of front and side views. 
They said the statues were not meant just 
to look real, but to show the complete person. 
And of course the priests know best how we 
should bury our dead. So we have always 
done as they said—until now. Now the King 
has a new religion and a new art.” 

Nept wondered what you did if you 
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were poor and could not have a great tomb. 

“Then it is harder/ 5 said his friend. “Poor 
men must build of brick and must be satisfied 
with statues of wood. Instead of paintings, 
they buy little models of the things they wish 
to have with them. But of course their 
tombs are easier for thieves to break into.” 

The two walked over toward one of the 
poorer tombs and into the chapel. There 


they found a gaping hole in the wall, and 
looked through into an empty tomb chamber 
beyond. Nept bent down to look at a beau¬ 
tiful model ship all rigged with sails—which 
the thieves had overlooked. Near it was a 
whole column of miniature soldiers, complete 
with swords and spears. For a moment 
Nept’s fingers itched to pick them up; but 
then he thought of the poor soul with nothing 
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else left to console it in the other world, and 
he drew back with a sigh. 

l \I wish I could make soldiers like that!” 

“Perhaps you can,” said Haremhab. 
“They say there is plenty of work for artists. 
I might get you into the King's workshop.” 

Our own Christian era is a little less than 
two thousand years old. We think 
of that as a very long time. We 
have certainly changed our ways 
a great deal in those twenty 4 

centuries. When we look i* 

at art we see that almost m I 

all the changes that fill the * . \ 

long books on its history " \ ; 

have happened in this WjSm 

period. But Nept and : - * 

Haremhab were looking w- f'- * 

back on fourteen hundred J v ^ 
years of such slight change 
that the earliest works ; 

were almost exactly like the 
latest around them. People 
were still doing the same sort of 
statues and paintings in 1400 Pho !° by Metropo!i 


statues ana narntm^S m IUOO Photo Metropolitan Museum of Art , i ~ 

B C as thev had done n HZ Hznestone statue ? °\ dWayS S ° P 0Werful > 

, , °f e m "°°° of an Egyptian woman was and they did not have so much 

B. C ; and if Haremhab and Nept “ about 2 9 00 B - c - money to spend in making large 

could have looked forward another thousand and grand things. Instead of that, they 

years they would have seen Egyptians made their smaller things more finished and 


them. When you look at some of their 
things that did not have to last forever, 
jewelry and lamps and vases, you will 
find these as familiar and lovely as the best 
things we do to-day. 

Yet as a matter of fact, the more you look 
at Egyptian art, the more you see that there 
were a few very little changes which 
mark the different periods of it. 
ptok. v The Old Kingdom, when 
' \ the pyramids had been 
fWm ' built and the statue of 
hHR , Khafre (ka'fre') carved, 
flH| >, is perhaps the most friend- 
ly of all. The people were 
Wf V. so eager to make a beau- 

™ tiful life for their dead that 

their statues really seem 
mPtR alive. In later years the 
JMr carving may be more ex- 

JK < quisite, but the faces do 

r. ' not seem so full of life. 

After the days of the pyramid 
builders, the pharaohs—or kings 

1 Museum of A Ft. . ® 


years, .they would have seen Egyptians 
still doing those same statues and paintings. 

The set ways of making their memory 
pictures and their blocklike statues were ex¬ 
actly what the Egyptians wanted in their 
art, and so people were quite content without 
any change at all. They wanted things that 
would last forever, and surely they 
chose the best wav of making 


w JT .. '-J VJ.J.VA v v_ iXXlX\_i.i 

made m about 2000 B.C. x j • . . , 

y money to spend m making large 

thousand and grand things. Instead of that, they 

'SYPtians made their smaller things more finished and 

>aintings. exquisite than ever. 

memory Then came the rule of the foreign Hyksos 
were ex- (hik'sos), or Shepherd Kings, when there is 
in their almost no art at all. 

; witlw >ut But about 1600 b.c. a certain Thutmose 
ings that (thoot-mo'se) rallied the people around him 
and drove out the Hyksos. He 
himself became emperor at 
Thebes and the founder of the 
family, or “dynasty” (di'nas- 


From^ his porch this’ 
Egypti.an landowner of. 
2000 B.C. superintends 
the counting of his cattle 
—but all m miniature. 
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vL^ e J hingS sh ? wn above were made in ancient 
tT°’ V sa pi ® ce of in3aid jewelry which gleamed 
on the breast of an Egyptian of about 1900 B.C. No. 2 
a magic wand decorated with fanciful animals and 
signs. No. 3 , statuette of a pharaoh. No. 4, a hippo¬ 
potamus of bright blue faience. The artist, who lived 
wi rly 4 , 000 l ears . a S°» wanted to make the animal 
look real, so he painted upon its back the reeds and 


flowers of the creature’s swampy home alona the 
5- a.gazeUe^rved o g ut‘ h o e f 
fmm' stands <? n 1S painted with plants 
from the desert, where he lived. No. 6. a eamebf 

ye°^ J eneer » made nearly four thousand 

?°* 7 » a ^^ait of Queen Hatshepsut 
the first great woman m history. You may read about 
her m the pages where we tell the story of Egypt. 
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the finest are marked “eight¬ 
eenth dynasty/’' For Thut- 
mose and his descendants 
founded the great and power¬ 
ful empire which ruled from 
Lybia in .Northern Africa to 
Mesopotamia just east of Asia 
Minor, and produced the line 
flower of Egyptian art. They : 
were a glorious family.. You 
can see their portrait statues ■ 
in. museums to-dav: Thut- 
mose I, IT III, and IV; Hat- 
shepsut (hat-shep'soot), the 
beautiful queen who was a 
mighty builder and who ap¬ 
peared at court ceremonies 
dressed as a man to show p , , . .. „ .. 

Photo by Metropolitan Museum of Art 

that she represented the sun . TT A 

. r . This is a portrait of Hatshepsut, 

god quite as much as did any Egypt’s capable queen and the first 

man kino** and Amenhnfen woman to sit upon the throne of the 
man King, ana vunennotep pharaohs. It was placed in the beau- 

(a men-ho^tep) I, II, and III. tiful temple she had built against the 


he eighteenth madly over the sand all by himself, going 
. If you go down the river bank. At last he came to 
kings in mu- the spot where he felt he ought to build 

, his new city. The boundary 
stone reads thus: 

1 “East of the Nile, Aton, 
id my father, in the place which 
thou has chosen, I shall raise 
up thy, capital for thee . . . 

I all the races of man shall come 
there to worship thee. There 
y the house of Aton shall be in 
its illustrious glory to rejoice 
thy heart, Aton my father, 
and not far off I shall raise 
up my pharaoh’s palace and 
the palace of the great royal 
wife. In the sides of the 
mountain I shall dig a tomb 
by the side of that of the great 
royal wife and my daughter 

Photo by Metropolitan Museum of Art Af eritaton. 

rids is a portrait of Hatshensut. This new city was called 
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This is a portrait of Hatshepsut, This new city was called 
Egypt’s capable queen and the first Akhetaton (a/ket-aT 5 n), or 
woman to sit upon the throne of the urr A A . ,, , 

pharaohs. It was placed in the beau- Horizon of A ton,” and 




Right in the middle of their mac J 

glory came the only real break in Egyptian 

art. One man did it—Amenhotep IV, who 
swept away all the old gods and proclaimed 
that there was only one god, Aton 
(a'tdn), the sun. This king Jk*' 
closed all the temples of the other JH 
gods, until the glorious city of JjB v 
Thebes became a place full of 
silent buildings. 

As a radiant morning was * 

breaking in the year 1375 b.c., ' 

Amenhotep IV went out alone 4 

fna Thin t .. m,' ^ 


cliffs that face the Nile. 


aced inthe beau- “Horizon of Aton,” and 
^theNle 1151 ^ Amenhotep changed his own 
name to Ikhnaton (lk-naTon), 
or “Spirit of Aton.” With his new name 
and his new city Ikhnaton broke completely 
with the old ways in art. It is strange to 

B soul in the 

sand years 
rhaps it is 
ve change* 
een others 
r ere others 
naton was 
cceeded in 
Since the 
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A sphinx 
carved out 
of rose 
granite 
some 
3,500 
years ago. 
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must forget the mere mem- creatures thatXliUnttf land’of Egypt! !yuf this 11 pharaoh" that Ha- 

nrtr TtirfnrAC rtlrl onrl _ „ 1 _ 


ory pictures of old, and in¬ 
stead must carve and paint 
things just as they looked. 

Nothing in nature was stiff 
and formal like the old art, 
and the new art must be as 
free as nature. He even 
made his life at court much 
freer and simpler than life 
had ever been there before, 
and he let his subjects look 
upon him as a man instead of as a god, 


remhab had promised Nept 
he should see. 

They went up the Nile 
by boat. The valley nar¬ 
rowed as they sailed south. 
Then as the sun declined 
j toward its setting, they saw 
! the valley broaden out on 
one side ahead of them, till 
it formed a great semicircle, 
and there they saw in the 
distance what looked like the walls and 


... ... ~ o- ~*~v«.**v*- "'UUI UiJwC LULC wans iSJM 

. M thxs happened in 1375 b.c., and it was ' towers of a city. It was Ikhnaton’s beau 
just a few years later that Haremhab and tiful city of Akhetaton. 
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The next morning the}’ stood in the court¬ 
yard of the palace. It was shaded by trees 
in which hundreds of bright birds twittered. 
Before them, on the high white wall of the 

palace, enormous 
fiPPBPlJB figures had been 

H ,*i f with brilliant glazes. 

;| ' ii Silver masts rose 

I above, with red 
|| r ■ ' * I streamers upon 





On the edge of the fish pond sat two beau¬ 
tiful little girls. After all his experiences 
Nept was almost ready to think these were 
painted, too; but suddenly they jumped up 
and ran to a man and a woman sitting at 
the end of the room. 

The man looked up, and Nept saw two 
burning eyes in a thin face. The face lighted 
with a bright smile, and an arm was held 
out to greet Haremhab affectionately. Then 
as Nept looked upon the woman he forgot 
everything else. He had never seen 
anyone so beautiful and so gracious, 
and when she spoke her voice 
was low and very sweet. 
Somehow Nept knew that 
this was the queen and 
flafc& jbl ■ . that the man was the king. 

■ She asked Haremhab of 

'y^l i( his travels, and seemed as 

< much concerned as the 

N jSU* * at his report of an 


them, fluttering in the T " - ^ 

Haremhab was evidently ' 

well known at . court, for 

everyone made way for him. Fhotoa by aa? bSS? M™eu S m Um of Art 
He took Nept into the palace At the top is the cow-headed god- 
door at once. They went 



dess Hathor, whom the Egyptians 
were fond of carving in stone. 


- ui wuvmg xu stone, 

through whole forests of col- The lowest picture shows por- 

limns and many corridors, omSai^Jms^Tu'ZllZ 
and finally stopped before a ter is one of the most beautiful 
curtained door. Another mo- 

ment and they stood inside fi 7 ed about H 00 B * c * Grace and 

— or were they outside again? shown in this lovely head of 

No, there was a roof though K£ e d ““£ 

It seemed to be held up by rich with color; her eyes of black 

the trunks of trp#>s wMte stone are covered with 

uie trunks Ol Drees entwined, rock crystal to make them clear 

with growing vines. In a mo- and luminous. 


with growing vines. In a mo- andlum 

ment Nept saw that these were carved and 

painted vines. All around the walls he saw 
painted trees and flowers, and under his 
feet were painted marsh grasses full of birds 
and animals. In the center of the room was 
painted a fish pond, with gay fish in it. These 
animals were by no means like the ones that 
Nept had seen painted elsewhere in stately 
rows. The birds here were flying m every 
direction, and a lamb and a kid were actually 
leaping up into the air. 


uprising among the Hittites. A bearded, for¬ 
eign-looking man was called, and they 
became engrossed in some clay tablets with 
odd marks on them, which the King spoke 
of as “letters from Mitanni.” Nept and the 
little princesses were rather bored at that, 
and the youngest reached a small arm across 
the table for a lovely cup shaped like a lotus 
flower. Her hand slipped, and there was a 
clatter and a smash as the vase fell to the 
floor. 
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I he Queen looked severe, “1 forbade you 
to touch—” she began. 

Nept was on his knees. 

"Oh, Your Majesty! Permit me— I could 
make you another. I have made pottery at 
home.” 

The Queen smiled. “That vase, mv child, 
was a special treasure from the island, 
of Crete. It would take a sure hand 
and eye to make another.” She \ 
turned to Haremhab. “'Who ; ! 
is the lad?” * 

S’ 

“A boy I picked up on my - - 

trip, Your Majesty. He has , , , ' 

his heart set on becoming an ‘ 

artist.” '* ||j % 

“Bravo! He shall replace 
our vase for us.” Then she y 

turned with a smile to her dis- "'l&r 
mayed little daughter. “This 
is a lucky arrival for you. He has " 
saved you a punishment. Come, 
children, we will send our new artist 
to the royal workshop.” XMs is a 


bade you He never tired of admiring the way in vTifh 

the master artist had caught the proud 
pose of her head and the look in her great 
-I could eyes, and he was willing to polish the stone 

Dttery at for hours just to have a share in the work. 

Gradually Nept came to be a master artist 
n\ child, himself, and when the princess was married 
nci . ........ Prince Tutankhamen ttuut'tagk- 

* a'mon) he made many of the beauti- 

- ful thin gs for their new palace. 

..i Some of the treasures he made 

' , were iater put into Tutank- 

•• kpm ■ hamon’s wonderful tomb— 

; $ ' where we found them our- 

R G 4>. ' selves just a few years ago, 

i : F . when we discovered the tomb 

^ and opened it. 

^ ^ 1 ' '***#’*' Later came sad days when 

the Kin E died and the people 
their faith in the new re¬ 
ligion. The young Tutankha- 

Phofca by Metropolitan M»- m011 ^peWF, fife had 

seam of An not the great vision of his father- 

ihutooseKking a K d *■??' Came WhCn he 

of about 1500 B.c. it the beautiful city of gardens, 


mi 1 A ThTfAkJl ttt 11 • auu uay came wnen he 

en began great days for !\ept. of a b“ t I5 “„’ B .c u left the beautiful city of gardens, 

He learned to carve and polish the is modeled in relief in j us t as Ikhnaton had left Thebes 

hard stnnf* that thp Roi-ntlanc ^ a block of limestone. ___ , . , , . . _ 1 ncucb > 


hard stone that the Egyptians used. a block 0 
First he fashioned it into vases and small 
bowls. Then gradually he was allowed to 
work on statues. The Egyptians used stones 
that we nowadays think are much too hard 
for carving—diorite (di'o-rit) and strange 
speckled granite that makes some of the 
statues you see in museums to-day look as 
if they had a rash. 

These were covered ^ * 

with stucco and then 
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limestone. , . - - 

and went back to the old capital 

and the old gods. Haremhab and most 
of the other nobles were glad to go. The 
old ties at Thebes were very strong, and 
now that Ikhnaton was dead the people had 
forgotten the enthusiasm he had inspired. 
But Nept, who was a newcomer, had been 
very happy at Akhetaton, and especially so 
in the freedom of his work. Now everything 
was changed. You can see the difference 
between the works of art that were done 
before Tutankhamon left Akhetaton and 
those done after he went back to Thebes 
and to the old stiff ways. 

Nept went^ Theb^ with a sigh, and saw 

h Museum was 



deled to 
take ship 
to Crete, 
where 

I k h n a - 

ton’s art¬ 
ists had 
always 


. x, , — 7,- ‘wiucuio wuu uvea 

in Egypt and had learned to mum- 
mify their dead as the Egyptians 

sucjfif^s ^ 

traits aat f S“rraSkaWy e v|yS e a^d W Keffl!:^ S Tfc Wh ° le Seri !f ? f P aneI ~P<>r- 

and Roman maids and matrons vonthc a-nA * are Portraits of Greek 

these portraits were oainteH an i d °^ der m . en * Evidently most of 

have been hung about the house i n c+ pe ?P* e . + were still alive, and they must 
a person to-day. Then, when 

wrappings of his mummy. It must have ifpJnTrll? and fastened to the 
hanging on the wall and know that one dayilwo^dTeVsIened toyo^^y! 


many a 
century to 
come. For 
strange as 
the art of 
Egypt 
may. look 
in many 


been welcome among the artistic Cretans. 

So he sat at the edge of the temple lake 
and said farewell to Egypt. Over in front 
of the great temple of Amon stood Hatshep- 
sut s obelisks, with the inscription telling of 
the great labor of setting them up, and how 
rapidly it had been completed. And all this 
work had been done in order “that my nam e 
may remain forever in this temple,” read 
the inscription. 


.... ways to us 

to-day, it is nevertheless very beautiful 
and has been a source of inspiration to count- 
less artists since. Its influence has flowed 
ma steady stream down through the ages 
and even now, m our pushing, tumultuous 
twentieth century, artists study the vigorous 
wall paintings that the Egyptians made, and 
ry to reproduce the bright, calm beauty of 
many other Egyptian works of art. It is in¬ 
deed like Hatshepsut’s forever. 
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Reading Unit 

No. 3 


THE STRANGE ARTS OF BABYI ON 
THE GREAT 


Aote: For bask information 
not found on this page, consult 
the general Index, Vol. ij. 


For statistical and current iacts, 
consult the Rickards Year Book 

Index. 


Interesting 1 

How the Sumerians built colorful 
mountain temples of brick, u- 
23-24 

How they used gold and enamel in 
their ornaments, 11-25 

The Semites invade Sumeria, 11- 
26 

At the height of its power, Baby¬ 
lon falls to the Assyrians, n- 
26 

Things to 

Why does so little remain of 
Babylonian splendor? 

Why were their palaces lined with 
colored tiles? 

Why has the Mesopotamian val- 


ts Explained 

How the warlike Assyrians made 
miles of alabaster reliefs, 11-2 7 
A second Babylon arises; the 
splendor of its hanging gardens, 
11-28 

Why the Persians loved bright 

colors, 11-28 

How the art of the Mesopotamian 
valley has influenced later civ¬ 
ilizations, x 1-29 

ink About 

ley been constantly fought 
over? 

Compare the gracious dignity of 
Egypt with the fierce splendor 
of Babylonia and Assyria. 


Picture Hunt 


How did the Sumerians use their 
golden animal heads? 11-24 
How has the artist indicated the 
triumph of King Naram-Sin? 
11-22 

In “The Dying Lioness 57 what has 


the Assyrian sculptor shown 
that the cave man did not 
show? 11-26 

Did the Assyrians and Persians 
• understand composition? xi~ 
27-29 


Related 

History of the Sumerians, 5-75 
History of Babylon and Assyria, 
5-^5 

The Chaldeans, the first astrono¬ 
mers, 5-95 

Babylonian architecture, x 1-405 
Summary 

The Babylonians, Assyrians, 
and Persians, living in splendor, 
produced a majestic art. They 
have taught us how to draw su- 


Material 

The story of the chosen people, 5- 
X17-29 

Assyro-Babylonian archaeology, 
5-i 1 

Persian rugs, 12--X48 
Omar Khayyam's work, 13-89 

Statement 

perb animals and landscapes in 
bright colors and to show them on 
tiles. 


{Also See Bibliography , Vol. IS) 
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This is the stele ol King Naram-Sin of Akkad. At the 
hwd of his army, the King climbs a mountain to re- 

8E? Ms «»omy, a people of the 

hills. The artist of this remarkable relief knew how 


?gjfjes into a pyramidal design to give a 
if h ^ lgh t ; and few figures cleverly ar- 

larX nurnL^Af been a £ le to give the impression of 
large numbers of men who seem actually to be moving!: 











Plioto oy Pennsylvania University Museum 

The Sumerians were amazingly skilled in the working 
of metals. Their weapons and utensils were so beau- 
tifully made that they are genuine works of art. But 


most striking of all are the Sumerian sculptures of ani- 
m sold, silver, or copper. Above is a copper 
bull from al ‘Ubaid, near ancient Ur* 


The STRANGE ARTS of BABYLON the GREAT 

This Is the Tale of What Was Done for the Sake of Beauty in the 
Cradle of Civilization between the Rivers Tigris 

and Euphrates 


AR away to the east, in the storied 
lands beyond the Mediterranean, 
there stretches a smiling valley wa¬ 
tered by two great rivers. There men have 
lived and died for so many centuries that 
no one can count the years; and there have 
happened so many great events that the 
famous valley with its peaceful rivers seems 
almost like a stage on which one can see the 
drama of our race unfold. For like the Nile, 
the Tigris and the Euphrates saw man’s first 
blind gropings upward out of savagery. And 
like the Nile Valley, this valley which we 
call Mesopotamia (mes'd-po-tahni-a) hides 
in its fertile soil some of the oldest relics of 
our race. Scholars have been busy, of late, 
digging for this treasure. They have turned 


up the remains of a civilization as old as the 
one in Egypt. And many of the things they 
find are very beautiful. 

When the curtain of history first rises on 
the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, 
we find it occupied by a stirring race of men 
called the Sumerians (su-me'rMn). But 
even those early people were immigrants from 
somewhere else! Where they had come from, 
no one knows, but we think it must have 
been from a land of mountains, for they were 
called “mountain men,” and when we find 
them they were still homesick, on their level 
plains, for the hills and valleys that their 
ancestors had known. So they built them¬ 
selves mountains out of brick—not pyramids, 
such as the Egyptians built, but temple 
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towers rising from the valley in four broad 
steps. On top of each brick mountain stood 
a shrine in which the god was worshiped; in 
fact, it was his home. 

Now Sumeria never became a single great 
empire, as Egypt did. It was a land of city- 
states. Each city was a little kingdom by 
itself, though sometimes 
one would get control 
of all the rest. 

The city of Ur, 
the birthplace of / 

Abraham, at one 
time had the up¬ 
per hand in the 
great days of Su¬ 
meria, some 2,- 
300 years before the 
birth of Christ. There 
the great temple mound, or ziggu- 
rat (zig'u-rat), as it was called, was 
two miles and a half around. A 
mountain, indeed I You may read 
all about it in our story of archi¬ 
tecture. 

Its lowest terrace was white; the 
one above it, black; and the top¬ 
most one was red. The temple 
shrine, on top of them all, was 
made of blue glazed bricks and had 
a golden dome, so that the ziggurat 
must have been a very gay and 
beautiful mountain. Up the long 
flights of stairs that led ffom the 
ground to the summit would go 
processions of priests, harpers with beautiful 
harps all carved and inlaid with bright stones, 
court ladies in gay red dresses and golden 
headdresses, and the king himself in his 
royal robes—wearing, perhaps, a helmet that 
was all of beaten gold. 

How Sumerians Were Buried 

The Sumerians did not care so much.about 
their tombs as the Egyptians did. And more 
than that, they had no stone in their valley 
with which to build. Any piece of stone 
they might use had to be carried all the way 
from the mountains near the coast. So they 
used stone very rarely—for kingly statues 
and efrvings^ and not for making "tombs. 

But they did bury their kings and queens 


the fascinating ani¬ 
mal heads which 
the Sumerians 
made of gleaming 
metal to ornament 
their harps. Below 
is an ostrich egg 
which a craftsman 
of Sumeria has 
skillfully inlaid with 
shell. 


with some of the beautiful possessions that 
the monarchs had loved in life. In one royal 
grave was found a wonderful dagger with a 
blade of gold and a hilt of the bright blue 
stone we know as lapis lazuli (la/pis laz'u-ll). 
And it was in a tomb that we found a fasci¬ 
nating little silver goat that people must 
have loved to finger five thousand years ago. 
They admired him so much that we find 
To the left is one of copies of him made by 
other artists in the coun¬ 
try round about. He even 
was copied in Persia for 
three thousand years or 
so. His dainty horns are 
all set with bright-colored 
enamel. His front feet are 
caught in a tangle of 
thorns made of silver 
and bright stones. He 
is a very gay little ani¬ 
mal. Someone who 
copied him thought of 
making him serve as 
the handle for a vase. 

It was this sort of 
thing that the Sume¬ 
rians did best. Before 
3000 b.c. they were 
making vases and cups 
for the table and ladies 7 hair 
ornaments, all of gold. 
Either they did not care so 
much about making beauti¬ 
ful statues, or else they were 
not so very clever at carving stone, for their 
statues seem clumsy beside those of the 
Egyptians, though they could make animals, 
look very fierce and lifelike. 

But they knew how to make things gay 
with color. We find little plaques (plak), or 
thin plates, made of bright pieces of tile, 
which show that the Sumerians loved color 
as much as the Egyptians did. Their temples 
and palaces must have been very gay with 
the bright tiles that decorated the surfaces 
of the high brick walls. These tiles were so 
shaped that they fitted together to form a 
picture, just as a picture puzzle does. Out 
of these fascinating pieces they made 
a lion, a man, or a duck. All along the 
lower walls of their temples and gates ran 
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rows of these bright-colored tile pictures, 

But the things we connect most of all with 
Sumeria are their seals. Little rollers of 
stone, they were, carved with a design that 
stamped itself on soft clay when the stone 
was rolled over the clay surface. It was 
with these neat devices that the Sumerians 
signed their letters; and 
the useful little affairs 
were pierced at one end 
so that they could be 
strung on a cord and 
worn around the neck. 

Other peoples, con¬ 
querors of the Sumeri¬ 
ans, took over this little 
invention. A Greek 
traveler reports that in 
Babylon “every man 
carries a seal and a walk¬ 
ing stick.” 

The Sumerians ruled 
in their beautiful valley 
for a long, long time. 

Their ziggurats gave 
them a great advantage 
over other peoples round 
about; for when a great 
flood descended upon the 
valley of the two great 
rivers—as often hap¬ 
pened—the Sumerians 
could stay high and dry 
in their temple towers 
while the houses of the 
conquered peoples round 
them were washed away. 

The great Flood that we 
read of in the Bible was one of these great 
valley floods along the Tigris and Euphrates. 

But gradually other, more powerful people 
whom we call Semites (sem'lt), began to turn 
eifvious eyes upon this fertile plain where 
life was so comfortable; and the Sumerians 
had hard work to keep their thriving cities. 
These desert tribes kept edging in until at 
last they had taken over pretty much all 
Sumeria. They learned what the clever 
Sumerians knew of writing and building and 
banking and trade, and gradually mingled 
with the earlier race until they became one 
people. 
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Although the people of ancient Sumeria knew 
how to make many beautiful things of metal 
and inlay, and remarkably lifelike sculptures of 
animals, they never could make figures of men 
seem very much alive. In the early Sumerian 
statue above, you may see some of the things 
which make the sculpture of the lands of Meso¬ 
potamia so different from the sculptures you will 
find in Egypt or later Greece. This figure is 
round, massive, and stocky. The neck is short, 
the face large, and the head flat-topped. The 
plump arms and hands are so tightly clasped to 
the body that they seem moulded into it. Even 
when the sculptors of Mesopotamia had ac¬ 
quired a good deal more skill, they kept on 
making statues of much this shape. 


carving seems to be 
pushing him up the hill 

to victory. We call this 
beautiful relief the stele 
(ste'le) of Naram-Sin 
(na-ram'sm), for that 
was the name of the king 
whose figure it shows. 
It was carved about 2700 
B.c., and is the earliest 
great work of art that we 
have from the Semitic 
race. 

It is a pity that we 
have so few things from 
these days of early Se¬ 
mitic art. It was then 
that artists, for the first 
time, began to have a 
feeling for landscape, 
something the Egyptians 
had never shown. And 
of course they had fine 
representations of real 
or mythical beasts. 
They had learned how 
to look at animals, to ad¬ 
mire their graceful 
strength and beautiful 
proportions; and in later 
centuries their descendants are going to 
follow this habit of their ancestors in the 
forming of very handsome and imposing 
beasts. 

- Of early Babylonian statues very few re¬ 
main. There is one massive figure of a king 
named Gudea; he is a squat little fellow, 
who seems almost to be a part of his chair. 
But he has his arms crossed in a pow¬ 
erful, self-contained fashion, and his body 
has a roundness which is very different from 
the angular strength of Egyptian statues. It 
is interesting to note that this figure is carved 
in the hard diorite (di'6-nt) stone used in 
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Most famous of all the works of Assyrian sculptors 
are the reliefs that show King Ashur-bani-pal hunt¬ 
ing. Here lithe wild horses flee for their lives, and 
majestic lions fight a hopeless battle against men 
armed with arrows and spears. And here we see 

Egypt. Someone had to make a trip far 
inland to bring the artist that lasting mate- 
rial 

Of the new country Babylon became the 
chief city. On other pages of these books you 
may read the story of how it spread its power 
far and wide until it touched the borders of 
the Egyptian empire, which was then at the 
height of its grandeur. In fact, these people 
who lived along the two great rivers may 
even have taught the Egyptians something 
about how to make beautiful things; we 
know that they had many such things at 
home in Babylon. Unhappily, not very 
many of their treasures have lasted through 
the centuries. Those we have, come from 
palaces and not from tombs; and since the 
lack of stone forced them to build their pal¬ 
aces of brick, not much of their grandeur is 
left to-day except a heap of dust. But we 
do have some of their cylindrical seals and 
their boundary stones, and a few of their 
reliefs. The seals they had learned to make 
from the Sumerians, and very beautiful they 
were, for they were cut in stone with ex¬ 
quisite care. Every bit of stone was precious 
in that stoneless land. 

Now just as the people of Babylon had 


something that the cave man, with all his cleverness 
at making animals look real, had never shown—the 
pathetic suffering of a dying beast. Above is the fa¬ 
mous relief of a wounded lioness who, disabled by 
many arrows, straggles bravely against death. 

conquered earlier peoples, they in their turn 
had to bend the knee before another people 
who lived in the northern part of the valley 
of the two great rivers. These were the 
Assyrians, who ever since 3000 b.c. had lived 
in their little city of Assur, and had gradually 
increased in strength until, in about 800 b.c., 
they were able to conquer the ancient king¬ 
dom of Babylonia and plant their own rule 
in its place. 

The Art of a Warlike People 

They were a warlike race, bent upon wealth 
and conquest. From their capital city of 
Nineveh they terrorized all the countries 
round about the Fertile Crescent. Their re¬ 
ligion was hard and cruel, and one of their 
favorite sports was the lion hunt. They 
have left us a carving of a lioness dying after 
many arrows have pierced her sides. One 
of the arrows has broken her back and par¬ 
alyzed her hind legs. But with her last 
strength she drags herself proudly along to 
face her enemy. The artist who did this 
relief had looked long at animals before he 
carved his wounded lioness. 

The Assyrians were lucky in having more 
stone than their neighbors to the south had 
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This relief of enameled brick, showing a procession of 
archers, may once have brightened the walls of the 
throne room of Xing Darius, at Susa. These soldiers 

ha,d, and they used it for lining the walls of 
their palaces with miles of carved reliefs 
showing the deeds of their kings. The stone 
they used was alabaster; and they employed 
it for carving massive statues, too. For in¬ 
stance, they made some very strange animals 
to stand guard at the entrance of their king’s 
palace. Each of these animals had the head 
of a man, the wings of an eagle, the mane of 
a lion, and the hoofs and tail of a bull. The 
Children of Israel saw these animals during 
their captivity in Babylon, and you will find 


belonged to a dark-skinned race of Persia. Tbeir 
black skm and dark hair contrasts sharply with their 
bright clothes and turquoise-blue background. 

the creatures in the visions of the prophets 
Isaiah and Ezekiel. From those visions the 
later Christian writers separated the four 
beings—man, eagle, lion, and ox—and used 
them as the symbols of the four evangelists. 
We shall meet them again, therefore, when 
we come to the story of early Christian art. 

This notion of putting animals to guard a 
gate the Assyrians got from the Hittites, an¬ 
other ancient people who had built up an 
empire in Asia Minor a few centuries before. 
From them, too, the Assyrians learned to 
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part of their walls with 


cover the lower 
carvings. 

Strange as it may seem to us to-day, the 
Assyrians had almost no separate paintings. 
But that does not mean that they had no 
color. 1 hey loved to paint the carvings that 
ran around a wall, and they had gorgeous 
tiles and glazed bricks. 

At last Nineveh, too, went the way of Ur 
and early 
B a b y 1 o n. 

About 600 b. 
c. she fell, and 
strangely 
enough, 
passed under 
the sway of 
Babylon 
again. But it 
was not the 
old Babyloni¬ 
ans who had 
once more 
come to 
power; this 
was a new 
race who had 
rebuilt an em¬ 
pire on the 
ruins of the 
old one—a desert people whom we shall 
refer to as the Chaldeans. Now was the 
time of the city’s greatest glory, the time 
of the famous Nebuchadnezzar ^heb'u-kad- 
nez'ar), of Bible fame. His were the Hang¬ 
ing Gardens; his, the magnificent city with 
its mighty walls. 

The Splendor of the Ishtar Gate 

Splendid indeed it must have been. As 
you walked up the Procession Street to the 
famous Ishtar Gate, a long row of lions in 
bright glazed tiles escorted you—bright yel¬ 
low lions against a background of blue, with 
a row of flowers above them.' And on the 
gate- were rows of gay animals, rising story 
above story, forty feet into the air.' Gorgeous 
tiles like these decorated the outside walls 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace. For in Babylon, 
as m Assyria and Sumeria as well, bright tiles 
and glazes had to take the place of paintings 
on the walls. 
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And then Babylon fell again (539 b.c.). 
This time it was the Persians, under their 
emperor Cyrus, who overthrew the ancient 
city. Theirs was to be the greatest empire 
of the ancient world before the coming of the 
conquering Alexander. The names of their 
kings—Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes (zurk'sez)— 
are famous to this day, and famous to-day 
is the splendor of their reigns, when their 

archers spread 
the Persian 
power over all 
of Asia Minor, 
and even tried 
to conquer the 
distant land 
of Greece, 
You may 
see a row of 
those very 
archers as they 
marched, with 
their spears 
and bows and 
quivers, in a 
bright proces¬ 
sion of glazed 
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Persianoalac? Kw 6 ca P ital a column in an ancient tiles around 

Persian palace. The made of white alabaster and waUs of 

_ b Darius 7 palace 

at Susa (soo'sa). Their robes of bright yel¬ 
low and purple or of white and purple are 
covered with elaborate embroidery, and their 
hair and beards are curled, as they would 
have been in the days of old Babylon. 

The art of making these bright glazes the 
Persians must have learned from the Baby¬ 
lonians whom they conquered. For the Per¬ 
sians had been shepherds in the early days, 
and had wandered about with their flocks 
in search of grass; they “had little need of 
fine buildings or of things to put in them. 
Then suddenly, under their conquering 
rulers, they found themselves with an em¬ 
pire on their hands and great cities to build. 
They had never had to build cities before, 
and really had very little idea as to how to 
go about it. So they studied and learned 
from the countries they had conquered and 
from those they tried to conquer. Babylonia 
Assyria, Egypt, Greece, all taught them 
something. Their art is very colorful, and 
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T H s t . fi 2 e carving is part of a long sculptured relief 
wlucn flanks the monumental stairway of the great 
palace of King Xerxes at Persepolis. In this majestic 
rekef are row on row of marching men. Some of 
them are soldiers of the King’s guard and some are 

must have been gorgeous in its day, but it 
is not very new. Glazed tiles from Babylonia, 
winged bulls from Assyria, columns from 
Egypt, all of them find their way into Per¬ 
sian art. We have a beautiful capital from 
one of their columns—-two bulls back to 
back, magnificently fashioned of white ala¬ 
baster and bright gold, with an ornamenta¬ 
tion of elaborate scrolls. But to the gracious 
dignity of Egypt and the fierce splendor of 
Babylonia and Assyria, the Persians brought 
their own fine gift for color. We see it later 
in their rugs and pottery and books. They 
are masters of it even to-day. 

With the passing of the Persian empire— 
and of course it had to pass, as every empire 
must—-we bid farewell to the art of the fer¬ 
tile valley through which the two great rivers 
flowed. It had been a massive and majestic 
art, full of bright colors and of strength and 


tribute bearers from subject states. All walk in 
solemn and stately procession toward the great pal¬ 
ace, just as they must have done when they were 
alive and when the palace, now in ruin, stood in all 
its glory of tall columns and rich ornament. 

power; but it had mostly been used to help 
out the architect, and not to give people a 
joy in beautiful things for their own sake. 
We may be grateful to those Eastern artists, 
however, for teaching the world how to do 
superb and lifelike animals, and for discover¬ 
ing the beauty of landscapes. And we may 
be glad that, living as they did in a dull- 
toned, dusty land, they learned to harmonize 
vivid and beautiful colors. We do not greatly 
value this Eastern art to-day; we understand 
the Greeks and Romans better. But it was 
from Western Asia that the Greeks, when 
they began to make beautiful things, found 
that they could learn the most; and it was 
there that they took many models to study 
from. The work of the Greeks might well 
have been very different if it had not been 
for the peoples who lived between those two 
great rivers. 
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Reading Unit 

No. 4 


SUPREME MASTERS OF FINE ART 


Sole: For bask information 
not found on this page, consult 
ike general Index, VoL ry. 


For statistical and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year Rook 
Index . 


Interesting Facts 

How Troy and Cnossos were dug 
out of the ground, 11-31 
How the shaggy Northerners 
came to Greece, 11—34 
What makes the u red-figured 
ware” so famous, 11-36 
W hy “The Discus Thrower”' is so 
fine a piece of sculpture, 11-37 


Explained 

The great Greek sculptors of 500- 
400 B.C., 11-43 

The Acropolis stood for the glory 
of all Athens, 11-44 
Final perfection is reached in the 
frieze of the Parthenon, 11-46 
How Aristotle defined art, 11-46 


Think About 


Things to 

W T hat happened to the uncivilized 
Northerners when they went 
south? 

W- hy did the Greek artist put such 

good work on his vases? 


W T hy is Greek sculpture so restful 
yet so full of life? 

W hat did the Greek way of life 
have to do wdth Greek art? 


Related 

Archaeological discoveries, 5-16- 
20 

History, 5-149-55, 166-73, 175- 

Sports and games, 14-471, 475 

Architecture, 11-415-25 


Material 

Philosophers and scientists, 13- 

1-12 

Greek literature, 5-159, 172 
Greek and Roman mythology, 
14-406-12, 422-24 


Leisure-time A ctivities 


Make a vase of modeling clay in 11-30 

imitation of a Greek amphora, Make a model of the front of the 
Draw a copy of a Greek statue arthenon > lr “43 


Summary Statement 


The Greeks have given us an 
art, and especially in sculpture, 
which is still used as the basis for 


the teaching of art in every art 
school in the world. 


(Also See Bibliography, VoL 15 ) 
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These daring young Cretans are doing circus “stunts” 
over the back of a very active bull- Possibly such 
feats as these were in honor of the Cretan bull god, 
and were performed before a gallery of interested 
spectators. The white-skinned girls have exchanged 
their many-fiounced skirts for men’s loin cloths—a 


more fitting costume for acrobatics. The “Toreador 
erefnU “? P^ttag lias been called, is consid- 
ered one of the finest of Cretan works of art, because 
the design is so perfectly balanced. The bull is 
dappled brown and white, the loin cloths are yellow, 
and the background is blue. J 


SUPREME MASTERS of FINE ART 

In All the World No Men Have Surpassed the Ancient Greeks as 
Creators of Ideal Grace and Beauty 


™*TjNE stormy night about a century ago 

\J a sailor jumped into the sea just off 

■■wwiiiii'iiil the coast of Norway and brought a 
drowning man to shore. It was a momentous 
act, for if that man had drowned, many dis¬ 
coveries might have gone unmade for hun¬ 
dreds of years. His name was Heinrich 
Schliemann (shlehnan). He had grown up 
as a poor grocer’s boy, but he happened to 
have heard the story of the Trojan War and 
of the great walls of Troy. Somehow he felt 
sure that those walls were still there. Schlie¬ 
mann was very poor at that time, but he 
never lost his dream. Finally, when he was 
a man of middle age, he made money enough 
to play with his hobby. He went to the 
place where Homer had situated Troy in his 
story, and insisted upon digging. Everybody 
laughed at him and said he might as well dig 
for fairy land. 

But he found a real Troy after all, buried 
in the ground. In fact, he found nine Troys, 
one on top of the other. The sixth one really 
had the walls of Schliemann’s dreams. It 
was the Troy of Homer. 


Of course that does not mean that Schiie- 
mann found the walls and houses standing 
up. The city had been built of mud brick, 
and it was now hardly more than a pile of 
rubbish. But the fact that there was any¬ 
thing there at all was highly exciting. If 
there was a real Troy, there must be a real 
city of Mycenae (ml-sehie), from which 
Homer’s chieftains had set out to win back 
the lost Helen. So Schliemann hastened to 
Mycenae, and there he did find great things— 
walls of stone, a gateway carved with lions, 
beautiful crowns and jewels, and tableware 
of gold. Here was a whole new civilization 
that nobody had suspected, going back al¬ 
most as far as that of Sumeria or Egypt. 

But Mycenae did not seem to be the center 
of it. Another man, following Schliemann, 
turned to Crete, both because the old Greek 
story of the Minotaur put a proud king there, 
and because Crete was a sunny, fertile island, 
easy to protect, and a likely place for early 
men to settle. Sure enough, Sir Arthur 
Evans uncovered Cnossos (nSs'iis), the cen¬ 
ter of what we call the Cretan Age. There 
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ai Cnossus, so an 1 !; nit* betv.een 3000 b.c. and 
1500 b.c., lived great kings with a vast palace 


of many courts, like Ikhnaton’s palace In 
Egypt. The walls were gaily painted with 
dowers and birds that were so much like the 
work of AHietaton that we suppose some 
artists must have come from Egypt to Crete 
or gone from Crete to Egypt. Perhaps the 
kings exchanged artists as a friendly gesture. 
The palace at Cnossos was very modern in 
its equipment. ' It even had a bathroom. 
In fact it had 
an enormous 
number of 
rooms of all 
sorts. It was 
called the Labyrinth 
(labyrinth). 

. Probably the 
story of Ariadne’s 
thread—which you 
will find on another 
page of these books— 
grew out of the fact 
that so many people really 
did get lost in the number¬ 
less halls of the palace. You 
remember that Ariadne gave 
Theseus a spool of thread of 
which she held one end. He 
unwound it as he went. To 
find Ms way back, all he had 
to do was to wdnd up his spool 
again and follow where the 
thread took him. 

Sir Arthur Evans found many 
of the paintings and vases and 
jewelry that had been used in the great days 
of which the legend tells us. He found 
many little statues, too, of the Cretan 
snake goddess, with her tight waist like 
those of the ladies in 1890. 


maidens, for the Cretans, like the Egyptians, 
always painted women with white skin and 
men with deep red skin. The boy has 
just turned a somersault over the back of 
the bull, and the girl has her hands under 
its horns and is about to make her leap into 
the arms of the girl on the other side. 

The Cretans were fond of sea creatures, 
too, as a seafaring race would be likely to be. 
They loved to paint dolphins and flying 
fishes, and other animals and plants of the 

sea. 

The figure of 
the “Cup¬ 
bearer” is the 
first painting 
that was dug up. 
His large bright eye 
stared out of the 
ground as they un¬ 
covered him, and 
the workmen 
thought there must be 
magic about him. It 
was a very slow process to 
get the crumbling plaster 
out of the ground whole, and 
a man was set to watch the 
precious picture all through the 
night. He told a vivid story in 
^ the morning of how he had gone 

£? ae 0n c«t^s b SIde°bS to slee P 111 spite Of himself, and 
they tamed to more s° be r tones how the angry Cupbearer had 
and patterns more nearly like „ , . , . , r , 

Nature’s own. The curving de- a PP ea red to him in a dream; at 
signs are painted in orange, this he had waked with a start, 
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Art the Cretans Liked 

The Cretans were very fond of pictures of 

bulls. We are showing a picture of a boy 
and two girls doing “stunts” with a wild bull. 
It is very lively, and it may tell us something 
of the story about the Minotaur to whom 
seven youths and seven maidens from Athens 
were sacrificed every year. In the pictures 
the youths are always darker thaft the 


signs are painted in Uia uj 

crimson, and cream against a r r . * 

background of shining black, deling that there were ghosts 

about. It is certainly a very 
striking figure, with its dark brown body and 
slim waist. There are a whole row of these 
figures, making a design of long cups and 
long bodies against a bright blue wall. 

When Cnossos was destroyed about noo 
B.c., the stronghold of Cretan civilization 
passed over to the mainland. Perhaps the 
most famous and beautiful things that these 
people made are the Vaphio (va/fl-o) gold 
cups. They are of solid gold and are shaped 
like teacups, with very beautiful designs 
beaten out of the gold sides. They show us 
again how early in history man learned to 
make pictures -of animals. The human figure 
was a harder problem, and it took the later 
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No. i, a frieze of partridges found in the house—per¬ 
haps in the dining room—of a townsman of Crete. 
No. 2, a priestess who once walked in religious pro¬ 
cession about the walls of a palace at Tiryns. She 
wears the tight Cretan bodice—-painted a brilliant red— 
and the long skirt of many flounces and many colors 
that was the fashion in Crete. No. 3 is the “Cupbearer.” 
He wears a richly embroidered loin cloth, silver anklets, 
a bracelet, necklace, and earrings. His skin is tanned. 


his hair is dark and wavy, and, like all Cretans, he 
has an extremely narrow waist No. 4, Mycenaean 
vase. No. 5, part of a fresco from Tiryns, showing a 
boar hunt. No. 7. This lively maiden is a priestess 
of Crete. No. 6, a small frieze of flying fish painted 
in lovely shades of yellow and blue. Often the fres¬ 
coes of Crete are nothing but scattered fragments 
which scholars must restore by studying other fres¬ 
coes. Nos. 8, 9, and 10, Minoan vases. 
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Greeks to solve that, 
have wonderfully 
lifelike pictures of 
bulls, but the de¬ 
signs have been 
cunningly made to 
fit the shape of 
the cup. Such 
treasures as these, 
all in bright gold, 
tell their own 
story of a rich, 
gifted people, and 
suggest that when 
Homer talked of 
a famous palace 
where the walls 
were of bronze 
with a blue frieze 
around them, and 
where the doors 
were of gold, he 
was simply look¬ 
ing at what he 
saw about him 
and not making up a fantastic 
dream in his head. 

Several times in the history of 
the world men from the north, 
far less civilized than the south¬ 
erners around the Mediterranean 
but bold and hardy, have come 
down toward the warm south 
where life is easy. As they 
traveled down from their cold 
homes, they would be tempted 
onward by the warm weather; 
and perhaps they' would meet 
traders with fine things to sell 
who would tell glowing tales 
about life in the south. So one 
day the shaggy northerners 
would appear over the moun¬ 
tains. Because they were a 
strong, young race, and because 


Not only do these cups 
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Among the treasures found in the rich graves of Mycenae were 
several masks—like the one above—made of thin sheets of 
beaten gold.. They are all different, and evidently were meant 
to be portraits. They probably covered the faces of the dead. 


Some people talk of fair-haired northerners 
... even down in 
Egypt, but there 
is no proof of their 
ever having seen 
that land. It 
may be more 
likely that they 
came to Greece. 
No one knows 
where the Dorians 
in Greece came 
from. Certainly 
they poured down 
from somewhere 
to the north, and 
took the country 
for their own. 
Some centuries 
after Homer’s 
civilization had 
died out, we find 
the Dorians and 
other tribes of 
uncivilized bar¬ 
barians settled in Greece and 
fashioning a civilization of their 
own—the civilization that was 
to be in many ways the greatest 
that the world has seen. 

You can see what savages 
these Dorians were in their early 
days from the kind of art they 
favored. About 800 b.c. or 900 
b.c. they were making only 
crude pottery that was hardly 
better than that of the Stone 
Age. 

Homer is the link between 
these men and the civilized Cre¬ 
tans, who had been in Greece be¬ 
fore them. The Dorians liked 
the stories of Homer, and they 
liked to claim his warriors as 
their own ancestors. Some of 
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A tiny room—scarcely larger 
than a cupboard—in the pal- 
the southerners had grown a ac e of Cnossos was the shrine the earliest pictures that they 

Kttu cff ..-n Hfrethkdng made are illustrations of Ho- 

££*? goddess’ ,eS £md her mer,S “ Iliad '” In the seventh 
priestesses were set up, and century B.c. they were making 
about the shrine were strewn ^ 

doves and small animals of -Pictures on their pottery with 

the sea. One such statuette figures that begin to look like 
is shown above. , . 0 

human bemgs. 


little soft with all their wealth 
and ease, the Northmen would 
conquer the south and settle 
down in the cities of their cap¬ 
tives. Then a new civilization 
would begin, and a new art. 
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From the beautiful vases above, you may see how 
completely the Greeks were masters in the art of 
drawing human figures and of posing them to fit per¬ 
fectly into a given space. No. i, a white oil jar made 
in about 450 B.C. No. 2, a fifth century “amphora.” 
No. 3, a red-figured amphora decorated with scenes 
of the battle of the centaurs and men and the battle 
of Greeks and Amazons. No. 4, a sixth century 


“krater” from Corinth. No. 5, a tall red-figured am¬ 
phora of the fifth century B.C. The striding figure is 
Zeus. No. 6, a red-figured amphora decorated with a 
charming picture of the little god of love. He carries 
a dove and is gracefully rolling a hoop. No. 7, a vase 
showing Bacchus and his wild and merry retinue. 
No. 8, an amphora. It was filled with wine and pre¬ 
sented to a winner at the great athletic games. 
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of the mirror on his head, we shall surely 
have hit upon a good way. So the Greek 
workman makes a figure to hold the mirror, 

and puts two little winged cupids on each 

side to strengthen the fastening and to con- 

nect the straight r .. . 

handle with the 

round mirror. It 

is all perfectly 

clear and logical ^ 

It is the same * x . ^^S|j 

way with all the ^ 

little things that i 

make up what £ SfeJj 

we call the “mi- ' 
nor arts” among \SmS %tor 

the Greeks. The 
coins are lovely , 

course they were 

mere money to c^lpyj^ ? 

around, and the 

only thing that s 

really mattered 

was that they *\* si 

should be full ^ 

weight. But the I 

Greeks must V.W 

have them beau- ^ 

tiful. So a given ' ' ' 

coin will have 

a whole tiny p boto by British Museum 

chariot with Take plenty of time to look at th 

horses on one ® xqi i sl t? d 1 | tai1 ’ * T I iey £ el< ? ng 1 
. , 400 B. C. No. 1 is from Terma; 

Side, and a lovely 5 » Amphipolis; 6, Syracuse. All ; 
head of Arethusa 1S of 

(ar'e-thu'sa), goddess of the sea, on the 
other side. 

In every branch of art it is the same 
story—a story of great cleverness to begin 
with, and then of long, hard work. For it 
takes the hardest kind of work to be an 
artist. 

And certainly the famous artists—the 
ones that the Greeks did talk about—had 
worked very hard to master their art. The 
famous statue of the “Discus Thrower,” of 
Myron, shows that already in 450 b.c. the 
Greeks knew all about how the human body 


C* 
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Take plenty of time to look at these Greek coins, and notice their 
exquisite detail. They belong to the best period—from 480 to 
4 °o B. C. No. 1 is from Terina; 2, Thurium; 3, Elis; 4, Tarentum 
5, Amphipolis; 6, Syracuse. All are of silver except No. 4, which 

is of gold. 


bones anu mu>e,e5 when the bodv twists 
around. I hat is something that students 
spend years learning no the art schools to-dav. 
The Greeks had learned how to make * a 

statue stand on 
its feet, and not 

Seem *°P~ 
\ pling over. Be- 

1 sides, as you 

P *' ^ gaze u P on the 

discus thrower, 
i you. see that they 

had found 0ut a 
It wonderful -way of 

making a man 
m, *°°k ca ^ m in the 

’ midst of a great 

m0ir * ■ 3 muscular strain 

* ^.TTVi so that his 

statue would be 
* I 1 pleasant to look 

Id at - 0th erwise 

you would be 

P '''***' wishing that he 

5 ■■■ < would put his 

discus down and 
rest a bit. The 
4 sculptor has 

. caught him in 

* the moment of 

rest just before 
he throws. 

6 , Thousands of 

“ later sculptors 

»e Greek coins, and notice their have tried in 
the best period—from 480 to _ r * 1 ,1 , 

Thurium; 3, Elis; 4, Tarentum ^ am ^0 do that. 

oid f sUver CXCept K °‘ 4l wMch Above all, as you 

walk around the 
thrower you find that he is just as good to 
look at from one point as from any other. 
He is a beautiful figure no matter where you 
stand, and each view leads you around to 
the next. Nothing has escaped the sculptor, 
not even the way the man’s toes grip the 
ground so that he may keep his balance. 

In these ways Greek art was a thing of 
wisdom. The discus thrower, made about 
450 B.c., comes from what is called the 
“Transitional Period,” between the earlier 
beginnings and the great days of Greek art. 
It was only about five hundred years since 
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these men had arrived In Greece, and that 
Is not very long for wild men from, the north 
to learn so much of beauty. 

Of course Greece Is a very unusual country. 
It is a mountainous land, with small fertile 
valleys between the ridges. The sea cuts it 
up into all sorts of bays 
and islands along the 
shore. There is a great 
deal of coast line for the 
size of the country. The 
Greeks were familiar 
with the sight of the 
sea stretching out end¬ 
lessly to the horizon. 

And when they looked 
back at their hill¬ 
sides they saw them 
bright with flowers. 

Two things about the 
land of Greece left a 
strong mark on the 
ways of her people. 

First of all Is the kind of 
air they lived in; you 
can never know what 
this means till you go 
to Greece. The air. is 
extraordinarily clear 
and extraordinarily 
soft. 

When the director of 
the Pergamon Museum 
in Berlin tried to pro 
duce the effect of that 
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Apteros (nl'ke ap'te-rds), or the Wingless 
Victory, hanging upon the edge of the Acrop¬ 
olis at Athens, will give an idea of how that 
wonderful air set things off. 

The second thing about the land of Greece 
which helped to form the people was the 

.., little valleys that 

divided the country up 
into small communities 
where everybody knew 
everybody else, and 
where all the citizens 
were very proud of their 
own towns. Every 
single person seemed a 
larger and more impor¬ 
tant creature than in 
some vaster land. Each 
town was spurred on to 
do new and better 
things in rivalry with 
other towns. This kept 
all minds alert. Our 
notions of democracy 
and of individual rights 
are an old story to us 
now, but the Greeks 
seem to have been the 
first people who really 
thought about them. 
No land had been demo¬ 
cratic before, and no¬ 
body had had any par¬ 
ticular rights- 


... nguw and that 

air indoors as a setting tf Biscu f v T ^°? er ” &e b ^ a ^fS a statuebyMyron! ^ one t ^ iereasonsw 3 ?y. 
( , 7 & From tins and other copies, scholars have been the Greeks were SO dif¬ 
fer the great altar of aWe t0 reconstruct the famous statue as it must ,v , 

p prfTOr ^,,:r , „ , ^ have looked. ierent from other people 

Pergamon he spent ten of the andent ^ P 

>ears working on the problem. He tried To these Greeks, above all the rest “the 
many a mixture of tints on the wall and proper study of mankind was man.” First 


many a skylight and a rose-colored floor. 
But he got the effect at last, and his museum 
is a proof of all the difference that light and 
air can make. The statues and carvings in 
Berlin are not so .wonderful, for instance, 
as those in the British Museum in London; 
and, yet there is more magic in the wav 
things look in Berlin. 

That was the kind' of air the Greeks lived 
In all the time. It made everything stand 
out so that they could not miss any beautiful 
outline. Any picture of the temple of Nike 


and last they were interested in people-—in 
men and women. They would have been 
amazed to see so many of our scientists 
spending their lives in the study of insects 
and snakes and fishes. To be sure, thev 
liked the animals and trees and flowers well 
enough, but they found people far more in¬ 
teresting. So it was human beings that they 
drew and carved over and over for a thousand 
years. That is one reason why they did the 
human figure so much better than anybody 
else. They gave their thoughts to that one 
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Bo not fail to look carefully at these Greek statues. 
No. 5 is an ancient statue from the island of Samos, 
It was made in about the middle of the sixth century 
B.C., and has been called the “Hera of Samos.” Even 
though it is stiff and unnaturally round, this figure has 
charm, the charm of simplicity. In its many tiny folds 
we can see—even thus early—a certain grace of ar¬ 
rangement. No. 4, one of the “Acropolis Maidens,” 
from the middle of the sixth, century B.C. The artist 
had not learned how to make the figure of a human 
being look real, and so he turned what he saw into a 
pattern. He made a pattern of the face, of the curling 


locks, and of the folds of the drapery. From the re¬ 
sult we can learn that to be artistic, a thing does not 
have to be true to life. No, 6 is the famous “Chariot¬ 
eer*’ of Delphi, made in about 470 B.C., at a time 
when the Greeks were combining the patterns of their 
early period with a greater truth to nature. The simple 
folds of the drapery may seem to be all alike, but 
really they all hang differently. That is why the 
folds are so beautiful. No. 1, an Amazon, a Roman 
copy of a Greek statue. No. 2, Roman copy of the 
“Youth Binding His Hair” by Polyclitus. No. 3, Ro¬ 
man copy of the “Spear Bearer” by Polyclitus. 
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m Ac^ma sstauus a iDveiy 

temple of the early fifth century B.C. The statues 
of Its pediments are famous for their careful 

grouping and for their strong and truthful mod¬ 
eling. 


in noth of the pediments Athena stands in the 
center, quietly dominating a scene of violent 
. 0n eitiier side are the twisted figures 
of fighting or fallen warriors—all beautifully 
fitted into the triangular frame 



problem all the time. We can see this in 
the earliest things they did. 

They could do very little at the start in 
sculpture. Their first statues are not very 
much more than blocks of stone. After a 
while, they cut out the two legs and 
made them stand apart. Then they had / 
their troubles with the faces. The curi- M 
ous “archaic smile’ 7 , .A*^ 


ous “archaic smile’ 7 
of their early statues 
may not have been 
meant to be a smile 
at all. It is a rather 
difficult thing, when 
you are carving a 
block of stone, to 
make the mouth join 
the cheeks in the 
right way. The 
earlier sculptors may 
have made a smile 
merely because they 
could do no better. 

In the statue of a 
maiden which was 
made about 580 b.c. 
we have something 
that looks a good deal 
like a wooden doll 
with wide, staring 
eyes and a stiff figure. 
Perhaps the most 

famous _ 

early Greek jK& l 
statues be- 

long to a Wfifi K—„ 

_ „ _ . Pfaofco by Alinari 

g r ° u P The Egypl 

carved on a how to gh 

temple at 








is a battle scene. The Greeks had been 
having plenty of battles themselves at the 
time when the temple was built, between 
49 ° and 480 b.c. But as a rule they did not 
care to picture actual battles. These seemed 
too near and too real. Instead they 
•i usually commemorated their victories 

y story " book C0 t “ ba i t " _sucl1 as the 

ing for the 


(e-jl'na). It 


uuc 

how tf&Z? flfAtoTd“a m or d how to tof th V£ n ,°* toow outcome of 
and make it look solid and lifelike The fro .? 1 lts background the Strue-pfe 

giving us a feeling of space and distance, after the 


the lower level of tto 1 , eTel , oi tte Wand 

..... 1 vaas srssi-ttsau: 
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rti:? ^!i r , d « u , cate . transparent draperies clinging to 
w..5 11 ? onns > the Seasons help Aphrodite to 
nse from the foamy sea. The intertwining of their 

■Acropolis maiden took her place like a stiff 
ramrod, a Greek sculptor could do a pedi¬ 
ment with many figures in all sorts of natural 
attitudes. 

When Figures Became Lifelike 

By the time of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia the artists have learned how to 
make even the figures lying down in the 
comers of the pediment look altogether life— 
iike. The west pediment of this temple 
shows a picture of battle between the Lapi- 
thae (lap'f-the), a tribe of men, and the 
centaurs (sen tor). These mythical creatures 
are struggling, while the god Apollo stands 
serenely watching. This is another picture 
full of struggle which is still calm and peaceful 
to look at. 1 

A great many Greek statues were carved 
to go on pediments or in other special places 
in the Greek temples. Others were set up to 
celebrate a great victory or to honor some 
great deed. The figure of the charioteer of 
Delphi (del'fl) must have been made to 
honor the winner of a chariot race. This 
mighty driver is very sure of himself as he 


^L?° d J he c . urTes of their bodies make a 

dSftsViS^l“- s 18 4116 famo “s “Ludovisi (165'- 
do-ve'ze) relief’; it is now in Rome. 

grips the floor of the chariot with his toes 
to keep his balance. He stands very tall, 
and his tunic falls very straight from the 
belt, which he has fastened high to keep his 
clothes from getting in the way of his arms. 
He looks altogether real, though he is almost 
too proud and handsome to be an ordinary 
mortal. 

The Relief Carving of Aphrodite 

From about the same time—that is, from 
the early part of the fifth century B .c.—we 
have the relief carving of Aphrodite (af'ro- 
di'te) rising from the sea. It is carved on a 
flat slab, with only the front rounded, after 
the fashion favored by the Egyptians and 
Assyrians. The three pairs of arms waltp a 
lovely pattern of curves, and the marble has 
been wonderfully carved to show the little 
folds of the wet clothes. Just as the chari- ’ 
oteer’s tunic looks dry, heavy', and substan¬ 
tial, these gowns are thin and wet, and plas- 
tered to the body. 

■From the later days of the fifth century 
we have a fine piece of work in the gravestone 
of Hegeso (he-je'so). It is a gracious and 



The Ludovisi relief is three-sided. In the center is See how carefully the sculptor has arranged his 

the lovely Birth of Venus,” and on either side, figures so that they will fit into the odd shape of 

the two fine reliefs shown above. the stone. ' He could not have done it better. 



In this beautiful relief from the balustrade of the 
temple of Athena Hike we see how artfully the 
Greek sculptor could assist Hature in making beau¬ 
tifully patterned folds to mould the form. 

even cheerful carving of the dead woman. 
The family evidently .wanted to remember 
her just as she looked in everyday life. She 
is sitting in a chair, perhaps in the act of 


The most famous of all statues by Phidias was a 
bronze statue, of the Athena of Lemnos. The un¬ 
usually beautiful Roman head above may well be 
a copy of Phidias’ noble and lovely goddess. 

dressing, and her maid is holding out a jewel 
box for her to choose a necklace. How won¬ 
derfully the flat stone of the carving has 
been turned into a room with people in it! 
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This is a reconstruction of the Parthenon as it 

may have looked in the days of Greece's dorv ^ fA r «? p * toe most sculptures in the wend 

Its bright colors were softened and mellowed fw f/ e tlie fragments cf the marble statues that filled 

the strong sunlight. a pediments^ofjhe Parthenon. Below Is a re- 

A - : pediment. 


construction of the east 



w u m 


a w ^ i j 
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W c do not know the names of the sculptors 

who carved these things. We do not even 
know whether they ’were all great and famous 
in their day. To the Greeks there were three 
great names in sculpture during the period 
from 500 to 400 B.c.— Myron (mi'ron), Poly¬ 
clitus (polT-kll'tfis), and Phidias (fid'i-as). 
But there are very few statues now left of 
which we can say “Polyclitus did this,” or 

Phidias did that.” These men were so very 
famous, however, that many copies were 
made of their statues, especially later in the 
Roman days. Even these copies, with the 
few precious original carvings we have, are 
enough to tell us of the greatness of the three 
artists. 

The Maker of the “Discus Thrower” 

Myron, the oldest of the three, we know 
already from the famous “Discus Thrower.” 
Myron was illustrious as a sculptor of ath¬ 
letes, and must have made many statues to 
honor victors in the Olympic games. 

Polyclitus was the man who made a statue 
that was considered perfect in all its propor¬ 
tions. Many a person in Greece had been 
wondering just what the ideal man should 
look like. When the Greeks saw the “Spear 


Bearer” of Polyclitus they decided that the 
head was just the right size for the body, 
the legs exactly the right length, the hands 
of just the right dimensions, and that every¬ 
thing else was of the proper size and shape 
for the perfect man. So the statue was called 
the “canon,” or “measuring stick,” for other 
statues. 

The Great Days of Greek Art 

There is a story that the people of Ephesus 
(Sfe-sus) once held a competition for a statue 
of an Amazon to be placed in the temple of 
Artemis (ar'te-mxs). When all the statues 
were ready, it was decided that the artists 
themselves should vote for the best one. 
Each artist voted for his own statue first, 
but every one of them put that of Polyclitus 
second; so it was decided that Polyclitus was 
the winner. No one could surpass him in 
picturing ideal men and women, though he 
could not put the majesty of the gods into 
marble quite so well. 

In that same contest Phidias took second 
place. It was Phidias who carved the great¬ 
est statues of the gods. 

Phidias lived in the great days of Greek 
art—in those years after the Greeks had 
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Photo by the Louvre 

Phidias could never have made all the sculptures of 
the Parthenon himself, for it must have taken an army 
of artists to complete so gigantic a task in so short a 
time. „ We do know, however, that he was director of 
the work, and that he must have been responsible for 


the uniform beauty of all the sculptures. It was he 
who planned the beautiful grouping of figures in the 
pediments, and the rhythmical arrangement of the 
frieze, with its figures marching in quiet procession. 
Part of the frieze is shown above. 



■ Photo by British Museum 

This famous group—sometimes called the “Three 
Fates”—comes from the eastern pediment of the 
Parthenon. These are the majestic, idealized figures 
of Phidias and the other artists of the fifth century, 
when gods were made to look like gods and not like 
men. From these draperies we can see one reason 

beaten back the Persians, and when the city 
of Athens was the proudest place in the 
world. The people turned joyously to the 
building and decoration of Athena’s great 
temple on the Acropolis (a-krop'o-lis), that 
beautiful hilltop where the Athenians put 


why Greek art is such a great art. Natural as the 
drapery may look, we know that the heavy wool and 
linen that the Athenians wore could not have been so 
sheer nor have moulded the form so beautifully. The 
artist also improved on nature in arranging his folds; 
he turned them into an artistic pattern. 

the buildings that belonged to all the people. 
The Acropolis stood for the glory of all 
Athens, and the eyes of the people looked 
lovingly up at the magnificent buddings and 
statues crowning it in sharp outline against 
the clear sky. Sailors far out at sea caught 
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their first glimpse of home from the glint of 
the sun on the spear of the great bronze 
statue of Athena, which stood in front of her 
temple, the Parthenon (par'the-non). 

Just how much of the carving on that 
temple was done by the hand of Phidias we 
do not know; but we do know that he was 
in charge of the whole work, that 
the ideas were his, and that 
sometimes he must have taken 
a chisel and done some cut¬ 
ting himself, in some place 
where no one else could jp 

do it to suit him. jByd 

The Acropolis of 'Wte 

Athens is probably the 
most famous piece of j 

ground in all the world, . ^ g*. / 

and the fact stands to 
the honor of Greek art. 

If you had lived in old * 

Athens, you would often 
have walked up the 
slope to that celebrated 
hilltop. As you entered the 
beautiful gate and advanced 
toward the marvelous Parthe- 
■ non, the first thing of beauty to 
fill your eye would have been Photo bs BtSton Ml 


Ikt-r< are g ■c.'ifn v.,a-i;!i;ru 

the even:. ^ Thai v.jra you v.oukf have 

seen n h:u: atwn a Green. A «nv you can 

see only ^the bitterer bgures that are left 
after ah tne years g ne ay—ngures that have 
mostly lost their heads, but that stand out 
as gods and goddesses still. There is no mis¬ 
taking their majesty. 

And no longer are there any 
stiff joints or awkward gestures 
or an - vt hing whatever out of 
^ place or out of shape. There 

^ is only truth to nature, 

with majesty and calm 
of the greatest art. The 
, Greek sculptor has now 

learned every lesson of 

his craft? and there is 
nothing that his chisel 
^|f I cannot do—simply, 

1 naturally, and boldly— 

SivS? 1 whether in a great group 

~ I in a pediment or merely 

I in some small square 

I . with only two figures carved 

on it. Even" figure is about as 

near perfection as it can be, 
and all the figures go together to ■ 
eum of Fine Arts compose a group of similar per¬ 
il this earring fection. 

rn—Ivea ve the When you had stood outside 


7 f ,7 T TO Photo bj Boston Museum of Fine Arts COmpOSC U gPOUp Of Similar Der- 

the tall and stately columns all You may see from ttis eaning fec tion. 

around the temple, throwing ^Abo^GT^erthe" When you had stood outside 
their deep shadows against the tiniest of their personal oma- in the sun long enough you 
walls. Next your eye would ments - t0 be b a ^ cefuI and would have wandered in among 
ave caught the bright colors of ^ the columns and looked up at a 

the sculptured story in the pediment above long strip of bright color on the wall. Now 


the columns. As a Greek, you would know 
at once what all the story in the stone 
carving meant. 


when the Greeks came to decorate their 
temple, they were not content to carve out 
rows of lions, as the Babylonians wrnuld have 


The Birth of the Goddess Athena 

You would have known the tale of how 
the goddess Athena sprang fully armed from 
the forehead of Zeus (zus), the father of the 
gods. And here you would have seen how 
Phidias and the sculptors under him had 
carved her as she stood beside her father, 
just after her miraculous birth. You would 
know that it was just at sunrise, for in one 
corner Helios (he'li-os), in his fiery chariot, 
is rising from' the sea, while in the- other 
corner the moon goddess with her tired 
horses is sinking down below the horizon. 


done. They carved people—the people of 
Athens in their feast-day procession. There 
are a great many people in the famous frieze 
(frez) carved around the Parthenon; for the 
carving runs all around the building. There 
are horsemen riding bareback with their 
cloaks flying. There are the maidens who 
carry Athena’s veil. There are all sorts of 
people. There are gods, too, seated on their 
thrones and watching the procession. But 
with all the crowds of people there is never 
any jumbling in the picture—never too many 
heads getting in one another’s way, n&ver a 
muddle of feet tripping over one another. 
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All is In perfect order- -as we may see it now 
in the British Museum, where the frieze of 
the Parthenon now rests, the most famous 

frieze in all the world. 

A Goddess Come to Earth 

Next you would have gone into the dim 
room, inside, where the beautiful statue of 
Athena stood. We have only poor little 
copies .now to tell us of her majesty and 
beauty. We have to imagine the vast figure 
of old. The head, arms, and feet were of 
ivory, the drapery of gleaming gold. She 
had a helmet and shield of gold, all carved 
and decorated with colors and precious stones. 

The statue of Athena in the Parthenon 
was the proudest possession of Athens. But 
there were plenty of artists who were jealous 
of Phidias when he received such a great 
commission. They made up a story that he 
had stolen some of the gold that should have 
gone into the precious statue. But at the 
advice of his friend Pericles, Phidias had 
carefully laid on the gold in such a way that 
it could be taken off again and weighed. 
When that was done, the charge fell to the 
ground. 

The Conspiracy against Phidias 

Then these jealous men put their heads 
together again, and pretty soon there was a 
story that Phidias had put a picture of him¬ 
self and Ms friend Pericles on the golden 
shield of Athena—which would have been 
an, act of dreadful sacrilege. Sure enough, 
the people found a bald old man who looked 
like Phidias, and another who was said to 
resemble Pericles. And Phidias was driven 
out of the city or else clapped into prison, 
where he died. At least we hear no more of 
him in Athens. 

To this mighty fifth century of. Greek art 
we may say farewell at the little temple of 
Nike on the edge of the Acropolis. Nike is 
the goddess of Victory. Carved in beauty 
on the balustrade, she is bending over to 
loosen her sandal. It is sunset; and there is 
something a little sad in that very fact. For 
the great days of Athenian victory are pass¬ 
ing. Athenian art will never be quite so 
majestic again. But the great fifth century 


will leave a glow that will never dim as it. 
comes down through all the years to follow. 

The Glory of Greek Sculptors 

We can never cease from wondering at the 
deft hands of the Greek sculptors. How 
beautifully they could carve hair out of 
stone, so difficult a thing to do! How mar¬ 
velously they could turn stone into silken 
drapery! They could make you feel the 
bones beneath the flesh, and all the muscles 
at their work. They knew the truth about 
these things, and they told the truth. To 
tell the truth is the first hard thing an artist 
must do. But the truth is by no means al¬ 
ways beautiful, especially the truth about 
twisting bones and muscles; and the second 
and still harder thing for the artist is to 
make the truth look beautiful—to make 
writhing bone and muscle seem effortless, to 
make powerful emotion look serene. The 
Greeks learned how to do that better than 
any other men who ever lived. 

The greatest of their philosophers, Aris¬ 
totle, told what these artists were doing when 
he tried to define art. In famous words he 
said that “All art is an imitation of nature.” 
Remember those w r ords. Remember, too, 
that Aristotle did not mean that art gives a 
copy of nature. A camera can do that, and 
the whole trouble with a camera is that it 
can do no more. The camera always tells 
the truth, and sometimes the truth is so 
ugly! 

Aristotle meant that all nature is itself 
trying to be more and more beautiful and 
perfect—every tree to grow into the finest 
tree it can be, every man into the noblest 
man. And art can imitate nature in this 
effort at beauty and perfection] it can do even 
more; it can outstrip nature in the race 
toward beauty and perfection. It can, be¬ 
cause it is born of the thinking mind of man, 
aim at the ideal. 

That was the aim of all Greek artists in 
their greatest days, and never before or since 
have any men come nearer to reaching such 
an aim. They knew life as it was, they knew 
the truth; and never forgetting that, they 
carved and painted life as it ought to be— 
they carved and painted the ideal. 
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OLD GREECE 


Note: For basic information 
not found on this page , consult 
the general Index , VoL ij . 


For statistical and current facts , 
consult the Richards Year Book 
Index . 


Interesting Facts 

Where we must look for examples 
of Greek painting, 11-49 
The Greek painters were realistic, 

n-50 

Scopas, a sculptor of troubled 
faces, 11-52 

For whom was the first mauso¬ 
leum built? n-53 
How the “Alexander Mosaic” 
gives a clue to Greek painting, 

IX -53 


Explained 

How “The Victory of Samo- 
thrace” typifies the fourth cen¬ 
tury, 11-55 

When sculpture ceased to be a 
sacred art, 11-56 
How “The Laocoon” group marks 
the end of a period, 11-48 
Why portrait painting dates from 
the time of Alexander, 11-58 


Things to Think About 


How did the early Greek painters 
get their realistic effects? 

Why did the Greeks become more 
and more restless in their art? 
What was it that all Roman 


copies of Greek art seemed to 
lack? 

Why did the Hellenistic people 
descend to ordinary subjects? 


Related Material 


Alexander the Great, 12-346-49 
Seven wonders of the world, 5- 
184-87 

Pompeii, 5-256-60 

Venus (Aphrodite), 14-409, 412 


The Colossus of Rhodes, 5-186- 
87 

Greek painting, 5-158, 12-53 
Mosaics, 12-109-15 
Pottery, 12-43-61 


Practical Applications 

Much modern pottery is painted ing lines of Grecian robes are 
m a manner closely resembling often used in costume design, 
that of the Greeks. The flow- 


Summary Statement 

Though Greek painting is closely paralleled Greek sculpture 

largely lost, we know that it in artistic perfection. 

(Also See Bibliography, VoL IS) 
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the Ideal man. While searching for the ideal, 
Polygnotus also liked to try new experiments. 
The vase painters took up his new notions 
eagerly, and we can get a glimpse from them 
of what the great paintings of Polygnotus 
must have been like. 

For Instance, we can 
Imagine from the 
things we see on 
vases what a picture 
by Polygnotus of 
Apollo and Artemis 
(ar'te-mls) shooting 
the children of Niobe 
(nl'6-be) would have 
been. We can see 
from the little wavy 
lines that stand for 
hills that Apollo and 
Artemis are up be¬ 
hind the fallen figures 
and are shooting at a 
boy on the right, who 
is running off Into the 
distance. The pic¬ 
ture gives only a bare 
skeleton of a land¬ 
scape, in a sort of 
sign language that 
stands for hills and 
trees. But it tells a 
story, and it started 
people trying to 
make a flat back¬ 
ground look like na¬ 
ture out of doors. 

We can see what a 
difference this made 
in painting when we 
look at such pictures 
as those of the 
‘‘Knucklebone 
Players” and of the 
“Centaur Killing a 
Tiger.” These look 
like painting as we 
know it to-day, with 


Photo by Alinari 

This is the only great masterpiece of Greek sculpture that 
has come down to us. It is the Hermes of Praxiteles. 
Ancient writers who were lucky enough to see the other 
works of Praxiteles evidently considered this statue scarcely 
worth mentioning. But we who can see the others only in 
clumsy Roman copies, consider this to he one of the most 
beautiful works of art of all time. 


various lights and shades skillfully shown. 

Zeuxis, coming at the end of the fifth cen¬ 
tury b.c,, eagerly took up this new kind of 

painting. He did not care so much for lofty 
and ideal pictures as for the clever effects 


he could get with shading and perspective. 
There is a story that Zeuxis once drew some 
grapes which looked so real that the birds 
came to peck at them. Then another artist 
painted a curtain so cleverly that Zeuxis 
asked him to draw 
the curtain aside to 
show the picture be¬ 
hind it. When 
Zeuxis found that 
the curtain itself was 
a picture, he gave 
the other painter the 
prize. He said he 
had managed to de¬ 
ceive only the birds, 
while his friend had 
deceived no less an 
artist than himself. 

From this time on, 
the Greek artists 
were more and more 
intent on making 
things look real. 
Sculptors did won¬ 
derful things in turn¬ 
ing stone into soft 
flesh or flowing dra¬ 
pery. When the 
statue of Hermes 
(hur'mez) with the 
baby Dionysus (di'o- 
nl'sus) was dug up 
not many years ago, 
a photograph of it 
was sent to a scholar 
who was a high au¬ 
thority on old stat¬ 
ues. He admired it 
greatly; but he asked 
why they had left a 
cloak hanging on the 
tree trunk when they 
took the picture. Of 
course the cloak was 
part of the carving, 
but it looks so lifelike 
that the scholar mistook it for real cloth! 
The Hermes of this statue is a fascinating 
person. Though his face is carefree, you 
can see the shadows run across it as you 
look at him, and he seems to change his 
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Photo by Chauffourier, Rome 

Of Praxiteles* statue of the Aphrodite, or Venus, of 
Cnidus, which an ancient writer describes as the most 
beautiful statue in all the world, the Romans made 
several copies. One of them—not completely nude, 
as the great sculptor had made the goddess—is shown 
at the left. Unfortunately we cannot see in it the 
‘‘happy expression,” the “finely-penciled eyebrows,” 
the “melting gaze,” and smile which “played gently 


about her parted lips,” as described by the ancient 
author. But we know that, since the statue was the 
most famous of all the sculptures of Praxiteles, it must 
have been even more beautiful than the Hermes. And 
m some of the copies the dreamy look, the graceful 
pose, and soft hair of the original have been preserved, 
lo the right is the famous Aphrodite of Melos—or 
Venus de Milo”—probably made in about 250 B.C. 
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Above are two marble reliefs from the tomb of Man- hand in some of the friezes where poses are bold and 
solus. We know that Scopas worked on the sculptures strenuous, where faces show emotion, and where fine 
of this building, and perhaps we can recognize his workmanship shows the hand of a master. 

expression under your eyes. You are never Praxiteles made a famous statue of Cupid 
quite sure whether he is happy or sad. bending his bow. They say that the sculptor 

Perhaps the artist of the fourth century, promised a famous lady named Phryne 
trying to be so real, felt that Phidias had (frl'ne) any one of his statues that she liked 
said all there was to say in the realm of the most. Now Phryne was not quite sure which 
ideal. Then too, Athens and the rest of one to choose. In order to find out which 
Greece had begun to one Praxiteles himself 

lose their power. - - - v thought the best, she 

These were days of . . .••• ,• ordered a slave to run 

war and struggle, and ’ i '. .■ . into his studio and cry 

the Greeks could not . ; “Fire!” The slave 

be so proud and serene t . r ■ obeyed, and Praxiteles 

any longer. W hen '■ ■ . turned first to rescue 

they made statues of . Vj' . —- ^ \ his Cupid. Then the 

their gods they now | ' 4 ^ lady said, “I choose 

tended to give the ■ ' '' ; that one, please.” 

deities moods more ' . There was another 

like their own. sculptor named Scopas 

The first great g . . (sko'pas) who carved 

sculptor of this fourth troubled faces. The 

century was Praxiteles *f >. » , I ttl ■ hollows of the eyes are 

(prak-slt'i-lez), who . : so deep as to make 

probably carved the , .jM'V l ill black shadows out of 

Hermes we were just 1 A ’ * g| jHAM . which the eyes look 

describing. He also : very sadly on the 

carved a beautiful ^ ■ wor id. We have noth- 

fifVg fir'tS^^whic'h £ Us is Mausoleum at Halicarnassus as one scholar ’!f S at a p t ^ at We Caa 
\al rO-Ql tcj, wnicn has restored it. This tomb, one of the Seven Wonders be sure IS the work of 

caused a great stir. of itt memor * of Scopas, but he must 


Jw; r, 

■ _ 




caused a great stir. of 4116 World, was built b 
° her husban< 

This statue was made 

for the city of Cnidus (ni'dus) and it was so 
much admired that the king of Bithynia (bi- 
thln'J-a) up on the Black Sea offered to pay 
all the city’s debts if he might have the 
statue. But the people of Cnidus would not 
part with their Aphrodite, who brought visi¬ 
tors from all over the world just to see her. 


UM U.U VdUV I , - 

one of the Seven Wonders be sure IS the work of 
M“s aittmemory ° f Scopas, but he must 
have been one of the 
leaders in his day, for legends link his name 
with two of the Seven Wonders of the 
Ancient World. 

One of these wonders, built about 350 b.c., 
was the temple of Artemis at Ephesus. It 
was put up to replace an older temple which 
burned down on the night when Alexander 












the Great was born. Of this enormous build- troubled action. vv - , 

ing we have only bits and fragments left now. pe, ok m this w rk j- G fT 

On a drum that once stood beneath one of Pa/lhemn, hut -eva.e n u-hV^e aciiv^ 


the great columns there is 
carved, some beautiful drapery 
and a Hermes with head 
thrown back and open mouth; 
these are certainly fine enough 
to make us suspect that Sco- 
pas did the carving. 

The same thing is true of 
some of the pieces of the Mau¬ 
soleum (mo'so-le'um) at Hali¬ 
carnassus (hal'i-kar-nas'us). 


J* 


mj AuVt that their clothes are 
iji.ng ail about and filling up 

the space. 

In ^the thirteen brilliant 

} ears 1 rom 53 0 b.c .0323 B.c., 
Alexander the Great con¬ 
quered most or the ancient 
world and renewed the glory 

of old Greece. Under him the 
land nourished again, and 

naturally his court attracted 


tmc ntW ™«. u *u ms s allant md spirited horse 1115 court attracted 

O her wonder was built comes from the Mausoleum at the best artists The great#*;* 

aSSUS ‘ of these were Avsippu? fit 

mish i-a) in memory of her husband Mau- sip'fls) the sculptor and Apelles (£ ncl'e?) 
solus. It is one of the favorite games among the painter. They must both have made 
scholars to try to find out from the pieces portraits of Alexander himself but these are 

lonpi»c’et,^,“ 

their other work. Of 

course the paintings of 
Apelles are all gone, 
and there is nothing 
from the chisel of Ly¬ 
sippus left for us to look 
at. \\ e have to imagine 
their work as best we 
can from the copies of 
them and from the 
stories people told 
about them. 

The famous painter 
; Apelles is really no 
more than a name to 
us. They say he 
painted a famous pic¬ 
ture of Aphrodite rising 

. ...... from the sea and press- 

^ Photo by British Museum ing the sea foam from 

tbl 1C ^ em ^ n f S The colossal statues of Mausolus and Artemisia, ^ er Gripping hair. He 
us ludi uie great works shown above, were evidently meant to be true por- was very famous for 
Of these later davs of traits of the long and queen. TT _ 


that are left what the 
tomb really looked like 
when it stood in all its 
glory. 

About all we know is 
that it had a great 
pyramid built up in 
steps at the top, and 
that on the summit of 
the pyramid stood a 
huge four-horse chariot 
and statues of Mauso¬ 
lus and his queen. 
These are in the Brit¬ 
ish Museum now. 
They are very different 
looking people from 
those we find from the 
chisels of the fifth cen¬ 
tury sculptors. Mau¬ 
solus was a king in Asia 
Minor—which reminds 



of these later days of traits of the ■ 

Greek art do not belong strictly to the 
little peninsula of Greece. Though many 
of the artists were born in Greece, they could 
not find work enough at home and had to 
go over to the prosperous cities of Asia Minor 
to earn a living. Scopas evidently did that. 
A frieze from this mausoleum shows quickly- 
darting figures that look like his work because 
they are so finely carved and so full of 


tganu queen. his portraits too. How 

fascinating it would be to have just one of 
his paintings of the great Alexander! 

We are lucky enough to have found in 
the Roman city of Pompeii (pom-pa'e) one 
fine picture which is certainly a copy of a 
Greek painting of Alexander's time. The 
Romans were not quite clever enough to do 
so fine a thing as this without some Greek 
painting to copy from. This particular copy 




from Ills horse ana IS going to Perhaps in the many later heads u & oax * luo,u. * , 

oi IA nf lik mrnrade The that we can recognize as represent- figures that seemed taller and 

the aid oi ms comraae. me . the t conqueror , we can & , - r ,1 

King’s driver is turning his find some trace of the lost portraits more lithe than that oi t 

chariot swiftly to the right. by Lysippus. thickset “Spear Bearer.” We 

Alexander has lost his helmet in the struggle, have a well-known statue of a youth scraping 

and all the many spears seem about to aim himself which may be a copy of a statue by 
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Lysippus. We knw.- :h;it !.■ 

great carving of Alexander j 
Ihis work contained portrai; 
the sculptors friends, said t< 
likenesses. 

IVe still have a sarcophagus 

that is, a case for a 
coffin— which is called 
Alexander's because it 
has a portrait of him. 
on it. It is very inter¬ 
esting, for it has the 
fine Greek color left 
after all these years, 
and is a splendid pic¬ 
ture of action. Some¬ 
one must have ad¬ 
mired the great 
carving of Lysippus 
so much as to have 
something like it 
carved on a tomb. 

For every statue 
that left his studio 
Lysippus put away a 
gold piece in a chest. 

When he died, his 
heirs found fifteen 
hundred gold pieces 
stored away. That is 
a large number of 
statues to have made 
in a* lifetime, even 
with many assistants 
to help in the work. 

The sculptors of 
this fourth century in 
Greece liked to carve 
people in many sorts 
of violent action. 

They carved out tall, 
sinuous figures that 
leap and plunge. If 
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way Alexander led his 
army as far as Xorth- 
v/est India. I hen his 


soldiers rebelled and 


Photo l>y Aliuari 


This Roman statue may be a copy of the famous bronze 
statue of A Youth Scraping Himself* 3 * which we know 
•Lysippus made. The Roman artist who copied the 
the calm and sta tjie—if indee<l this is a copy of it—was able to re- 

I e caim ana Stately produce the slender proportions of the original master- 

xL. TTl lT TIT ACA Ui A J .x.!1 - 1 J."L. _ Jt* 


figures of the Parthe- *> iec . e ’ but A ot * he beailt y of detail and the fineness of cfAA j 
„ AT1 orA tTrrvTVol ^ workmanship which Lysippus was particularly noted for. slooa 


non are typical of the 
fifth century, the famous Victory of Samo- 
thrace (sam'o-thras) is typical of the fourth. 

When you stand at the bow of a swift 
boat and watch the white foam rushing away 
in front of you, you have a feeling of speed 
and strength and joy that hardly any other 


forced him to return. 
He died on the wav 
back, at Babylon in 
523 b.c., and his em¬ 
pire was split up 
among his generals. 
Each of these tried to 
make his kingdom as 
splendid as Alex¬ 
ander’s empire, and 
many new cities arose 
to rival one another. 
The architects and 
sculptors and painters 
hastened to build and 
beautify these new 
cities. As Greek art 
reached over toward 
the East it took ideas 
of splendor from the 
Orient and lost its old 
simplicity. 

One of the Seven 
Wonders of the An¬ 
cient World belonged 
to this age following 
Alexander—the Hel¬ 
lenistic (hel'en-is'tik) 
Age. It was the Co¬ 
lossus of Rhodes. 
This gigantic figure 
for fifty-six 
years, till it was over¬ 
thrown by an earthquake. But even as 
it lay prostrate it was still a marvel. Few 
men could reach around its thumb, and Its 
fingers were larger than most statues. There 
were huge yawning caverns where the limbs 
had been broken in falling, and within these 
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Photo by Alin&ri 

Thousands of tiny hits of colored marble went into been called the “Alexander mosaic.” It may well be 

the making of this exciting battle scene, which has a copy of a fourth century Greek painting. 


could be seen great masses of rock that gave 
the statue a firm footing when it was stand¬ 
ing. The statue was made of bronze, and 
was weighted inside • • - - 

with the stone to make 
it stand firmly. We 
are told that it took 
twelve years to make 
the statue. 

In these later days 
of Greece an artist 
would sometimes look 
to the time of Phidias 
and would carve a 
stately and serene god¬ 
dess such as the 
Aphrodite from Melos 
(me'los); but most of 
the people were no 
longer interested in the 
old ideal art. They 
preferred rapid and 
tumultuous scenes of 
action now, because no 
one had thought be- 



Photo by the Louvre 


, This beautiful statue, the Victory of Samothrace, 

fore of putting them was set up toward the end of the third century to 
mta crnne anrl thev commemorate a naval victory. The figure stands 

mto scone, ana mey 0I1 the prow of a slliP) her wings outspread> and her 
seemed newer. Thus draperies beaten back by the wind. She is often 
the great altar of Zeus called the “ Winged Victory '” 

at Pergamon (pur'ga-mon), built about a rather early, when 

century after the Colossus—that is, about first full maturity. 

170 b«c. —contains a seething battle scene genius remain to 
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with very lifelike figures writhing in pain. 

In a similar way the famous group of 
Laocoon (la-ok'6-on) and his sons being 
killed by serpents was 
a popular piece of 
work. Phidias would 
have been shocked to 
see such mortal things 
put into immortal 
stone. But sculpture is 
not a sacred art any 
longer. Artists find 
their models anywhere 
they please. One will 
carve a bent old mar¬ 
ket woman peddling 
her goods. Others will 
make all sorts of little 
figures from daily life 
—ladies out walking in 
their best clothes, 
groups of people gos¬ 
siping, statues of peo¬ 
ple dressing, and many 
other homely things. 

So it often is, though 
not always, in the his¬ 
tory of art. The great, 
majestic works come 
the artists reach their 
Then these works of 
be the despair of the 













Photo by Metropolitan Museum of Art 

In the center is a statue of an old market woman, by 
a Greek artist. To the right and left are dainty terra 


cotta figurines that were once gayly. painted. All 
three were made in the third century B.C. 







artists that follow. And the later artists 
may all too easily descend to more trivial 
things, to things that are clever and pretty 
rather than heroic and beautiful. 

In the Hellenistic days painters grew 
cleverer than ever at making us see distance 
and rounded solid things on a flat wall. 
They did not draw 


and a scarf that is such a pale blue as to be 
almost white. She has turned her head, 
and we can see only her round, soft cheek. 

Then we have a picture—some doves 
drinking from a bowl that is enough to 
remind us of the old story of Zeuxis and his 
grapes. For if we saw them in color we 
might think we were 


with mere lines any 
more, as the fifth ; 
century artists had 

done. Polygnotus 

had made the out- ■ 
line of a person so 
clear and beautiful 

that the rest of the 

picture did not 
matter. One wavy 
line could stand w r ell 
enough for a hill. 

Then, during the 
fourth century, the 
painters grew mar- • 
velously clever at 
making daubs with 
the brush that would 
turn into hair or eyes 
or muscles, with all 
the shadows in just 
the right places to 
make a whole person 
look so solid that 
you could hardly be¬ 
lieve he was only ■ , 

painted. Now, in Photo by AHnan 

the Hellenistic Age, This painting, called “Flora,” was found near Pompeii. 

_ . v . ■* ix - XT. - 1— — -i: — it,!-.. QsvmA- 


looking at real doves 
out of a window. 
There is a mosaic of 
an “Unswept Din¬ 
ing Room” that 
seems a sort of joke. 
We can see a 
chicken’s leg,, an 
empty shell, and 
even a mouse gnaw¬ 
ing at a nut. But 
what would Phidias 
have said about it? 
“What a silly waste 
of an artist’s time to 
paint a thing like 
this!” 

The Hellenistic 
people were eager to 
paint almost any¬ 
thing—even down 
to messy little things 
of daily life—and 
they certainly had 
the knack of making 
such subjects look 
real. But the best 


the Hellenistic Age, This painting, called “Flora,” was found near Pompeii, things the Hellen- 
ihf» •nsnnf f»r«; -nlflv In color it is one of the loveliest things imaginable. Some- istic artists did are 
me pamierb ) one has sai( | that “it is woven of morning vapor and clear , . , 

more and more With sunlight.” Even in a photograph we can see how charm- rneir portraits anu 

thirl: snlashinr in ® ly ^ dra P?ries flutter in the breeze, and their landscapes. 

tniCK, spiasmng how gracefully the goddess turns to pluck a flower. . % 

color, and less line. Portrait painting 


A good example may be seen in the picture 
of Hercules discovering his little son. The 
light picks out the little boy’s figure as he 
plays on the ground with a fawn. How 
heavy and strong the figures are! They 
make us think of the giants on the great 
altar of Pergamon. 

One of the loveliest things we have from 
this time Is a picture of a young girl gath¬ 
ering flowers. The background is a beauti¬ 
ful green, while the girl wears a yellow dress 


□l muiumg vayuj. OJJ.U. uc<u , _ j 

iph we can see how charm- their portraits and 
1 flatter in the breeze, and their landscapes, 
turns to pluck a flower. . . -f. 

Portrait painting 

dates at least from the time of Alexander, 
but in its early days only a few great people 
had their portraits made. Now It was a 
common thing to see portraits of ordinary 
people. And very fine these portraits were. 
Many that we have left were done for 
Greeks and Romans in Egypt, who imitated 
the Egyptian burial rites and had their 
portraits painted to put on their coffins. 
Landscape painting too now came into exist¬ 
ence—to please people shut up in great cities. 











Reading Unit 
No. 6 


WHAT THE ROMANS THOUGHT 
BEAUTIFUL 


Rote: For basic information 
not found on this page, consult 
the general Index, VoL 1 5 . 


For statistical and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year \Book 
Index . 


Interesting Pacts Explained 


How the Romans came to be the 
^first art collectors, 11-61 
What the Romans inherited from 
the Etruscans, 11-62 
How their conquerors and engi¬ 
neers left monuments far and. 
wide, 11-62 

Why the Romans erected their 
famed arches, 11-64 
Why the Trajan column is like a 


reel of film, 11-65 
Why the sculptors had to make 
faces as real as wax masks, n- 
^69 

Why the Romans painted their 
walls to look like gardens, 11— 

71 . 

The difference between the Greek 
and Roman way of doing 
things, 11-71 


Related Material 


Roman bronze work, 12-14-17 
Roman jewelry, 12-105, * 22 , 124 
Roman mosaics, 12-110, 115 
Architecture, 11-427, 438 
Literature, 5-229, 242 


Romanesque architecture in Amer¬ 
ica, u-512, 5x5 
Roman history, 5-196, 208 
The decline and fall of Rome, 5- 
2 45? 2 54 


Practical Applications 

The building of aqueducts, the from the Romans and are 
Roman arch, and the realistic greatly valued to-dav 
sculpture of faces are gifts 


Leisure-time Activities 


Build a model of a small section 
of a Roman aqueduct, 11-63 
Try to find in the museum or else¬ 
where statues of Venus and 


Apollo, 11-65 

Draw a copy of the head of the 
emperor Trajan, 11-60 


Summary Statement 


Greek art and Roman art are 
easily confused, though they are 
really very different. Whereas 
the Greeks strove for simplicity 
and perfection, the Romans 


wanted majesty and grandeur. 
The Romans were the first engi¬ 
neers of any importance, and 
their taste in art reflects this fact. 


{Also See Bibliography , VoL IS) 



Photos by Alin&ri, and Boston Museum of Pine Arts 

No, i. Head of the Apollo Belvedere, an idealized 
type which the Romans took over from the Greeks 
and tried to imitate. The Romans did far more 
artistic work when they took real people as their 
models, as yon can see from the fine Roman portraits 
on this page. No. 2. A Roman child. No. 4. Portrait 
of a Roman. This fine head and the head of the 
child are both so real and human that they might 
easily be taken for people living to-day. No, 3. Bust 


of Augustus. This great emperor is always idealized 
in art, partly because he was an emperor and partly 
because art in his time was particularly under Greek 
influence. No. 5. Portrait of Caracalla. We are not 
surprised to hear that this glowering and sullen em¬ 
peror did away with his own brother. No. 6. Portrait 
of Trajan, whose strong, homely face tells us plainly 
that this emperor was a straightforward soldier of 
simple habits and shrewd common sense. 
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WIMT the ROMANS THOUGHT BEAUTIFUL 

Capt r m %, semsx * * 


, a we know about glory 
°f Greek painting, and a great deal 
that we know about the glory of 
Greek sculpture, comes to us from Roman 
copies of Greek works. The Romans were 
above all else, soldiers and rulers, and bv 
no means such great artists as the Greeks; 
but they seldom missed a good thing when, 
they saw it. After they conquered Greece 
they never got over their awe and wonder 

Q + + Vl Cl 4- Vim -V--. _J* T . -t 


Greeks of the great fifth cer.turv bad made 
even- statue for a special purpose-to go 
on some memorial or in some special place 
m a certain temple. The Romans took to 
setting up statues as decorations around 
their houses. They were the first art col¬ 
ectors, and they started the trade in an- 
tiques. 

IBut however much they admired the 
Greeks, the Romans had other things that 


at the things they found there. 'A / ^ ^ “ had that 

Theybroughtasmanyofthem Eg 5 T&T “ e - v a ^ a T s P«t ahead of mere 

to Rome as they could—books S? mpIe and 80 statel ? m its propor- , ±J:le vast woman empire 

and pictures and statues, and h , ad , its own hi S h and 

even authors or artists ever built ; Beyond it lie the mins iaeais > as we may see if we 

or the Colosseum. 


even authors or artists. 

In Rome it became the 
fashion to copy Greek things. 
The wealthy 

men there im- - < 

ported Greek « 
statues or had \ 52 ^ 

copies of A-:: 

them made 
to set up 
around their. 
houses. To 
the Greeks 
art had been 
a thing 
to practice 
first of all, 
while with 
the Romans 
it became a 
thing to talk 
about a great 
deal. The 




travel at this day 
through the lands that 
Rome once ruled. 

In that part of the 
present land of France 
which was earliest and 
longest Roman, and 
which is still called 
rovence 55 (pro'- 
s, “the 
*e is a 
is you 
ibanks 
l (gar), 
urn a 
ddenly 
some 
wering 
dne of 
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Photo by Alinari 

In telling of Roman art we must not forget to mention 
the Etruscans, those strange people who came to Italy 
from no one knows where, long before Rome was 
founded. Centuries later they were absorbed by the 
great Roman state. The Romans borrowed from them 
many of their clever ways of doing things. The great¬ 
est art the Romans ever produced, the art of making 
portraits, was inherited from the Etruscans. The 


Romans changed this inherited art to suit themselves, 
for Etruscan portraits were a little too near the tnith 
even for the truth-loving Romans. So they mixed 
a little Greek idealism with it. Roman portraits 
might have gone the way of Greek art as other Ro¬ 
man arts did if the Romans had not wanted truthful 
portraits of their ancestors. Above is an Etruscan 
portrait carved upon a burial urn. 


and they seem to span the umns ail< ^ capitals ever cut by Roman art- 

river in great bounding ists; and at Antioch, in what is now the land 

leaps. It is mid country . j|L of Turkey, is a great Roman triumphal 

all around, for there are no arch. In the desert between the Red 

houses near, even to-day. It Sea and the Nile, the end of each day s 

was a savage wilderness in the days journey brings you to a Roman camp 

when the Romans came there to Wf' /built to provide shelter for Roman car- 
build their lovelv bridge for carrying / * jfjf avans journeying to and from the East, 

water to the city of Nimes. kgiZgM Now if you look on the map for all 

Far over in the west of England, in fflffTnl the places we have mentioned, you 

the city of Bath, is a pool made by the ML 1M will see how far and wide the ancient 

Romans and still lined with Roman 1|| Ml empire of Rome had flung its banners, 

lead. It holds the mineral water from (s\Jh| From every one of those places the 

a great spring which the Romans Ifc- JbP famous Roman roads led straight over 

tapped and 'which is still in use to-day. the hills to the center of the empire 

This pool is now what remains of - the Rome that is called “the Eternal 

the great Roman swimming ... City.” 

baths and of the clubhouse What kind of people would give 

which they built over the spring. Photo by awi birth to such an empire? A 

At Segovia (sa-go'vya), in tm s is one of the master- mighty people who were first of 

Spain, another Roman aqueduct £ eces J? f late * E * rus «“ ai & all great builders: builders of 

stands like a giant looking down is an amazingly lifelike fig- temples and cities, ot roads tor 

upon the houses of the town. and armies ’° f colonies, of 

Many a mile away, at Baalbek, man, but simply made him law and order. The interest ot 
in Syria, is an enormous temple ^ther “ome^Ld^a^bit the Roman lay in making things 
with some of the mightiest col- awkward. work—-making a great empire 
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Photo by Vernacci, Madrid 

This colossal aqueduct, built at Segovia in Spain, 
probably in the time of Trajan, is made of rough- 


hewn stones cleverly fitted together and uncemented. 
Old as it is, it is in use to-day. 
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Photo by Metropolitan Museum of Art 

These Roman ladies have come to the family tomb the Romans the family was all-important- and the 

to do reverence to the spirits of their ancestors. To family included the dead as well as the living. 


work and making a drain work. Aqueducts, 
baths, roads, camps, government—the little 
things and the big ones—were ail cared for 
with great efficiency. Romans were proud to 
think that wherever the Roman army went 
it brought order and cleanliness and comfort 
to backward peoples—and most of all the 
great privilege of becoming a part of Rome. 

How the Romans Carved History in Stone 

They felt a vast pride in their great em¬ 
pire, in all the men who had built it, and in 
all the deeds that had been done to serve it. 
A Roman general coming home from vic¬ 
tories far away wanted to set before the 
people a record of just what he had accom¬ 
plished. Each family remembered proudly 
what the members of their tribe had done, 
and especially the great deeds of their grand¬ 
fathers and great-grandfathers, who had laid 
the foundations of Rome’s greatness. 

In this way the Romans wanted their art 
to do something which it could not copy 
from the art of Greece. They wanted family 
portraits, and records of great deeds. They 
wanted a history of Rome in statues and 
pictures. 

So they carved their history in stone. It 
was their own story, and they carved it in 
their own way, though they could never 


wholly forget the Greek ways of doing things. 

Thus the Altar of Peace which was set up 
in 13 a.d. to commemorate the victories of 
the emperor Augustus in Spain and Gaul has 
a procession of people like that of the famous 
Parthenon frieze (frez) in Athens. The 
procession does not move along so smoothly, 
to be sure, as the Greek one. The people 
are standing together in a deep crowd, and 
whole familes are to be seen. For this is no 
procession of ideal figures, but of real persons. 
Always very fond of their children, the Ro¬ 
mans have put children in the procession 
too, right in the front row, with togas like 
those of their fathers. 

The Celebrated Arch of Titus 

One of the favorite ways of telling the 
story of Rome was to set up a great arch to 
celebrate a famous victory. Usually such 
an arch was placed along the road taken by 
the victorious army when it came back to 
Rome. Thus the celebrated arch of Titus 
was set up in honor of the capture of Jeru¬ 
salem in 70 a.d. by the young prince Titus. 

Evidently everyone was proud to see so 
young a man lead an army to victory, and 
Titus was a popular hero. The artist who 
carved the reliefs on the arch put all his 
admiration of the hero into his work. The 
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This Roman sarcophagus tells us a great deal about 
Roman art. It is really Greek art transformed—not 
early Greek art, but the art which appeared after the 
conquests of Alexander. It was fond of crowded re¬ 


liefs full of strenuous movement Some of the figures 
are Greek types. The figure on the right, for instance 
reminds us cf Olympian Zeus. Others are but slightly 
idealized portraits. 



Photos by Alinari 

This famous statue of Marcus Aurelius stands on the people. From this statue and from coins we can 
Capitoline Hill in Rome—a fine and imposing monu- recognize several other portraits of the “good em¬ 
inent to a kindly emperor who spent his life studying peror”; all show Mm with curly hair and curly beard, 
philosophy and working for the welfare of the Roman raised eyebrows and rattier prominent eyes. 
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winds up the column, running a little like a 

reel of moving-picture film, and showing 
one action after another, with Trajan him¬ 
self appearing in each new action. The 
carvers of the columns did not care much 
about making a beautiful design. What 
they wanted was real history, with ail the 
.little details they could 
show. Instead of a plain 
background they showed 
camps and forts, buildings 
and trees. Some of the 
heads are very finely 
carved, like that of Trajan 
with his son Hadrian be¬ 
hind him. 

Some of the people on these 
carvings have wonderfully in¬ 
teresting faces. The Romans 
loved to make good likenesses 
and they really left us the 
faces of their builders of em¬ 
pire. The Roman emperors al¬ 
ways had their portraits carved 
to leave behind them as a 
record of their glory. 

Augustus, first of the 
emperors, stands with 
his staff of office 
in his left hand 
and holds out his 
right hand with a 
kingly gesture as 
if he would always 
rule and guide his 
people. A coin of 

- r . • >m • Photo by Chauffourier, Rome 

the time of Trajan 
shows .this emperor as a 
strong and fearless general, 
very different in figure from 
any likeness ever carved by 
the gracious and thoughtful 
Greeks, 


lanur 


i Uui,y to m > nomugr to the 
dead. Xow nothing cmiH 
than a mask made right ur 
en an artist carved anv 


raak< 

trait 


_i there 

spirits of theij 
be more exact 
a man’s face; and vi 

other portrait of the same man, the family 
expected a precise likeness, because they had 
the features of the man so clearly before 
them. So the sculptors did their best to 
their people look real. Roman por- 
sculpture Is very Interesting for that 
reason,. It shows us the very Im¬ 
age of the men who built up the 
Eternal City and its empire, 
though it does not lead us into the 
realms of Ideal beauty, where the 
great Greek statues take us. 

The portrait statues are usually 
single heads. In the “Portrait of 
an" Unknown, Roman,” we may 
see the kind of man who sat in the 
Roman senate or drew up the laws 
of Rome. In another we see a 
soldier with the set jaw of a man 
of action. The Roman sculptors 
even took to noticing ugly 
features very carefully—the 
last thing that the greater 
Greeks would have 
dreamed of copying-—and 
In the later days of Rome 
the sharp eyes of the art¬ 
ists did not spare 
even the Roman 
emperors. The 
portrait of Cara- 
calla is dark and 

_ sullen, with an evil 

Boethus, a Greek sculptor of the second , . . . . 

century B.C., once made a statue of a hoy twist M. tne HlOUtlt tnat 
and a goose. The famous statue above makes you glad you are not 

may well be a copy of it. It is a charming , . J 0 J 

group, but only a sculptor of this late pe- nis enemy, 
riod would have dioseu^so trivial a subject The Romans learned their 

painting from the Greeks, 

The emperor Marcus Aurelius sits but their paintings, like their sculpture, 
on horseback. It gives one a stately air to served the Roman empire. There were 
be carved sitting proudly on a horse. But paintings of the great deeds of Roman 
Marcus Aurelius was a gentle man, and Ms v k history, just as there were carvings of them, 
horse looks more fiery than he. There was many a picture of victorious 

And the emperors were not the only generals. Just because the picture showed 

people to have their portraits made. Each a real man, and because the Romans wanted 



good Roman family had a room where it put 
the wax masks of the family ancestors. The 
place was like a portrait gallery, where the 


the whole story of their annals to be right, 
the artist had to take great care with the 
whole scene. He had to put. the trees and 
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Photos by Alina. . . _ 

Uvedat the time of Praxiteles. He is said to have the young Achilles learning to read. 




: V,* 


\ 


In the House of the Vettii at Pompeii are long friezes strenuously occupied with important duties. Above 

oniv a few inches high showing tiny cupids very they are selling fragrant garlands of flowers. 






Fm 

c v 


Photo by Ohauffourier, Rome 


Others of the little cupids are making wine, selling 
oil, and working gold with anvil, hammer, and bel¬ 
lows—d o in g all the things the Pompeiians must have 


done themselves. Others are engaged in chariot 
racing, and still others drive crabs and dolphins 
through the shimmering waves. 
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hills in the right places, and show what the Smedr.ts tlv- otaV.eu r , tcart- at N3 
town really looked like. No ideal or sym- Fw vU! w a: j .-t N wiruei aoav, a: 

bolic town or tree would do. These Roman a perswi in the r m w Ud bnu hlnwli iq~ 

paintings had to be as much like photographs parent!}' in a lowly gunner:, p, s>:b!y with 
as possible. The general might come to fountains in fn nt, arm Nth tret- , : th link- 
look at the picture and say, “That hillis too in them beyond. Ih.se would j T nt k w 
far to the right. I stood right by it, and 1 cleverly that one could: hardly bebevt, it was 
could see the town gate from where I stood, nothing hut color on a rial wall. 

You must do that over.” The Greeks had The Romans were very fond of landscape 
never cared much whether the geograph}' painting. It made their rooms seem spud* us* 
was right, if only it made a beautiful picture, and restful, and it gave the artist a chance 
The Romans wanted the facts in the case, to show how clever he was at making one 

even if they had to give up some of the see the distance. There are many fascinating 

beauty of the scene. pictures from the stories of the Greek my- 

The Romans of the better class lived thology, placed in dreamy Italian land- 
pleasant lives in their pleasant houses. The scapes. There is Ulysses visiting the Under¬ 
rooms were all built around a courtyard, world, for instance. And there are pictures 
Instead of having windows on the outside, of the beautiful harbor of Naples, and of the 
the rooms got light and air from the court- Roman warships, which look remarkably 
yard. - That left a good deal of smooth wall, solid and real. 

and the Romans decorated it with painting. Greek art and Roman art lie so close to- 
Sometimes they copied Greek paintings, and gether that it is easy to confuse them. But 
sometimes they painted “make-believe” win- in reality the Greeks and the Romans liked 
dows and columns. Sometimes they put in very different ways of doing things. The 
little figures, such as one of Cupid riding on Greeks strove for simplicity and perfection, 
a crab. These paintings, which often were The Romans liked majesty, and also pro¬ 
playful, were done in very bright color, duction on a grand scale. The Greeks liked 
usually with a red background, for the rooms ideal people, while the Romans liked the 
w r ere dark—their only light came through people they knew. Each kind of art has its 
the door to the courtyard. own virtue, but there can be no doubt which 

... Of course the pictures were not all playful, is the higher kind. 



If the dour old Ro¬ 
man whose face we 
see here were to 
come to life again, we 
should certainly he 
able to recognize him 
from this portrait. 
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THE CRADLE OF 

Note: For bask information 
not found on this page f consult 
the general Index, Vol. 15. 


CHRISTIAN ART 

For statistical and current facts , 
consult the Richards Year Book 
Index. 


Interesting Pacts Explained 


VI hat followed the decline of the 
Roman empire? 11-74 
Why the early Christians had to 
depend upon borrowed sym¬ 
bols, 11-74 

How the first Christian churches 
were put together from sal¬ 
vaged material, 11-75 
Why the early Christians turned 
to mosaics, 11-77 


Where the name “Byzantine” 
comes from, 11-78 

The Byzantine love of gold, n~ 
79 

What happened when Justinian 
brought the East and West to¬ 
gether, 11-81 

Why Byzantine art lingered for 
so long, 11-81 


Think About 


Things to 

How did the fact that the early 
Christians lived and worshiped 
in fear affect the development 
of their art? 

What had the lack of education 


and materials to do with the 
development of a new art? 

How did Oriental influences affect 
the Roman art adopted by the 
Christians? 


Related Material 


Persecution and martyrdom of 
Christians in ancient Rome, 5- 
273-274 

Christ brought before Pilate s- 

r 32 

The Byzantine empire, 5-287- 
289 

Justinian I, Byzantine emperor, 


5-405. He builds Santa So¬ 
phia, 11-446 

The decline and fall of the Ro- 


lne history of the Jews, 5-117-29 
Goths in the Byzantine empire 
5-289 


Practical 

There is a peculiar charm about 
the crudity and stiffness, cou- 


Applications 

pled with sincere feelings, that 
is found in early Christian art. 


With the breaking up of the 
Roman empire, art came to a 
standstill until its painful revival 
with the growth of Christianity. 
Then came a new realization of 


summary Statement 


its usefulness. Working in the 
greatest poverty, the first Chris¬ 
tian artists strove for beauty and 
meaning, and finally attained it 
m a new art. 


(Also See Bibliography, Vol. IS) 









Photo by Chauffourier. Rome 

Little by little, Christianity began to spread over the 
Roman world. Starting with a handful of faithful men 
who had known and loved Christ, it grew rapidly into 


a great organization, and the noble as well as the 
humbler classes came into its fold. Above is the 

apostle Paul preaching to a Roman lady. 


The CRADLE of CHRISTIAN ART 


Even When They Were Driven to Worship in Fear under the 
Ground, the Early Christians Were Starting a Fine Art 
That Would One Day Be the Glory of Their 

Churches Alt over Europe 


EVER has the world seen greater 
Jyy; works of art than those given to it 
—M by the ancient Greeks. In fact, 
there are many men who think that in all 
the years since their time we have never 
again risen to a height so lofty as that of 
the best among the great Greek artists. 

It was the Romans who carried some form 
of Greek art through all the stretches of 
their vast empire, covering nearly all the 
known world. Of course the Romans were 
different enough from the Greeks, and they 
made something very different of the art 
they learned from Greece; but their crafts¬ 
men spread the Greek and Roman art all 
through the world. In one of our former 
stories we have told how they did this. 
Then, after many a century, the vast 


Roman empire died. It simply decayed, 
and broke up into pieces; and a thousand 
more years were to pass before a new set of 
nations was to rise out of the ruins and grow 
into the ones we know to-day. 

What happened to the art of the world 
when the great empire fell apart? That is 
the story we must now begin to tell. 

The Roman empire first split into two 
great parts, the Eastern and the Western 
empires. The Eastern empire went on its 
way for another thousand years and more, 
down to 1453; and as we shall see, it de¬ 
veloped a great new art all its own. 

The Western empire died in the year 476. 
At least that is the date we always put down 
in our histories, but of course we know that 
no such structure ever topples on a given 
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day. It had been crumbling long before; and put it to their use. The figure of a 

and yet its power over the mind of man, in shepherd carrying a lamb had often appeared 

the arts as in ail other things, lasted for a in Greek and Roman pictures, and the 

long time afterward. This empire remained Christians copied that figure for the picture 

the biggest thing that had ever come to pass of their Good Shepherd, the Saviour of the 

in history; and what really happened was world. 

that for many a long year the influence of The figure of the peacock had been a Ro- 

Rome went right on as _^ man symbol (sim/bol), or 

‘ ‘ ““ " 1, ‘ emblem, for immortality, 

I and the Christians 
adopted it as a beautiful 
i ornament for their tombs, 
i They found such symbols 
: very useful; the symbols 
; could stand for things 
I that were very hard in- 
| deed to show in pictures. 

The early Christians were 
|| so poor that they could 
I have no fine carving, but 
' they made up a simple 
language of symbols for 
| their pictures, which told 
a great deal to those who 
j could understand. Many 
| of these symbols have 
come right down to our 
time, and are now to be 
seen in churches every¬ 
where. For instance, the 
early Christians made 
much of the first letters 
in the Greek words which 
meant “J esus Christ, Son 
I of God, Saviour.” Those 
, first letters in Greek are 
IX© YS,and put together 
in this way they spell the 
on the ruins of the old p^ oto t oy ^]; aar j .. * “ Greek word for “fish.” 

ylypy art b! h This statue of the Good Shepherd belongs to ThuS the P icture of a fish 
II. me little name Qt me early Christian times. The figure of a shepherd came to be a symbol for 
Christian religion was a la ™b had often appeared in Greek c • j 

i i , * Li * * and Roman art, and the Christians copied that me ^Viour, ana SO re- 

siowly brightening into a figure for the picture of their Good Shepherd, mains in many a cathe- 


day. It had been crumbling long before; 
and yet its power over the mind of man, in 
the arts as in ail other things, lasted for a 
long time afterward. This empire remained 
the biggest thing that had ever come to pass 
in history; and what really happened was 
that for many a long year the influence of 
Rome went right on as 
the main influence in the |5 " 
world. This was as true 
in the arts as in any other 
work of man. With what- ' 
ever changes might come, 

Roman art remained the 
standard for the Western 
world. 

Yet the peace and order * 
of the Roman rale did 
slowly die, and for some 
four hundred years there 
followed a disorganized 
scramble of new- peoples 
for powder. In those years 
few men had very much 
time to think about the 
fine arts. When they did 
do any 'work in art, they 
naturally took the easiest 
way—they copied from 
the Romans. And the ; 
more ignorant and more 
confused they were, the 
worse became their , 
copies. 

But there was one new 
thing in that decaying 
world which was slowly 
to build up a new system 

on the ruins of the old P!lotobyA!ioari 


great light that would fi- the Savi<m] 

nally dim the old pagan ways. And we 
must now tell the story of the art that came 
with this new religion—"the story of early 
Christian art. 

At first the Christians were so poor and 
so despised that they had to meet in secret. 
When they wanted a tombstone or an altar 
they simply took some old Roman carving 


the Saviour of the world. 


their Good Shepherd, mams in many a cathe- 
: the world. , , , j 

dral to our day. It was 

easy to carve or paint a fish, and every 
good Christian knew what it meant. And 
so it was with various other symbols, which 
were gradually forming something new in 
art. 

When their days of persecution were over, 
in the fourth century, the Christians could 
come out of hiding and begin to build their 
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Photo by Alinari 

Here in the gloomy catacombs under the church of 
St. Sebastian, the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul 

churches. They wanted to make the Lord's 
house as beautiful as possible, but they were 
still too poor to employ good artists. So 
they did the best they could. When they 
needed columns they simply took any they 


are said to have rested before they were removed to 
the churches which now bear their names. 

could get from some old Roman building 
that no one was using —just as poor people 
to-day go and salvage old wood and bricks 
to build a house. If the Christians could 
not get enough from one building, they had 
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its color for us to see even to-day. That was 

mosaic (mo-za/ik); it consisted of tiny bits 
of colored glass or marble all fitted together 
to make a picture. The Romans had "often 
put mosaic pictures on their , 
floors, and the Christians 
took to putting such pic¬ 
tures on the church walls, 
where one could see them 
better. 

At the start they copied 
from Roman mosaics, with 
their twining vines and 
flowers. Sometimes they 
made pictures of crowds of 
people in rapid motion, all 
done in the sketchy way of 
the Roman painters. For 
instance, in the great church 
of St. Mary in Rome there 
are mosaics of the children 
of Israel crossing the Red 
Sea. The wave has curled 
back on the left to make a 
path of yellow sand. On 
the right we can see the 
walls of Egypt with their 
watch towers. The scene 


apse of this 
figures show* 
than ; 

of the 


i crowd oi s 

picture Chri 



In the center 

hrone of gold 
gems. His 

hi, and su k 
>ve Him on 

’alvary. Around 
grouped some of 
their 

sadlv 


rain ‘icut ; 

the cros 

Mount G 

Him are 

His friends, though 
figures have been 


Photo by Aliuari 

In a third centuiy Roman tomb where a 
group of Christians—-among them the 
family of the Aurelii—buried their dead, 
many early Christian frescoes have been 
found. One of them, the picture of an 
apostle, is shown above. 



This kind of picture looks very well on a 
flat wall; but the most important surface for 
a picture in a Christian 
church was curved 
like the inside of a 
shell. It was the 
ceiling of the apse 
(aps)—or of the far end 
of the church, where 
the altar stood and where 
your eye first rested as 
you entered at the door. 

There is a church in 
Rome that was built, proba¬ 
bly as far back as 384 a.d., 
over the house of a Roman 
senator named Pudens (pu 7 - 
d&ns). This man was surely 
an important figure among 
the early Christians; in¬ 
deed, the stories tell us that he was a friend 
of St. Peter. The church built over his house 
is named for his daughter, St. Pudentiana. 
The artist who designed the mosaic for the 


is full of life, things in this 


shortened in a rebuilding of 
the church. In the old days 
the mosaic reached much 
farther down than it does 

now. Above in Heaven are 
the four symbols that stand 
for the four writers of the 
gospels—a man for St. Mat¬ 
thew, a lion for St. Mark, 
an ox for St. Luke, and an 
eagle for St. John. Do you 
remember that we saw 
these creatures made into 
one far back in ancient 
Babylon? 

The most interesting 
mosaic are the wails and 



Photos by Alinari, and Metropolitan, Museum of Art 

Here you, see the difference between the 
old classic style of capital, shown at the 
left, and the newer, Byzantine style. In 
spite of his many handicaps the Byzantine 
artist has made something truly original 
and beautiful. 


towers in the background. We suppose from 
old maps and drawings that they picture the 
main street of Jerusalem as it looked in 
those days, some 350 years after Christ. 

When we look 
at this fine pic¬ 
ture we must try 
to remember that 
it is made up of 
thousands of tiny 
squares fitted into 
a mosaic. Instead 
of the marble pieces 
that the Romans used 
in their mosaics, each of 
these tiny squares is made 
of two pieces of glass, with 
colors worked in between 
them. The glass lies on the 
surface and glitters in the 
light. The mosaic artist also loved to use 
real gold in their work, and the bright metal 
gave a resplendent effect. 

The clumsy hands of the workmen could 
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Photo by Alinarl 

This amusing mosaic tells the story of Noah. It be¬ 
longs to a group of thirteenth century mosaics in the 
church of Saint Mark, in Venice. How stiff and un- 

not lay the pieces quite evenly in the plaster, 
and each piece catches the light at a different 
angle, to give off thousands of little sparkles. 
The candlelight reflected from all these little 
bits of bright glass makes the dim church 
seem to be set with jewels. 

The New City of Constantine 

While the Christians in Rome were strug¬ 
gling to make their churches beautiful with 
very little money, those in the Eastern empire 
were far wealthier. In 313 a.d. the emperor 
Constantine adopted Christianity as the re¬ 
ligion of the state. This might have meant 
new wealth and power for the Christians in 
Rome, and indeed Constantine began by 
building some great churches there; but he 
found the old pagan ways very hard to up¬ 
root, and he finally left the city of St. Peter 
to build himself a new capital in the East. 
He chose the site of the old Greek city of 
Byzantium (bi-zan'shi-um) and renamed it 
Constantinople in his own honor. This city 
remained the capital of the Eastern empire 
until the Turks captured it in 1453. Its art 
is called Byzantine (bi-zan'tm). It was the 
Christian art of the East. 

At first the Eastern art was very much 
like the early Christian art in any other place, 
for the mighty Roman empire had set the 
style in the East as it had in every other 


real these figures are, yet in what a lively way they 
tell their story! Their draperies show some trace of 
earlier, classic styles. 

part of the world. But the Eastern empire 
included Greece, and that soon made a good 
deal of difference. A strong Greek influence 
was soon at work in the art of the Byzantine 
craftsmen. 

Nor is that all, by any means. East is 
east, and West is west, as we have been so 
often told; and always in every Eastern art 
there has been a love of splendor and of 
lavish decoration which have made any 
Western art look a little sober in comparison. 
It is those traits which we call oriental, and 
they soon began to show in the Christian 
art of the Eastern empire. The Christians 
there, with the Emperor behind them, could 
afford to do things on a grand scale, and their 
art grew more and more luxuriant. 

When Byzantine Art Was Bom 

Apparently even their best workmen did 
not have such good tools or training as the 
artists of the old Greek and Roman days. 
But they had their eyes open. Some work¬ 
man who had set out with his drill to copy 
the capital of a Corinthian column must have 
become disgusted, and decided that nobody 
could make curly leaves with nothing but a 
drill. He may have sat back on his heels 
and looked at the stone with which he had 
been struggling, only to decide that it was a 
sad mess—at least if it pretended to look 
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In an exquisite setting of gold, silver, enamel, and 
jewels stands the Madonna, with illustrious persons on 
either side of her. This is a detail from the famous 

like a Corinthian capital It simply did not 
look like that. 

But this artist was an Easterner, with an 
eye for patterns, and he started to look at 
his work in another way. Suppose he gave 
up trying to make it look Corinthian. The 
drill holes already made a rather pretty de¬ 
sign in the stone. How about trying to see 
what sort of pattern he could make with 
such holes? So he made a new kind of capi¬ 
tal. It was like lacework in stone; and with 
such an event Roman art died and Byzantine 
art was born. 

The Gorgeous Art of the East 

In the East people have an eye for color 
as well as for patterns. They make the most 
gorgeous rugs in the world. They love to 
put patterns even on the outside of a build¬ 
ing, and to lavish colors in all sorts of places. 
The art of the mosaic was a great delight to 
them. In the West the workers in mosaic 
started in a small way with the apse. In the 
East they set the whole inside of a church 
aglow with it. The edifice seems to be liter¬ 
ally built of rich color. 

They loved gold for a background. They 


“Pala d* Oro,” an altarpiece winch is considered one 
of the world’s treasures. It is Byzantine work, and 
was made in Constantinople in the twelfth century. 

would make a whole church glitter with hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of tiny squares of gold. 
They put pictures into mosaic, just as did 
the artists in the West, but they made them, 
more rigid and less human. The Eastern 
Christians were not sure they wanted their 
pictures to look like real persons. A strangely 
beautiful stiff madonna with great eyes was 
the kind of figure that they thought it rever¬ 
ent to make of a heavenly person. After all, 
they felt, these holy beings did not have 
bodies like our own, and they must look dif¬ 
ferent. They are very beautiful and very 
bright in color, as they stand out brilliantly 
against the gold background. 

Of course the Byzantine artists did not 
work in mosaic alone. They were marvelous 
painters and ivory carvers, and they made 
fine picture books as well. In the earlier 
days, when they were still copying Greece 
and Rome, they were more likely to paint 
lively and dashing figures, as in the story of 
Joshua. Later the figures grew more rigid, 
like the saints in the mosaics, staring sedately 
out of their wide, bright eyes. 

The city of Ravenna in Italy is a very in¬ 
teresting place because it was the meeting 
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Above is an icon, or image, of the Virgin. This strange This ivory cover for a sacred book was made in the 
and lovely figure was painted in the sixteenth century, fifth century and comes from Ravenna. The lux- 

but it is easy to see that it belongs to an old style that urious people of that day liked their books bound in 

goes back to Byzantium. gold, silver, and ivory, and set with jewels. 


place of East and West. The later 
Roman emperors in the West made 
it their capital. Ambassadors went 
back and forth between the court 
at Ravenna and the one at Con¬ 
stantinople. Byzantine artists and 
Byzantine ideas came to Ravenna 
and gave to it more of the Eastern 
art than any other Western city 
ever knew. And through Ravenna 
many traits of the Byzantine art 
spread into Italy. 

In fact, the two rulers who made 
Ravenna famous both lived for a 
time in Constantinople. 

First there was Galla Placidia. 

She was the daughter of a famous 
Roman emperor called Theodosius, 
and she was brought up at Con¬ 
stantinople. Her brother Hono- In this ivory relief the East 
rius was emperor when the Goths 
(g 5 th) came marching down 
through Italy and captured 
. Rome. The sack of Rome in the 
year 410 was a terrible event. 

Rome captured! In all her his- 



and the West have met. The 
classic drapery and the Co¬ 
rinthian columns belong to 
the Western world, while the 
rich ornament is typical of 
the East The whole effect 
is graceful and tranquil, but 
we can see that the artist did 
not quite know what to do 
with the angel’s feet. 


tory no enemy had ever entered 
her gates before as a conqueror. 
People said the world was coming 
to an end. 

Galla Placidia happened to be in 
Rome during that famous sack. 
Because she was so beautiful a prin¬ 
cess, she was carried off as a captive. 
One of the Gothic chieftains fell in 
love with her and married her. He 
was the brother of the famous Ala- 
ric (al'a-rik), who had led the Goths 
when they took Rome. When Ala- 
ric died, the rule of captured Italy 
fell to his brother and to Galla 
Placidia. 

During her days of power, Galla 
Placidia made Ravenna a place of 
beauty. She inspired many build¬ 
ings and paintings and mosaics. 
Remembering what she had seen 
in Constantinople, she loved to 
have these buildings all lined with 
mosaic pictures, and when she 
died she was laid away in a lovely 
mosaic tomb. 
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It is in Ravenna still. On the outride it 
looks like a plain little house, hut inside 
it is like a jewel box. Galla Placidia must 
have loved blue, for her tomb is the bluest 
thing one can imagine. Walls and ceiling 
are all made of sparkling blue mosaic. 
Up above your head is a gold cross with 
stars clustered around it in the blue mosaic 
sky. On the walls talf saints in bright rubes 
look out at you. A great vine curls up over 
the ceiling in one alcove. In another sits 
the Good Shepherd in gold and royal purple, 
with His sheep all turning their gentle faces 
toward Him. 

After Galla Placidia a Goth ruled at Ra¬ 
venna under the famous name of Theodoric 
(the-od'o-nk). He too had lived at Con¬ 
stantinople, and he liked the Eastern way of 
building in colors. The buildings of his day 
are bright with mosaic, too, though not so 
fine as those of Galla. She was, after all, a 
blue-blooded princess who knew about fine 
arts, and Theodoric was still a little rough 
and savage. He belonged to the new race 
that was beginning to take Europe away 
from such people as Galla Placidia. But the 
day of the Goths had not yet fully arrived. 

First came a great emperor named Jus¬ 
tinian (jus-txn'i-an), who brought the East 
and West together once again, for a final 
stand against the barbarians. Justinian was 
a great builder, like the Roman emperors of 
older days. To him we owe one of the 
mightiest churches ever built—the church of 
Santa Sophia at Constantinople. It was 
dedicated two years before his death, on 
Christmas morning in the year 563; and 
though it is now a Turkish mosque, it re¬ 
mains the greatest sight in the ancient city 
over which it towers. 

Justinian also built churches and palaces 
at Ravenna. There you can see him and 


his eni; >tifi - in tne.r n -Les >tatr hi 
rr.<Kile pictures <»r; bet *fi 4 he ekarrii A 
St. \ itvjc ve-tafa . Perhaps he and his 
empress are taking jurt in the dedication uf 
the church. What umrgrxus guid and jewels 
they wear' inter metnes are stiff with em¬ 
broidery, and even their sh ?es are jeweled. 

1 heir figures are very long, and their eves 
are egg-shaped; and figures and eyes of this 
sort were to stay in fashion for a long time. 
\oi until about 1200 did people begin to In' 
something else. 'The famous church of 
St. Mark in Venice, with its oriental beauty 
clue to the connections between. Venice and 
the East, is all aglow* with such strange, 
richly-clad figures. 

In the East this kind of drawing suited the 
people so well that they might never have 
changed it if the Mohammedans had not 
come to capture Constantinople in 1453, and 
to wipe away the Christian art there. Some 
of the artists fled to the West and taught 
their ways to Westerners. In the outlying 
countries where the Turks did not penetrate, 
the older kind of art kept right on. In Russia 
to-day you will find village churches with 
just such pictures as we have been describing. 
They are now caked ikons (I'kon)—a word 
which comes from the Greek and means 
“images.” 

One of the reasons why art kept on in its 

old ways was that after Justinian there were 
hard times all over the empire, and no one 
had the time to learn new ideas, or the wealth 
for carrying them out. East and West were 
split apart again, and there was a mad 
scramble for thrones. The East went its 
own way, growing ever more and more ori¬ 
ental. The West had to grapple with those 
Goths who were the ancestors of the people 
of our day. In a later story we shall see 
what these rude men did in the arts. 


The four bronze horses 
which stand above the great 
arch of the church of Saint 
Mark’s in Venice have had 
many admirers—and many 
adventures. They were 
made in Graeco-Roman 
times, and were once part of 
a chariot group. One of 
them is shown here. 



Photo by Metropolitan Museum of Art 


One of the earliest admirers of 
these horses was the doge En¬ 
rico Dandolo, who brought them 
to Venice after he had helped 
to take Constantinople in 1204* 
Then Napoleon carried them off 
to Paris—where they might still 
be if Francis of Austria had not 
returned them to Venice in 1815. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 8 


WHEN THE ART OF THE WORLD 
WAS MADE ANEW 

ISote. For basic information For statistical and current facts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, VoL 13 Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 


wily the tine arts wilted and 
nearly died before the Goths 
settled down, 11-84 
\"\‘hy the Christian monks made 
the finest picture books, 11-84 
W'faat the Romanesque artist did 
to the capitals of his columns, 
11-86 

How the Romanesque spread un¬ 
til it became the art of all 
Europe, 11-87 

Things to 

What had the ancient trade 
routes from the East to do with- 
the art of Charlemagne's time? 
Why was all art sacred art after 
the decline of the Roman em¬ 
pire? 


Before people could read, they 
learned their stories from the 
walls of their churches, 11-88 
Why we do not know the names 
of the artist-workmen, 11-88 
How religious travels began, n- 
t 9o 

Why the Romanesque was a prel¬ 
ude to one of the world’s great 
periods, 11-90 

Think About 

What had the establishment of 
the system of abbeys to do 
with art? 

W r hat was the great reward of the 
Romanesque artisan? 


Relate i 

History of the Middle A*es 
Chapter I, 5-263 
History of England, Chapter I, 
6—1 

History of Ireland, Chapter I, 6- 
143 

What the first churches were like 
11-440 J 


Material 

Charlemagne, 12-368 
Richard the Lion-hearted, 12— 
37i 

History of France, Chapter I, 6- 
164 

History of Germany, Chapter I, 
6-204 


Leisure-time A ctivities 


Make a drawing for a page of il¬ 
luminated manuscript, 11-84 

Make a simple clay model of a 
scene on a Romanesque capital, 


11-86 

Try to find examples of Roman¬ 
esque sculpture on the churches 
near your home, 11-89 


Summary Statement 

(Also See Bibliography, Vol. IS) 
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WHEN the ART of the WORLD WAS MADE ANEW 

When Great Rome Fell in Ruin, the Fine Arts Almost Vanished 
from Europe; but Here We See Them Growing Up Again, 
among the Conquering Barbarians, into Something 
of Which the Old Romans Never Dreamed 


0 ' 


| IKE all the other things that go to 
make up a civilization, the fine arts 

grew to a perfection, in the ancient 
world and spread all through it. Then, like 
all the other things, they suffered a 
decay. We have told the tale of their 
rise and fall in our former stories of 
the arts, and of their eclipse under the 
conquering Goths (goth). Now we 
must begin over and see how these 
Goths and their descendants began to 
create the new arts which have 

Most of the beautiful Celtic crosses 
that are found on the British Isles date 
from the time of the Norse 
invasions, and some—par¬ 
ticularly those of Iona, in 
Scotland—bear clear traces of 
that fact. But there is little 
on the crosses of Ireland to 
remind us of those fierce vi¬ 
kings and their strange runes. 

We find, instead, memories of 
the ancient East. On the cross to the 
right _ are lions rending their prey—a 
favorite subject with artists of Western 
Asia for many, many centuries. We find 
Eastern touches, too, in the way the figures 
are cut and in the way they are grouped to¬ 
gether. A Celtic cross may be known by the 
circle which always surrounds the point where 
the bars cross. The central group on the cross 
shown here represents the Crucifixion. Above 
it are shown Moses, Aaron, and Hur, whose 
story you will find in the Book of Exodus, 
in the Bible. On the 
shaft of the cross are 
three panels showing 
incidents in the life 
of St. Columba, who 
carried Christianity 
to Scotland. 


fa: 



come down to us to-day in our modern world. 

To get a picture of Europe about seven 
hundred years after Christ, it is well to take 
a map with the old Roman empire marked 
on it. Of course the Roman empire 
stretched over into Asia and Africa 
too, but we are now talking only of 
the western part of the world. Take 
your hand and cover tip everything 
except the southern half of Spain and 
the north and west of England—and 
Ireland. Your hand stands for the 
men from the north who came 
down and blotted out 
civilization everywhere 
except in the little spots 
you have left 

This cross uncovered, 
comes from _ 

Ireland. On I HO Ugh it 

graved ma Y not ** 

Celtic inscription: “A strictly exact 
prayer for Muiredach + -» * - 17 ♦ _ 

by whom was made IP^‘ e 

this cross.” Muiredach a pretty fail 
was the second abbot of . , / 1 , 

Monaster- i idea of what 

boice. This* | . happened, 

worthy man- ^ ^ 

did not mean 
to blot things 
out. They 
greatly ad¬ 
mired w r hat 
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they found in the south. Some of them had 
been through the East and had brought 
with them some pretty bits of art that had 
caught their eye—like the horn of Upas 
which some Saxon chief carried all the way 
to England. 

No one likes to have strange people come 

and seize his possessions. ... . 

It is human nature to ' \r ^ ^ m 

defend them., and there 
was bound to be a quar- ^ JBm 

re! when the Goths came ' jBB BLA.. 

and wanted it for their . 

own. During the years jfe" 

of quarrel the fine arts 

did not have a chance. ^ 

They waited and nearly d Wmft . §&s 
died before the Goths * jKml ' 

settled down. ■, 

But first we may say ^ jBK*’ ^fll 

a word about the places [ 

the Goths did not touch, i ‘ »■■ ? ' • 

They did not do much 
in Spain because they ;■/ ' 

had no time. The Arabs £;■/ J„„ 
came along from the Photo hy Britbh Muaeuui 
South and took over the was the celebrated abb« 
country, instead. The j 11 6 35 A.D. by a monk f: 


. Some of them had monks . from Rome came and founded col- 

t and had brought onies among the Irish. They built churches 

bits of art that had which are now gone; and they made fine 

the horn of Upas carvings and jewelry, and above all fine 

; carried all the way books. Such a book is the Irish Book of 

Kells, while another is the Anglo-Irish Lindis- 
strange people come fame gospels. If you look at a page of the 

Eindisfarne Gospels, all 
' r z : *r z T T^7" decorated in color, you 

d C an hardly believe that 
'' 4>l human ey es and hands 

1 , artist did go blind, but 

'■ ft In i he finished his work. He 

J» , UHlffl . sa y s he is a “f 1031 un - 

ij|l. The Lindisfatne Gos- 

wmmma J i prized. In fact, they 

‘ d' i miracles. The story 

11 • s j goes that when Danish 

<. , f = invaders came burning 

. ' d_: and stealing, the monks 

On Holy Isle off the northwest coast of England fled Nl lU ? r ® C10US 
was the celebrated abbey of Lindisfame, founded gospels, but their treas- 


OOTilft 


The itt 635 A.D. by a monk from St. Columba’s monas- 
, tery in Iona. Here the bumble monks, to whom 


ure was washed 


X c * . .1 1 T VWJ JU.CAC CJJ.C iiUUlUIC XUUUUO.O, W WIH1TT1 

SOUtll 01 opam StlJl has time meant nothing and sacred duty meant every- board into the sea . 


the stamp of their Moor- ffiXTed^gtf 

ish rule, and later Span- scripts. The most beaui 
ish art was to use many 
Moorish patterns. tracing this fine letteri 

Ireland was too far ■ orni 

off and too cold for the German tribes w r ho 
wanted an easy living. So Ireland prospered 
all by itself. The Irish were a gay people, 
always doing sudden and daring things, much 
as they do them to-day; and their art is 
lively and full of color. 


thing, poured their souls and all their ingenious 
skill into the making of a glorious series of manu- 


was a terrible tragedy 


scripts. The most beautiful of these is the “Lindis- and the monks went to 


The Art and Learning of Ireland 

From very ancient times there seems to 
have been a trade route through the north 
of Europe, perhaps through Russia from 
Greece and the East. The Irish had an eye 
for fine things, and they modeled their art 
on Eastern patterns. They were a learned 
people, too, and they loved fine books. 

Very early, about 500 a.d., Christian 


fame Gospels,” a page of which is shown above, v j * , 

Many, many patient hours must have been spent kea m ff rea ‘ : SOHOW. 
tracing this fine lettering and delicate, detailed But ill a dream appeared 
ornament. St. Cuthbert, telling 

German tribes who them to go down along the shore. They 
0 Ireland prospered rushed down to the sand—and there lay the 
were a gay people, gospels as brilliant and beautiful as ever and 
daring things, much quite undamaged by the salt water. 
r i an d their art is Irish art and learning passed over to Eng¬ 
land as England settled down under the rule 
in of Ireland of the Saxons. 

ing 0 e an Charlemagne (shar'le-man) rescued Europe 

nes there seems to for a time from its confusion and built up a 
through the north great empire. The pope crowned him at 
ough Russia from Rome as emperor; but it was a northern 
be Irish had an eye empire this time, with its capital up in Ger- 
modeled their art man lands, at Aix-la-Chapelle (eks-la-sha/- 
hey were a learned pgl'). 

ied fine books. ^ With Charlemagne came order for a while. 
do a.d., Christian It was his dream to turn his northern forests 












into fine cities where art and learning might «jn the wad- -they were copies in m the : r*k. 
flourish as they had once flourished in the Sometimes these pictures show the saints 
south. But he had almost nothing to begin s‘ttirg at tiur A stately postures. In 

with. He even had to learn how to write Germany especially the artists liked this 

himself, and his courtiers were wild warriors, sober style. But sometimes the figures come 

with hands too clumsy even to hold a pen. to life and seem to be dashing all over the 

So Charlemagne had to go out and search page—perhaps in a gimt of wind that wraps 

for learning. The interesting thing is that , r: ^ their clothes all around their legs, 

he sent first to England for it. And that ' _ "by In England and in France the 

was a little like sending to the East, for , ; people liked vigorous figures swiftly 

England had , y moving. The pictures are like those 

learned from Ire- dbjb ~ ■. * in the Byzantine books the artists 

land and Ireland copied—but with a difference, 

from far-off By- ^ ^ _ j There are gay little animals In the 

zantium; so we ' \ ■' books that Charlemagne’s artists 

must not be sur- • .. &] made; and sometimes there Is a face 

prised to find pic- V; that looks out at you so eagerly that 

ture books that ^ v"* fX'-M* it seems alive, even if the body of the 

look rather By- m person is twisted into some strange, 

zantine being II --''fl, impossible posture. For these early 

made in France, ... artists were often very 

and Germany. ■. ‘ ,Ajg jfc' v fik simple, very frank, and 

But the artists of : y ; ■’ \ very human. One of them 

Charlemagne v , b j ;??ff, once had to make a picture 

learned from y y ^ to illustrate the text, 

Spain and Italy ^ccbf thou, 0 Lord!” He simply 

and even far- A A' di ew a picture of the Lord 

away Syria. ^ \T; ^ asleep in bed, with the holy 

art and learning ,y' M/ Him. Such was the frank 

together because I H and simple-minded art of 

they were very / - / .)jj 'j the early age of faith, 

dosely connected 4 m /VJ jmm And such were the pic- 

in those days. $wL tures that were copied out 

The church was Photo b, r. ri . of the books upon the walls 

the only home of both. In Xhis is a statue of Charlemagne, the of the churches. In the days 

the wild days after the year mighty king of the Franks. How dif- of Charlemagne and for some 
. _ ^ ferent this is from the lifelike statue of ,. ^ . . 

500 m Europe, the monas- Marcus Aurelius which we have shown time afterward such pictures 

teries were the sole shelter ^ P 111 fj 01 ? °. f F** Th . e Mng is could be seen in churches all 

for thoughtful people. There bol of majesty. In his hand he holds over Europe. When you now 

the patient monks copied the orb of royal power * look at a picture of some old 


the patient monks copied me orb ot 3 

books and decorated them with colors and 
with pictures. These picture books are all 
that we have left of painting in those times. 
They are beautiful things, and they are in¬ 
teresting also because painters and carvers 
later searched them for ideas to use in their 
work on the walls of churches. One account 
of the decoration of a church says that a 
lady sat with a book open on her knee and 
told the painters just what pictures to put 


church of Charlemagne’s time you must re¬ 
member that in his day the building was no 
such somber place as it may be to-day. Its 
walls and columns were all bright with the 
colors of these paintings. The interior of 
the church was a great picture book telling 
the story of the Bible. 

This was the art of the early Middle Ages. 
It was all sacred, because all learning and all 
art were inside the walls of the church. It 
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These storied capitals are in the nave of the cathedral 

of Autun, and are among the most remarkable works 
of their kind in the whole of France. Here we see— 
in place of the curling leaves we found on ancient 


capitals—stories of the Old and New Testaments, 
fables, and stories from the lives of the saints, all 
delightfully told. Here too are all the amusing ani¬ 
mals of which Romanesque artists were so fond. 


was a strange mixture of awkwardness and 
aspiration-—an awkwardness that would have 
made any Greek or Roman of the old days 
gasp, but a Christian aspiration which even 
Phidias would never have understood, and 
which was one day to give birth to a great 
new art rivaling his own. 

How the Art of Europe Changed 

This early period in the art of the Middle 
Ages is called Carolingian (kar'6-lin'ji-an), 
after Charlemagne, whose Latin name was 
“Carolus.” It was to grow into the greater 
period which we call “Romanesque” (ro'- 
man-esk'). Romanesque art was still built 
upon the old foundation of Roman art, but 
a new spirit, the spirit of the north, was 
beginning to have its way. 

So within two centuries after the death of 
Charlemagne a great change had come over 
the art of Europe, which was by now in the 
hands of the artists who had been practicing 
a long time. You can see this new thing in 
many ways. We shall give one illustration 
from the capitals of some columns that were 
carved very late in the Romanesque period— 
in about the year 1x50. 

Look at these columns in our picture of 
them. They are very different from any¬ 
thing the world had seen before. They are 


Romanesque—-“Romanlike,” and yet how 
different from the Roman—for they belong 
to the first great form of art in which the 
northern peoples of Europe were making 
themselves felt. Up to about this time the 
northern lands—France and Germany and 
England—had only been trying to catch up 
with the south. Now they are at last be¬ 
ginning to blaze a new path. 

How daring they are! The old Greek and 
Roman capitals look quiet in comparison, as 
do even the Byzantine capitals with all their 
fine patterns. We have come to an artist 
who does not care about any of those older 
things, and who wants to put a set of pic¬ 
tures on his capitals! 

He has a great deal to say in a picture. 
He has carved ihe soldiers asleep at the tomb 
of Christ just before the resurrection. One 
is sleeping on top of another, but that does 
not trouble such an artist as this man. How 
well he has caught the way the top soldier’s 
head falls back in his sleep! 

Now these soldiers are lying asleep right 
where an acanthus leaf would have come in 
a Corinthian column of Greece or Rome. 
But even Rome is only a distant memory 
now, and there is a great deal that is more 
interesting to our artist than acanthus leaves. 

Then there is a picture in carving of the 
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Last Supper. It shows Christ and the 
apostles all at table, and the table rims right 
around the capital like a frieze. To be sure, 
the table has no legs; but that again is not 
the kind of thing to trouble our artist. In 
fact, it is just the kind of thing we so often 
find in this early art of Northern Europe. 

The important 
thing about Roman¬ 
esque art is that it 
is so eager and am¬ 
bitious. Nothing is 
too hard for the art¬ 
ists to try. For 
many a year the 
people had been 
satisfied with small, 
low churches, but 
now the builders are 
trying to send up 
their towers to the 
sky. They are pre¬ 
paring the way for 
the great Gothic 
builders who came 
after them; for the 
solid and massive 
builders of the Ro¬ 
manesque school, 
with all their eager 
experiments, were 
the direct ancestors 
of the Gothic archi¬ 
tects and artists. 

Among these Ro¬ 
manesque artists, 
most of them 
churchmen, we find 
men who are daring 
to do vast things 
such as art had for¬ 
gotten for nearly 
eight hundred years. In the mighty churches 
that they built we find life-size figures com¬ 
ing into being again under the tools of the 
carvers. All of this was under way by the 
year 1000, and the movement gathered 
force from that time onward. Thus Roman¬ 
esque art spread rapidly in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury and became the art of all Europe in the 
twelfth. 

At first thought it may seem strange to 
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’ the greatest assault 
came with the real 
as they are called— 
..he sea 
^uered 
rever they went: 
Trough North- 
Fran.ce and 
England, and even, 
as far south as 
Sicily. Wherever 
these men went 
they carried a new 
daring and a new 
set of ideas, and the 
art of the builders 
especially made a 
great leap. 

Yet it took these 
men some time to 
settle down, and in 
the meanwhile Eu¬ 
rope consisted of 
hundreds of little 
groups, always jeal¬ 
ous of one another 
and often in con¬ 
fusing warfare. 
What was it that 
gave one kind of 
art to the whole 
land? 

Of course it was 
the church, the only 
power that held Eu¬ 
rope together in 
those days. All over 
Europe w y ere the 
abbeys of the 
monks. Now an abbey was not merely a 
church and a monastery for the monks to 
live in. It might also have a hospital and a 
school, a bakery, a farm, a hotel, and a law 
court—any or all of those things, and still 
others. The abbey guided the life of every¬ 
body around. Nor is that all. The abbey 
was not merely one little kingdom by itself. 
It was a part of a whole chain of other 
abbeys in France, England, Italy, Spain, and 


little countries. 

felt the last and o 

from the north. 
Northmen, or Net 
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These strange, interlaced figures from a pillar of the 
twelfth^ century church of Souillac may tell a tale of many 
borrowings. Some scholars believe that the sculptor who 
made them got his first lessons in art from the painted 
miniatures of Southern France. These, in turn, may well 
have been inspired by miniatures from far-off Syria. 
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elsewhere. The monks would come and go 
among all these places, and art and learning 
would come and go with them. That is why 
the art was international, bound together 

everywhere by the teaching of the church. 

How the Monks Taught by Pictures 

For the teaching of the church was largely 
through the form of art. These monks made 
many a beautiful book, but the books were 
not for the common people. The common 
people could not read. They had to be 
taught either by word of mouth, in sermons 
and stories—or else by pictures. And what 
better place for pictures than the church? 
Every person in the land went to church, 
and everyone would see the pictures. So 
the outside and inside of the church w r ere 
made into carved and painted picture books 
of all that pious people ought to know. Eyes 
that had never learned to read need only 
look—and they would see the whole story of 
the Bible and the saints in a church. 

When in Europe you come to some great, 
deep doorway with a round arch over it— 
not a pointed arch—you are looking at Ro¬ 
manesque art. Carved above the door and 
all around its sides you may see pictures of 
Christ in heaven with his saints. On one 
side you may see hideous little devils making 
off with the lost souls, while on the other 
side the souls of the blest are mounting joy¬ 
ously to Heaven. It does not matter much 
where you may be in Europe; everywhere, in 
France, England, Italy, or Spain, you will 
find about the same pictures of the same 
people. 

When Figures Came to Life 

Of course you would hardly call them 
“people.” These artists were not looking at 
persons like you and me when they made 
their carvings. For a long time they had 
never dared to think that any heavenly 
being, saint or martyr, would look like us. 
Their carvings of the joys of Heaven and the 
horrors of hell are meant to show figures that 
are rather different from the men and women 
of this world. 

And yet if you look closer, you will see 
that some of the artists are already beginning 
to break away from the old rules. They are 


not satisfied with stiff figures any more. 
Their figures want to come to life. They 
have begun to twist and turn in impossible 
ways, as though they had much to say if 
they could only get it out. 

Of course the ways of saying things—that 
is, the forms of this art—differ a little in 
different places, even though the stories are 
always the same. At Arles (arl), in the 
south of France, the old Romans had left 
many monuments of their art. So the artists 
who decorated the church of St. Trophime 
(tro'fem') there could not help copying the 
old Roman art to some extent. The figures 
that stand between the columns in that 
church might almost be Roman senators. 

In Germany and Italy the artists copied 
their old picture books as carefully as pos¬ 
sible, and remained solid and sober in all 
their work. It was in the southeastern part 
of France that the newer style grew up which 
was so much alive and so eager that people 
liked it best and copied it most often. 

The Unknown Artists of Europe 

Some such book as the Utrecht (u'trekt) 
psalter must have given those French artists 
their ideas. We can see these ideas at work 
in many places. For instance, the great 
doorway at Moissac (mwa'sak') is probably 
copied from a Carolingian picture book. At 
Autun (o'tuN') all the figures are stretched 
out till they are long and spindling like people 
in a bad dream—a terrible dream of the Last 
Judgment. How vivid the strange twistings 
of the bodies make this picture! 

Later still, the artists were learning to give 
their figures fewer of these strange twists; 
and as the bodies grew calmer, the faces were 
becoming more and more human. There are 
some saints carved on columns at Oviedo 
(o-vyaTho), in Spain, which are so real that 
we almost expect them to speak to us. 

And who were all these artists that told 
their stories in paint and stone all over 
Europe? What were the names of the great 
ones? Nobody knows. With a rare excep¬ 
tion here and there, they left no name behind 
them. They did not want to. They cared 
nothing about whether their names should 
be known to men hundreds of years after 
them. Eager only to do good work, they had 
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Photo by Ollivier, Paris 

This portal of the church of St. Trophime at Arles 
belongs to the end of the twelfth century. Can you 
guess where the sculptor got his ideas? We have 
said in this article that the figures of the apostles look 
rather like Roman senators. The sculptor took other 
things from ancient Rome—the columns with their 
Corinthian capitals, and the classic designs which are 
carved in bands separating the figures and the scenes 


one from another. Some of his ideas must have come 
from Byzantine miniatures; the animals most certainly 
came from the East. The three seated figures near 
the top, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, symbolize para¬ 
dise. In their laps are the happy souls that have de¬ 
served Heaven. In other churches of France, Abraham 
alone stands for Heaven, but in Byzantine miniatures 
we find all three—just as we see them here# 
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no eagerness at all for fame when they should Holy Land, to visit and rescue the tomb of 
be gone. " Christ. If you could not go so far, you might 

What were they, that men should remem- still walk to Rome to see St. Peter, or to 
ber them? The story they were telling was Compostela (kom'po-sta'la), in Spain, to see 
the important thing, and they considered St. James. 

themselves as nothing in comparison. It Of course it was a long trip from England 
mattered not at all what man it was who or France, but there wmuld be plenty of other 
carved a given doorway, or whether one man people going the same way, and many sights 
or a dozen did it. Forgetful of themselves, to see. You would visit the church of 
they gave their minds and hearts to the cause Moissac and of St. Trophime along the route, 
of their art and the cause of the church. Out and many other sacred spots., Aside from 
of the barbarian night they were lighting a churches and monasteries, you would see 
flame of new art that was to shine down many fascinating places, famous in history 
through the ages to come —and to do that and legend. There would be guides to tell 
was in itself a reward. But the great reward you all about it, and to “show you the exact 
was to spread the teaching of the church. spot.” 

Before we close, we ought to say a little Thus if you went to see St. James at Com- 
more about the way the teaching of the postela you would be sure to visit the rock 
church spread among all the people. For where the famous Roland died—Roland the 
vast numbers of people were not content great warrior of Charlemagne who fell fight- 
merely to learn its teaching in their own ing the Moors, and who was too brave to 
parish churches at home. They rose and blow his horn for help until it was too late, 
traveled all over the land, or over many You would hear the whole heroic story of the 
lands, to see the pictures and to learn the battle between Saracen and Christian, and 
teaching everywhere. ‘ see where it was said to have happened. 

They were really going to see their friends Finally you would come to Compostela. 
—not ordinary friends, of course, but their You would stand inside the door and there 
friends among the saints. The saints w r ere would be St. James himself to greet you. 
very near and real to any man in those days. He sat there with his staff, half smiling at 
They took care of him, and he loved them, you, and all his friends and yours stood 
If he were a soldier, St. Lawrence was his around him, as if talking. You would greet 
special protector. For a child it was St. them each in turn, and you would have never 
Anthony. If one had a pain he prayed to a doubt that they saw you and blessed you. 
St. Luke to make it better. Then there was It was in these ways that the fine art of 
his special friend, the saint for whom he had that age reached every corner of Europe, all 
been named; and there w^ere the great friends bound up with the story of the Bible and 
of all men—Jesus himself, the Virgin Mary, the history and doctrine of the Christian 
and the twelve apostles. It was a holy thing church. On a later page we shall see how 
to visit your friends, and the best way to these arts grew and flourished toward the 
visit them was to go to the place where they end of the Middle Ages, in one of the world's 
had lived. The crusaders could go to the great periods of art. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 9 


THE GLORIES OF GOTHIC ART 


Note : For bask information 

not found on this page , consult 
the general Index f VoL 15. 


For statistical and current facts , 
consult the Richards Year Book 
Index . 


Interesting Facts Explained 


Gothic was young and it was hu¬ 
man, 11-94 

Why the young knights pledged 
themselves to the service of the 
Virgin, 11-94 

What Saint Francis preached, 
and what it meant to the people 
of the Middle Ages, 11-96 

To the 13th century, the world 
itself was like a vast cathedral 
in God's praise, 11-96 


'‘There I am, 1 belong also to this 
holy place," 11-98 
Why enormous colored glass win¬ 
dows were built, 11-100 
Artists who were not afraid of 
their king and gave him a great 
nose, 11-103 

How the Gothic centuries ran 
their course and what followed 
them, 11-105 


Related Material 


Gleam and gloom in the Middle 
Ages, 5-301 . 

When the Christian faith saved 
Europe, 5 -273 

Gothic architecture, 11-459-70 
Enamels of the Middle Ages, 12- 

65 

Habits and 

Everyone, from the noblest to the 
humblest, joined forces in 
building the great cathedrals. 

Leisure-time 

Read the thrilling story of the 
Middle Ages as it is told in this 
encyclopedia. 

Try to find examples of Gothic 
art in your everyday life. 


Three-fold service of the knights, 
* 4“393 

Sir Thomas Malory, historian of 

knighthood, 13-145 
Louis IX, holy warrior, 12-376 
Tragic story of Joan of Arc, 12- 
385 

Attitudes 

The beautiful structures which 
resulted are a ' monument to 
perfect cooperation. 

Activities 

Model in clay, in the manner of 
the 13th century, some scenes 
from your everyday life, 11-9 7 
Draw and color a design for a 
church window, 11-101 


Summary Statement 

From 1100 to about 1500, and in many ways its beauty, 
Gothic art held sway in all the grandeur, and spiritual elevation 
countries of Northern Europe, remain unsurpassed. 


(Also See Bibliography } VoL IS) 
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With the passing of the thirteenth century there comes 
a change in art. Statues of kings begin to look benevo¬ 
lent and very human; queens take on a feminine, even 
a coquettish, air; and the Virgin smiles down upon her 
baby more gracefully and more humanly than ever 
before. Nos. i, 3, and 5 are fourteenth century royal 
statues from the Palace of Justice at Poitiers; No. 8, 
the statue^ of Charles V, described in this article; 
No. 6, Virgin and Child from Notre Dame in Antwerp— 
also of the fourteenth century; Nos. 4 and 7, statues 
from the portal of the monastery built by the Duke of 


Burgundy. In these strong and lifelike figures you 
may see the master touch of Claus Sluter. No. 2. 
Early in the sixteenth century Michel Colombe carved 
four Virtues for the tomb of Francis II, duke of Brit¬ 
tany. These were: Justice, with a sword and scales; 
Temperance, with a clock and a bridle bit—she always 
knows when to stop; Fortitude, who showed her 
strength by snatching a dragon from a tower; and 
double-headed Prudence, who is shown here. On 
one side she has the head of a young girl, on the 
other, the head of a wise old man. 










If you should ever visit the monastery of Solesmes, 
one of the most famous in France, you will see this 
beautiful sculpture. It belongs to the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, and shows the Entombment of Christ Quiet 


and tranquil as the figures are, they are immensely 

sad. The pathetic little figure of Mary Magdalene, 

seated before her Master’s tomb, is one of the most 
touching pictures of grief in all art. 


The GLORIES of GOTHIC ART 


This Is the Story of the Finest Art the World Saw between the 
Fall of Rome and the Birth of Modern Art in the Age 
of the Renaissance 


N A former story we have told how 
Romanesque art grew up after the 
time of Charlemagne and spread all 
over Europe. In the later Middle Ages this 
turned into the kind of art that we call 
Gothic, and we must now tell about the 
glories of that art. The word “Gothic” 
(goth'ik) may not be a very good name for 
it, but it is the name we always use. In the 
eighteenth century all the art of the Middle 
Ages was very much despised, and people 
called it Gothic for the simple reason that to 
them “Gothic” meant the same thing as 
“barbarous.” We know far better now, but 


we still use the word—though we are more 
likely to let it stand for “glorious.” 

Of course the greatest Gothic art was 
architecture, and of that we have told else¬ 
where. But there were other Gothic arts 
besides the art of building, and of these we 
are going to talk now. 

Perhaps the best way to begin with Gothic 
art is to look at some separate examples first. 
Let us take just two, both of them from 
France: the statue of the Virgin in the ca¬ 
thedral of Notre Dame (no'tr’ dam') at 
Paris, and that of St. Theodore in the ca¬ 
thedral of Chartres (sharTr*). Both of these 
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come from the thirteenth century, the flow¬ 
ering age of Gothic. 

As we think back to the bearded and 
wrinkled faces that w r e formerly saw on Ro¬ 
manesque doorways, the most striking thing 
about St. Theodore is that he looks young. 

And not only .. 

does he look 
young but he 
looks like a real 
person whom you 
and I might 
know. So here 
are two things to 
start with about 
Gothic art. It 
has grown young 
and it has grown 
human. For the 
Romanesque art¬ 
ists the saints 
were heavenly 
beings, and dif¬ 
ferent from us. 

The Gothic art¬ 
ists liked to re¬ 
member that the 
saints had once 
been human like 
ourselves. 

The greatest 

human friend the Photos by Alinarii and Ollivier 

medieval wor- The statue of the Virgin, 

shinprq KoH in above, comes from the north 

snipers naa m portal of cat h e drai of 

Heaven was the ^otre Dame in Paris, and 

V • „ iv t « belongs to the end of the 

V lrgm Mary, thirteenth century. She 

She was “Our once held in her arms a fig- 
T j „ ,, nre of the Christ Child—now 

Juady the very lost—and her face is glowing 

name of the ca- P ride * To the 

wgbt is the famous statue of 
thedral of iNotre Sh Theodore from the cathedral of Chartres—it also is of the 

Dame means the «« Centl } ry Vt. S * cl i? larS beEeve t0 have been a Greek 

.1 , 1 , itr . J™' e J» Christian martyr whose head was reverently 

cathedral of Our brou |bt to Chartres as a sacred relic early in the twelfth century. 
Ladv ” Onrp <1 « th \ artl f t Eas no J. clothed him in the costume he would have 

r, - ' UnCe a JS«J h <=™ s f U Z^ T he ? s Messed as were the knights Tat 

holy mother upon hved m tEe St. Louis, and he is the true image of the 

earth, she now perfect knight of chivalry. 

pleaded for poor human sinners in heaven. 

Everyone pledged himself to serve the Vir¬ 
gin; and, especially, young knights going 
forth on the crusades loved to dedicate 
themselves to her service. From honoring 
and serving her they came to honoring and 
serving all gentle ladies. The Gothic age 



was the age of chivalry—of bright dreams of 
noble deeds for the love of a fair lady. 

Chivalry had its part in the cathedrals too, 
in honor of Our Lady. Many of the cathe¬ 
drals were built in her name, and you may 
see her receiving her crown in Heaven on 
many of the portals. Often she stands on 
the central column of the door, holding her 
infant in her arms. 

And St. Theodore is another patron of 
| chivalry. Young, 

: friendly, and hu- 
j man, he stands 
j for the chivalric 
l knight in the 
1 service of woman- 
j kind. The ideal 
j of faith and the 
; ideal of chivalry 
j mingle to inspire 
! the art of the 
I great Gothic cen- 
j turies. 

In the days of 
Gothic art the 
northern peoples 
of Europe are at 
last making their 
great mark as 
artists. Until 
now nearly all the 
art in Europe had 
clung pretty 
closely to the 
forms of art that 
had started 
around the Medi¬ 
terranean. But 
Gothic art is a 
thing of northern 
birth. It sprang 
up first in the 
country around 
Paris, and the 
French were al¬ 
ways most illustrious in it; though in the thir¬ 
teenth century, and through the fourteenth 
and the fifteenth, it spread all over Europe. 

In part we owe Gothic art to the Norman 
blood in the north of France. The Normans 
were great builders, and Gothic was first of 
all a remarkable new method of building. 
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Hotre Dame in Paris is truly the church of the Virgin. 
* our of the six great portals of the cathedral are de¬ 
voted entirely to her. The sculpture above is from the 
left portal of the fapade. In the center is the Resur¬ 
rection of the Virgin. For it is said that the Virgin 
never died; she fell asleep and angels carried her to 

Even in Gothic decoration the idea of build¬ 
ing was uppermost. The sculpture of the 
thirteenth century is made to fit in with the 
strong, straight lines of the churches where 
it found its place. Everything is planned in 
terms of slender, soaring stone. 

Art in the Cathedral of Chartres 

Let us look at some of the art in the ca¬ 
thedral of Chartres. We begin with that 
noble building because it is in many w r ays 
the greatest of French cathedrals, and also 
because it shows the beginnings of Gothic. 
Its western doors were carved as early as 
1150. Indeed, these doors are a link between 
Romanesque carving and the Gothic carving 
of the rest of the cathedral, which was fin¬ 
ished in the next century. 

These three vast doorways, with their wide 
arches reaching, in the Gothic fashion, to a 


Heaven. Grouped about her tomb are the apostles, 
one of whom, Peter, you will know from the key he 
carries. Above is the Coronation. The Virgin sits 
beside Christ, and an angel leans out of the clouds 
to crown her. Below are kings of Israel and prophets. 
AE around are saints and angels. 

point at the top, lead into a great church 
that soars toward and seems to lift the uni¬ 
verse up with it to the glory of God. The 
Romanesque churches had shown pictures of 
little except Heaven and hell. The Gothic 
ones bring in all the good things of this earth 
to the glory of the Lord. 

For those eager Normans who had overrun 
so much of Europe had settled down by the 
thirteenth century and made themselves at 
home. Their days of learning how to live 
and govern were now over, and they had 
time to sit back and think about this very 
interesting world in which we live. 

How the Great Cathedral Was Built 

Just as people fell to thinking about the 
wonders of this world, there came a man like 
St. Francis to tell them how beautiful it really 
is. He and his friars went all through the 
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countryside telling ot the love of God for all 
living things, In- v ,,. 
eluding the birds 
and the beasts and : ' 
the flowers. St. 

Francis said that W/m f ,, 
people must pre- 
pare themselves for 
life in Heaven by 
loving the good life 
that has been given &P* 

to them on this 
earth, and by mak- 
ing it a beautiful ■HrflGp’ 
thing. That is an IKK 
important fact in 
Gothic art. . i 

Another impor- «, 
tant thing is that ^i®^**^* 
the Gothic age was photo by Gir audon, Paris 


ISB; 


to a cart and draw stone for the building. 

Even a great noble 

HR!^pHH^HII| might do that very 
thing; and the 
| |8p, y W ' OB proud Queen 
* Eleanor herself was 
i. ^ 1 M not astl amed to do 
her share in it. 

I P“ P eo ple put 
HR; i • 1 dldr ver y lives into 

■ 1116 • :ause of faith 

1 stands for some- 
wmmmm. one’s eager contri- 
buti ° n; and the 
MiSfrMti s , tones that be ar 

’ "" h the carvings tell 
ae from the Royal Portal of Story of that 


an age of towns. rh^*T e t!^ r " beaten j 1 ®^ come from the Royal portal of stor F °f that 
The great feudal jff in pictures 

castles and abbeys Virgin, wearing a crown. tnat we all may 

had done their work in organizing the __, . . See . ^ay- There 

European world. In the thirteenth 


century many people were leav 
ing their farms and becoming 
merchants, buying and sell¬ 
ing in centers of trade. They 
were building up the towns, 
and as a town grew it wanted 
a great church of its own—a 
town church or cathedral. 

This was a public enter¬ 
prise, and everyone would 
have a share in it. The stone 
carvers would make statues 
for the church; while other 
guilds of craftsmen would 
make the stained glass, put 
together the wonderful win¬ 
dows, paint the carvings with 
bright colors, and do all other 
things to beautify the church. 
Each guild, or group of traders, 
would collect money to give a 
window. We can still see the 


~~~ XIICIC 

we may find pictures of the whole uni- 
se as men knew it in those days. 
Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that to the people of the 
thirteenth century the uni¬ 
verse itself was like a vast 
cathedral, made in many 
| shapes and of many mate¬ 
rials, but all fitted marvel- 
ously together for the praise 
! of God. Every human being 
] in it was like some bit of the 
i great edifice, and everyone 
must fill his own place and 
/ station or else damage the 
mighty work. In that, spirit 
the people built those mighty 
works of fine art that we call 
Gothic cathedrals. 

How let us go back to 
Chartres, where we began. 
First, in the center of the main 
doorway we see a carving of 


... v. km . 1 i sun see me u 

sign of the fur merchants in the Plri " , nst 111 gW, as we shoulc 

window of Chartres that pic- have found it in .Romanesque 

tures the story of Roland. Even £ S ^S^il r i?- edi ? bl f ss ; cilurdl es. On the columns that 
if a man could do nothing else Gospels. HeVrapiesopon ® u PP° rt the arches stand the tall 
he could at least hitch himself * tSd“a^B?ok and queens from 

tue Old Testament. Their long 














Photo by Ollivier, Paris 

SfrA ■n lian 3 ^ m l» s 9 enes come from the cathedral of 
Notre Dame in Paris, and were made in the thirteenth 
century. The man to the right, who holds a budding 
branch in his right hand and a falcon on his left, is a 
young nobleman. He represents the month of May 
for May was the month of noblemen. When the first 
bright weather came, the baron left his gloomy castle 
to go a-Maymg. Or, with his falcon on his wrist he 


bodies and the fine, straight lines of their 
garments almost make them look like col¬ 
umns themselves. But the faces are the 
faces of people like you and me. 


Fine Art for the House of God 


Like you and me! For as we all had our 
share in building this mighty church, we are 
all going to appear in its art, in one way or 
another. There are carvings of all the things 
an ordinary man does as he goes about his 
business in the thirteenth century. In April 
he goes out in the country to pick the first 
flowers. In July he harvests his grain, and 
at other times he does many other things 
that can be put into carven pictures. It is 
all good work to the glory of the Lord, and 
is all put into fine art for the house of God. 
At the sides of the cathedral there are more 


fhJ. ti t0 W1 .£k ^ Worses and dogs. The man 
thJZnf+k ? US ? y sb £?$ n ? his scythe, represents 
If f 0 T J nth comes the beginning 
harvest, August continues the harvesting, and 
therefore the peasant in the center is hard at work 
gathering m his crops. Thus, on the churches of 
f h® hctsy life of the Middle Ages is often shown' 
m a continuous story, month by month. 


great doors. On the cold north side are pic¬ 
tures of the Old Testament and of the life 
of the \ irgin Mary. These represent the 
winter of the world before the coming of 
Christ. Every figure carries something to 
tell you who he is—St. Peter has his keys, 
and David his crown and scepter. 

Since the coming of Christ brought joy to 
the world, the stories of his life are put in 
the sunshine of the south portal. Here it is 
that the friendly St. Theodore stands, too. 
Crusaders coming to the church to pray be¬ 
fore their long journey looked up to him and 
asked his protection. 


How Carvings Tell a Story 

And all around are a multitude of carvings 
of all the kinds of people who shared in this 
great work of building—the scholar with his 
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book, the knight with his falcon, the farmer 
with his scythe. Everyone is there, and any 
person looking on may feel, “There I am. 

1 belong also to this holy placed 5 
Such was the art of sculpture in the great 
Gothic cathedrals. It 
was international, for 
it spread all over the .■ 

Western world. But 
it was nearly always 
at Its best In France, 
where It origi¬ 
nated. Never 
since has the ,« 

French nation 
done any¬ 
thing so 
splendid in 
art as It did in 
Its cathedrals 


six or seven cen¬ 
turies ago. But 

England, Ger¬ 
many, Spain, 
and Italy all 
did noble work 
in Gothic. 

In the early 
thirteenth cen¬ 
tury statues the 
body of the 
figure may not 
•seem very life¬ 
like. It is the 
face that is 
alive and looks 
like a real per-, 
son. In due 
time the sculp¬ 
tors learned 
how to make 
the whole figure 
more real. The 
persons turn 
and talk to one 



Above is the statue of a king, 
carved out of wood in the thir- 

Cen Sf?W To the ngbt is 
&e “Beautiful God” of Amiens. 
One hand is raised in blessing: 
the other holds a book of the 
Gospels. Bishops to-day always 
give their blessing with two fin¬ 
gers extended, just as this cele¬ 
brated figure is doing. 


another. The -„„ 

angel on the cathedral of Reims (raNs) greets 
Mary with a smile that shows he has glad 
news to tell. How friendly these faces are! 
They are simple and serene, though never 
commonplace. The thirteenth century sculp¬ 
tors felt the power and the majesty of God so 
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much that they learned to put a great deal of 
majesty and power into stone. The “Beau¬ 
tiful God 55 of Amiens (a'myaN'), as people 
love to call the statue, is full of this majesty. 
And yet the carving looks very simple. 

These Gothic statues are made of rough 
building stone. One cannot model it so softly 
as Greek marble. Yet despite the coarseness 
of their material, the Gothic sculptors learned 
to model a face full of vigor with a few 
strokes of the chisel, and to make drapery 
that falls in long, quiet lines. 

Sometimes the statue is a portrait of a 
real person, perhaps one of the kings of 
France. But the most usual place to find 

real portraits is 
• on the tombs In 
; the churches. 
Over these 
tombs are the 
figures of the 
knights and 
ladies who sleep 
below. We can 
tell the cru¬ 
saders, like 
Robert of Nor¬ 
mandy, from 
the fact that 
they have their 
legs crossed to 
show that they 
have been on a 
: crusade to the 
; Holy Land. 

And these 
artists had a 
; fine sense of 
j humor, with 
great skill in 
grotesque carv- 
ing. They 
would carve 
grinning gob¬ 
lins and weird 
- animals even on 
the holiest buildings, often on the jutting 
waterspouts and sometimes in other places 
as well. These are the famous “gargoyles” 
that make up strange decorations in so many 
medieval churches. High above the ground, 
atop the towers of the cathedral in Paris, 








And what are the strange, forbidding creatures that 
cluster about the buttresses of our medieval churches, 
and crane their gaunt necks from the tops of towers? 
The people who are always trying to read meaning Into 
the sculptures of the medieval church are quite at a 
loss when it comes to these gargoyles, for there is 
nothing to explain their presence—unless we read in 
them pure fancy. They may belong to the host of 


fames, gnomes, and other fearsome creatures which 
people were—and are to-day—so fond of telling one 
another about in the long, still evenings. But not all 
are forbidding; some are quite jolly. The builders of 
churches who told sacred stories and everyday fables 
in carvings, might well have wanted to indude these 
strange creatures, too. The gargoyles above come 
from Ifotre Dame in Pans. They are reconstructio'ns. 
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we may see some of the weirdest of them 
gloating over the city. 

But sculjDture was not the only fine art in 
the cathedra!. A large part of a Gothic ca¬ 
thedral was not stone, but glass. The builders 
found out that they could make larger and 
nrger windows, and since everything was 
colored m those days, the windows too were 
given glorious colors. Back in the twelfth 
century craftsmen had learned to put color 
into the molten liquid that was to become 
glass and so to turn their handiwork to a 
deep blue or a rich red. Then they cut and 


such, a gentle saint that the birds flew right into >i?«= 
£«2 «* ««t of tte palm of his hand andtocW 
tSfs SwV Weet so * ngs - The ^ene below thiso™ 

a aSSstrsSnTffra 

fitted the pieces of colored glass together to 
make wonderful pictures. They bound it all 
together with lead strips, and set it up in the 
windows of their Romanesque churches- 
httle churches that were to look so small and 
timid later. 

Visions in Colored Glass 

By the thirteenth century these gifted 

C ff kf 1611 p re makin S enor mous windows 
all ablaze with color. When it was dark you 

it T at , aU ’ but when the su n shone, 

it lighted up the glorious deep blues, reds, 
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church. The stained-glass window above comes from 


—*• -—- *-'»• ****'**«"• "wow ro me nent is 
a chalice, and to the left is the kneeling figure of 
the priest who gave the window. 
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Photo by Giraudon, Paris 

These exquisite little scenes come from Gothic minia- 
tares. To the left is the Marriage at Cana, where the 
first miracler—the changing of water into wine—was 
performed. The figures with haloes are the Virgin 

purples, and yellows, and showed you a vision 
of the Virgin or a great picture of Roland 
blowing his horn. Still more beautiful it was 
when the moon came and made lovely, 
ghostly colors into a wonderful dream of 
what you had seen in the sunlight. 

The Glory of the Gothic Church 

A Gothic church did not have much space 
for pictures except in the windows. Yet 
when there was room there would be paint¬ 
ings on the walls, or brilliant pictures in 
tapestry woven out of colored wools and 
hung against the stone. 

And there were always paintings in the 
books of the church, many of them very 
bright and beautiful. The whole church w r as 
one vast work of art; grounded in the art of 
architecture, it drew in all the other arts to 
make it glorious. 

But the fine arts in these later Middle 
Ages w r ere by no means all confined to the 
church. In its eager faith the thirteenth 


and Christ. The picture at the right shows the Mar- 
nage of the Virgin. Notice the lacy Gothic arches 
which appear in each of the pictures, and the tiny 
scenes painted into the capital letters of the text. 

century had filled Europe with cathedrals, 
and the work of building and completing 
them went on into the centuries that fol¬ 
lowed. In the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies the builders and artists had their paths 
fully cleared for them. 

In addition to great public enterprises like 
the making of cathedrals, the arts now go to 
court and enter the service of the great lords 
of the land-each of whom now likes to have 
his own painter and sculptor. The artists 
now are often favorite courtiers as they make 
their dainty and graceful pictures of fair 
ladies and chivalric knights. 

How Art Changed 

So the art of the fourteenth century is gay 
and gracious, but it has less of majesty than 
before. The artists could not do such figures 
as that of the “Beautiful God” at Amiens, of 
which we spoke. Instead, they now make 
their figures of Christ constantly more hu¬ 
man, with gay smiles in times of joy or with 
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suffering svch ^ ai.y r . . 

times of agony. *** 4 •* “.s ' **—- < 

Very interesting are 

^the people 

Germany they^often | 

these centuries, we 
could hardly do better 

than to meet four Photo by OUivier, Paris 

brothers — four rulers The so-called “wellhead” of Claus Sluter, made for 
who were also ™ tiie Duke of Burgundy’s monastery near Bijou, was 

+ r ® . P . really a base for a “calvary.” Above were Christ on 

irons Oi the arts m their the cross, the Virgin, Mary Magdalene, and St. John 

time Thev arA rv,orl^ lost lon 2 since, save the head of Christ The 

ume. ±ne\ are Charles base of the calvary still exists and is shown above. 

V of rranee; Louis, the Stands to-day, strangely enough, in a well in a 
A !, t A a - • . f i \r/ garden of the lunatic asylum which has been built on 
e oi Anjou (oJN - the site of the ruined monastery. About it are the 
zhoo ;; Philip, duke of s ** P f °Pfi e * s who foretold the sufferings of Christ, 
t >.^ , T . and above these are sorrowing angels. How mag- 
-Durgunay; ana John, nificent this sculpture must have been when the 


duke of Berrv fhpr'rp'^ figures were all there, before its color and gold were 
a , ^ \ '* worn off! Moses, who is the central figure in the 

Among tnem they own picture above, is the most famous of the sculptures, 
most of Frsm^A-3r.ri Pol People have seen in him a mixture of the godlike 
. OI r . r f nce and - Bel “ and the human. His strength, they say, is the wild 
glum, with nearly all Strength of a lion or a bull—and they point to his 
the art In j splendid beard, which looks so much like a lion’s 

an m tnose lands, mane, and to the bull’s horns which sprout from his 
In our portrait of tea(i * Do you know how Moses got Ms horns? In 
tt the Bible, you may remember, we are told that beams 

Hilaries V we see some- of Hght came from Moses’head. They were so bright 
thing 1 different from fh a ***** the prophet had to keep his head covered except 
j i. , ’ when he was in the presence of the 'Lord. How in 

aencate pictures of some early play, Moses probably appeared with 
manv a knight and lari'ir things sprouting from Ms head—things that were 
77 ' d K i ni ^ nt and lad y meant to look like beams of light, but really looked 
Of just a little while be- more fi^ e horns. It would not take long for the idea 
fore Tt iQ rl^ar £?* about that Moses had horns. And so, because 

lore. It IS clear that the of this strange mistake, Claus Sluter put horns on 

mam feature of the Moses, and Michelangelo did the same 

for Ms famous Moses many years later. 


- ‘ •' a mm the art- 

15 - s * T-* ‘Ay f light m 

- —* buird. the m m* 
* - - **-. Hey are 

- rr Tv hMertalrd, not 
k ' *- ^‘h ::: any ideal 

*\1 in the little 
things that make one 
bice so different 
from another. Since 
the statue 02 this king 
stands almost with a 
little stoop, and with 
its great nose above a 
kmhy mouth, we know 
that these artists were 
not afraid of their king. 

Louis of Anjou was 
very fond of tapestries. 
The chief treasure that 
he left us is a great set 
of tapestry pictures 
wonderfully bright in 
color. 

They were ordered in 
1373. Louis borrowed 
from his brother 
Charles a book with 

pictures of St John's 
dream of heaven, and 
showed it to the 
painter. “Make me 
tapestries/’ he said, 

4 £ with pictures like 
these. M So the chapel 
in the Duke's palace at 
Angers (dN / zha / ) w T as 
hung with great pic¬ 
tures woven in deep 
blue and bright rich 
red. 

The Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy in those days 
was also the ruler of 
that part of Belgium 
which is called Flan¬ 
ders. Flanders is a 
northern country, with 
sober folk who like to 
look at life as it is. This 
suited the taste of the 
times, and we find that 
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Burgui 
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the Duke of 
artists. 

This duke of Bur^uruiv wanted] a 
some tomb. He built a ;vh< rv 

the spot where he wanted to be Lurki. 
order that his grave might never he lone 
and neglected. Two Flemish artists worlo-.'i 
on the tomb and the buildings around i<- 

n°, h - n l^. arvilIe ( m ar'v«l'.) and Claus Sluter 
iklo slu ter'). How different the porta! of 
the church they built from that of Chari-v-’ 
ihe figures stand out all by themselves and 
scarcely seem to belong to the building. 


A Trick of the Burgundian Sculptors 
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portrait of the Duke W'brrrv' 
greatest patrun of the 
ltd tQe f ear br*fliers, ^ht thiuu'* 
from ^h:s collections are tlv.uu tep-dMv 
oeautifjj and gracious. His interests sprcad 
an over Europe, and from him we mac 


■ted in the 
he 

umong 

that fume 


catch 


* ; ■ — ****** iiiay 

ptmpses ot what was going on in Italy 


We have lost the Duke’s tomb, but we 
have the “wellhead” that stood in the center 
ot the courtyard, carved with figures bv 
Claus Sluter. What a great strong person 
ms Moses is, and how heavily his cloak 
hangs! 

One of the favorite tricks of these Bur¬ 
gundian sculptors—a trick they used on the 
°3t tomb of the Duke—was to surround the 
tomb with figures of mourners. The mourners 
have deep cowls over their heads, and you 
can see only a black shadow where the face 
should be. On the tomb of the Grand Sene¬ 
schal (sen'e-shal) of Burgundy the stone 
figure of the dead man is carried by the 
stooping figures of these mourners. 

The Tranquil Figures of Colombe 

. ^e wor ^ °f these Burgundian sculptors 
is so real as to be almost depressing. It 
makes us feel heavy and sad. The sculptor 
v, ho came after them, with the graceful name 
of Michel Colombe (me'shel' ko'loMb'), felt 
the same %vay about their work. He had had 
enough of mourners, and he made pleasant, 
tranquil figures instead. Yet his tranquillity 
is not the tranquillity of the thirteenth 
century. For a great deal has happened 
since that time, and people cannot go back 
and feel as they might have felt two hun¬ 
dred years before. They must look at their 
own world with their own eyes. 

Michel Colombe left us a figure of a lady 
who seems pensive over the end of the Gothic 
age. Thirteenth century Gothic was, above 
all, French. The fourteenth and fifteenth 


On New Year’s Day in the vear 1415 three 
artist brothers who worked for the'Duke 
presented him solemnly with a book. It 
was beautifuily bound in rich colors, and 
the Duke opened it with great expectations— 
only to find that it was a dummv book, with 
nothing inside at all! 

How a New World of Art Began 

The fact that the Duke enjoyed the joke 
tells a good deal about him. He was very 
fond of his artists, and allowed them to be 
intimate with him. He was always ready to 
get them out of scrapes. 

But these brothers they came from Lim¬ 
burg did not always make dummy books. 
They made the pictures for one of the most 
beautiful books that was ever put together 
for the Duke. They were Flemish by birth, 
but they had studied in Paris and in Italy. 
And in that wonderful book of theirs we 
shall find an influence from all three coun¬ 
tries, because by now art has learned to love 
going on travels. 

So we find many different ways of seeing 
the world, all in one book. For Europe is 
now full of new ideas. There are so many 
of them that it is hard to know where to 
begin studying them. But for a hundred 
years or more down in Italy there has been 
a stir of mighty wings. A new world of art 
is coming into being, to replace all the cen¬ 
turies of the art of the Middle Ages. The 
new art will be that of the Renaissance, with 
Italy for its mother. Of that triumphant 
world of art we must tell on a later page. 
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The wonderful advances that Renaissance are something to 

were made in composition by be grateful for when we try to 

Giotto at the beginning of the paint or draw to-day. 

Summary Statement 

Giotto, an intense student of with some weight on their feet 

nature, was the first painter in and who had flesh and bones be- 

nearly a thousand years to paint neath their clothes, 
people who seemed to stand up 
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in S ^^V arC ? ph . agUS veiy much this one that 
inspired Niccola Pisano to try his hand at deeo relief 

the «^1 ed T del i? g - This Roman sculpture teUs 

e same legend as the one Jficcola saw—the story of 


sefouttownl’ ^ “any famous heroes of Greece, 
set out to fall a monstrous boar which Diana had sent 

seeTae , CaIydon - AtS^U^whom you 

see at the right of the hero, was.one of the party/ 


The FATHERS of MODERN ART 


, — —. AM.*.'*. JL 

This Is Mainly the Story of the Famous Giotto, Who Stands at 
the Threshold of Italian Painting in All Its Glory 


N STORY after story in these volumes 
we have told the history of fine art 
from the time when some wild men 
drew their pictures on the caves in Spain 
down through the days of Greek and Roman 
artists, and on down through the Roman¬ 
esque and Gothic art of the Middle Ages. 
We now come to the end of those Middle 
Ages and. to the beginnings of our modem 
world m the great movement that is known 
as the Renaissance (ren'S-sdNs'). Now 
above all other things the Renaissance was 
a movement in the fine arts, that is, in 
painting, drawing, sculpture, and archi¬ 
tecture; and at this point our story will grow 
fuller than it has ever been before. 

Where shall we say the Renaissance be¬ 
gan? No one knows the moment, naturally, 
for there was no one single moment of its 
birth. But let us start with two pieces of 
fine art and see what they will tell us about 
tne beginnings of the great movement and 
about what the movement meant. 

One of the two is a picture of St. Francis 
feeding the birds, and the other is the carven 
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pulpit in the cathedral at Pisa (pe'za). 
Each is a signpost on the road to the Italian 
Renaissance. We may take the Pisan pulpit 
first. ^ 

We are in Pisa about the year 1230. Up 
in France men are building the vast Gothic 
cathedrals, but in Italy they still have more 
love for the older Romanesque (rd'm&n- 
Ssk') and Byzantine (bl-zan'tin) forms of 
art. In fact, the Gothic art never really 
conquered in Italy so fully as it did in the 
rest of Europe. The cathedral here in Pisa 
is Romanesque. 

A ray of sunlight steals through the 
wmdow and falls on a tomb. It catches the 
eye of Niccola Pisano (pe-za'no) and draws 
it to the carving on the sepulcher, and all 
at once the man’s face fights up with a new 
idea. 

What Niccola saw was just an old Roman 
carving. There was nothing strange in that 
for Italy was full of relics of the Greeks mid 
Romans. But it had simply gone out of 
fashion, to look at those old pieces of art, or 
to admire them. That is the way it is, only 





one style 'is in high fStaif my ofller style ! ' d d f p i “ d ,or “juries to come 
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may look a little foolish. And the art'in 
style now was the Byzantine. Now and 

tnen, to be sure, somebody would like a 

and^nut > d R ° man Can ' ing he had found 

ana put it on a 


tomb or in a wall. 
The carving on 
this tomb was one 
of a man chasing 

a boar. 

Jt was a fine 
piece of work— 
far finer than 
anythingthe Ital¬ 
ian sculptors like 
Niccola were 
doing. But it was 
all out of style, 
and moreover it 
was pagan—that 
is, it belonged to 
non-Christian 

times. For the 
man chasing the 
boar was Melea¬ 
ger (melT-a^er), 
out of Greek my¬ 
thology. 

But Niccola 
the sculptor was 
eager for such 
solid form In 

caning as he now 

saw solid form 

around which you 

could put your 

finger, as against 



,* tT, ' SCUi Ptors the bright 

1 ghts and the deep shadows in the stone 
they were carving. stone 

For the painters the sunshine did even 
more. It threw bright colors over all the 

■ W rld f °r the 
painters to catch 
i and put into their 

pictures, and it 
made the colors 
in those pictures 
more luminous 
| than they would 
| have been in any 

northern land. If 
you want to know 
what sunshine 
does for painters, 
j just look at al- 
i most any scene 
! in , an Italian 
paintingand then 

at almost any in 

finepaintingfrom 
a misty land like 
Holland. 

So Niccola Pi¬ 
sano, aided by 
the sunshine, 
gave birth to a 
new idea for 

sculpture, and he 

put the idea into 
the pulpit he 
carved for the ca¬ 
thedral at Pisa. 
When you look at 
the pulpit you 
can see bow he 


O—^ Cigcunsi 

the flatter Byzan- -. 

tine kind. That The scui**,, . the pulpit yoi 

I*y of sunlight S“j “ d ■;*"* In II. ; iee bow he 

to, which stone seemM _ ..' 

o . _ 


kind of carv- * 

ing for which stone seemed to be maHm 
Incidentally, do not fomet thZ d ; 
sunshine. The sunshine ho gCt the ray of 

d °. »«h a. iStTat„t a E “*° 

going to talk Tin W£il cb we are 

made ^ shadows of They 


Ppen to a great many other people in 
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Niccola Pisano made two pulpits, one at Pisa and one 

that is more magnificent but so heavy with carving 
that it is less pleasing than Ms first. Niccola’s son 

the arts—and that did start the Renaissance. 
At the very beginning, most people did not 
take up with Niccola’s new ideas. His own 
son Giovanni liked the Gothic art of France 
better than his father’s Roman ways; and 
when the two of them worked together on 
another pulpit, at Siena (sye'na), their 
carving was a sort of mixture of old Roman 
and new Gothic. 

How St. Francis Influenced Art 

But we started -with two works of art, and 
the other was a picture of St. Francis of 
Assisi (as-se'ze). Now St. Francis too had 
a good deal to do with the Renaissance, 
though he never was an artist. He was an 
inspired saint and preacher who taught men 
to love the wonder and the beauty of this 
world while they are traveling through it to 
the next one. So much did he love the 


Giovanni helped Mm make the second, and so we find 
in it touches^ of the Gothic style that Giovanni was so 
fond of. It is in Siena, and is shown above. 

world that God had made that he went out 
and preached to the birds, calling them his 
“little brothers.” And that was a really 
strange thing for a man to do so many 
centuries ago. 

Now we mentioned St. Francis before, 
when we were talking about Gothic art in 
France. We said that he had something to 
do with that art, and it is true. For the 
Gothic artists in France took up Ms ideas 
about the beauties of nature, and put these 
into statues and pictures, even before the 
Italians of the early Renaissance did the. 
same thing. But after all, St. Francis was 
Italian, and he had his share of influence in 
the Italian art of the Renaissance. 

If you will look up this word Renaissance 
in the dictionary you will find that it literally 
means “rebirth,” and you will probably find 
that it is defined as a rebirth of Greek and 
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Roman art and culture. But that is by no 
means all the story. The Renaissance is 
also a new birth of energy in the arts, as in 
all life—an awakening of many minds to all 
the -wonders of this world to which St. 
Francis had helped to open the eyes of man. 
It is like the Gothic art in its interest in real 


people and real things, 
Roman because Greek 
and Roman art had al¬ 
ways had a home in 
Italy. Italy was Ro¬ 
man, after all, and that 
is why Italians had 
never really fallen cap¬ 
tive to the northern art 
of the Gothic ages. 
And now they were 
opening their eyes to 
the marvel of the world 
around them, and anew 
to the marvel of the 
arts in the older world 
of Greece and Rome— 
above all, of Rome. 

The fact that Italians 
had never felt quite at 
home in the Gothic ar¬ 
chitecture that came 
from France is an im- 


It is Greek and 




- 
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make us think of the stiff old Byzantine 
pictures in mosaic. The paintings he did in 
the church at Assisi are so battered that we 
can hardly see them, but their stiff figures 
seem to twist about as if Cimabue were 
trying to put life into them and yet did not 
dare to depart from the old ways in painting. 

Some of the painters living in Rome, in 
the midst of so many 
. '^2l|g ■ ' carvings, had been 
•itU '"' ” ^ studying them as Nic- 

; T ,j cola of Pisa did, and 
one of these painters 
also worked at Assisi. 

M m mimm Tbs pictures there are 
not so stiff as those of 
' 4 Cimabue, and they ' 
j show that his eye had 
: keen on the Roman 
ytV - *' carvings. But even so 

V\. 1 | the pictures do not 

> I § III manage to come to life. 

^ HI But the art of paint- 

* n g d * d come to Tfe * n 
■ * ’ Tuscany (tus'ka-m), 

with a boy who was 
} born in a hamlet near 
1 of Florence. 

** *" “ .. This boy was a child of 

genius who somehow 


portant one for Italian T bisfine carving of the Virgin and Child is the work xj. a f j 

. . n . , . of Giovanni Pisano. Giovanni, who was an archi- Jmcw me wa Y 10 OX&W 

pamtmg. Gothic arciil- tect as well as a sculptor, had been taught by his a lamb just as it was in 
tecture has no walls * amoils father, Niccola. The work of father and i?r rpi , 

V' . , ° . , iis son is very much alike except that Giovanni was llfe * The Story goes 

when it can do Without able to make the cold stone give out more move- that one dav the great 
ill Ann T+ ™ “tent and life. J . © 


• ,* f t ,1 • . . WWTaJJLUi JTJL oauu. VJ1<J 

painting. Gothic archi- tect as well as a scuipto: 
tecture has no walls f s ^fv?* e much iC Ske 
when it can do without able to make the cold si 
them. It opens up into ment a 

windows everywhere, and the windows are 
all pictures in stained glass. The Italians 
loved to have walls, hut they wanted them 
in color. They wanted painted walls. And 
that is why there is so much painting in 
Italy at this time, and so little in France. 

"When the Art of Painting Came to Lif e Again 

St Francis was made a saint very soon 
after his death, and a great church was 
built over bis tomb at Assisi. To decorate 
the church artists were called from all over 
Italy. Now- probably the great painter in 
Italy about 1300 was Cimabue (che'ma- 
boo'a). He is hardly much more than a 
famous name to us now, for we have very 
few of his paintings left. Those we still have 


had been taught by his a lamb just as it was in 
The work of father and -s-^ rpi , 
rcept that Giovanni was bie. I he Story goes 

id e iife Ve ° Ut m ° re m0Ye “ t * iat one da TThe great 
Cimabue, passing along 
the road on his way to Bologna (bo-lon'ya), 
saw this boy sitting on the ground and 
drawing the figure of a lamb on a stone. 
The great painter was astonished to see how 
the child had learned to see things in nature 
and to put them into pictures. 

He asked the boy’s name, and was told, 
“My name is Giotto.” He went at once to 
the boy’s father and asked if he might have 
the child. The father was poor, and Cimabue 
was famous; and it all ended with the father’s 
putting Giotto (jot'to) in the charge of 
Cimabue, to be a pupil and to grow into an 
artist. It was with this Giotto that we may 
say the art of painting came to life again. 

What was it he did to make us say this of 
him? Well, before his time the painters had 


no 
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When Cimabue had finished his painting of the “Ma¬ 
donna and Child with Angels”—the largest altarpiece 

that had ever been made—the Florentines, gaily 

been taking their ideas from old Rome and 
old Byzantium (bi-zan'sM-um). But now 
they were facing new problems in a changing 
world. Here, for instance, was this church 
of St. Francis, and of course the story of St. 
Francis must be painted in it. Old Rome 
and old Byzantium could show how to make 
pictures of ancient senators or ancient 
saints, but what could they do for St. 
Francis? He was just a man of Assisi who 
was still remembered by all sorts of people 
there for his dusty brown habit and his 
radiant face. He was a real person who 
lived here in this very place, and right over 
there was the hill where he preached to the 
birds. Were they going to make a stiff and 
lifeless figure of a man like that? 

The Boy Who Studied Art from Nature 

Now when St. Francis was preaching to 
the birds he surely had no notion that he was 
leaving his mark on the history of painting. 
Yet when he called the little birds his 
brothers, it was a declaration that all nature 
was worth loving and worth talking about; 
and when nature was worth talking about, 
it was certainly worth painting and carving. 
For a long time people had been a little afraid 
that it was not—that nothing was worth 
painting unless it was very important, like 
the joy of heaven or the terror of hell. But 
now plain human beings were coming to 


dressed, as you see them here, and accompanied by 
trumpeters, carried the painting in joyful procession 
from the artist’s workshop to the church. 

seem important too; and so were beasts and 
birds and flowers; and pretty soon people 

began to realize how much they had been 
wanting to make pictures of these things all 
along. 

Cimabue had some glimpses of what the 

new art was going to be, and the story goes 
that he noticed especially how the boy 
Giotto had “studied his art from nature.” 
But Cimabue died before his work .at Assisi 
was completed. 

Then the work of painting the church of 
St. Francis fell to Giotto. He had already 
been helping at Assisi. He had seen the 
work of the Roman painter there, and he 
had doubtless helped with some of Cima- 
bue’s paintings. He knew all the good old 
ways of doing things. But when he came to 
paint St. Francis he did not turn to Rome 
or to Byzantium. He turned to St. Francis 
and his birds. 

The Stirring of a New Spirit 

That is what we mean in saying that the 
art of painting came to life again with 
Giotto. There had been great painters be¬ 
fore him, but he was the man who put his 
eye on nature and led painting back to 
nature’s own forms. Of course, important 
as he is, Giotto did not start the Renaissance 
alone, any more than Niccola or St. Francis; 
we have just been using all three men as 
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This painting of the Taking of Christ belongs to the figures are neither solid nor real; most of them sewn 

school of Cimabue, and is in the upper church at paper-thin. The soldiers and apostles, so stiffly 

Assisi. Compare it with the picture on the opposite grouped on either side, have no real position in space, 

page, a painting of the same subject by Giotto, and We could not walk among them, for they are like 

you will see how Giotto won his fame. Above, the painted shadows that would melt away as we passed. 


different examples of what was happening. 

This Renaissance was to spread a 11 through 
the world, just as Gothic art had spread 
before it. In the various lands it was going 
to take many forms. Beginning in the 
thirteenth century it gathered scope and 
ran its course all over Europe during the 
three centuries that followed. But first of 
all it was Italian, and with it Italy came 
into an art of her own for the first time since 


the end of Rome. And a glorious art it was. 

Now the way the people lived in Italy at 
that time had a great deal to do with the 
kind of art they made and loved. Italy was 
no one land, but a whole group of little 
countries, each with its own main city and 
its ruler. Each city was an envious rival of 
all others, and wanted to be finer than its 
neighbors. Some of the cities had grown 
very rich from trade, and they were all 
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This painting by Giotto comes from the Arena chapel 
in Padua. ^ To people of Giotto’s day, who were used 
i m- it. Jinlifelike paintings of earlier artists, pictures 
like this one must have seemed more real than life 
itself. Here there was nothing left out that the be- 

putting up great buildings and searching 
far and wide for painters and sculptors to 
make them beautiful. With some twenty 
cities in a fever of this work, it is no wonder 
that Renaissance Italy was so full of artists. 

^ In the early days of the Renaissance the 
city of Florence was the chief center of art. 
It was nearer to a modern Athens than was 
any other place in Italy, or in the world. 
It had grown rich from the spices and em¬ 
broideries, the gold and silver and wool, and 
all the other things that passed through its 


holder had to supply himself; he did not, as before, 
have to breathe life into shadows. Before him were 
massive figures, solid to the touch and each occupying 
the amount of space it should occupy. Giotto was the 
first to give people this sensation in looking at painting, 

markets. The leaders in the town would 
have fine houses in the city and fine villas 
for the summer in the charming country 
that lay around it. With wealth and leisure 
they had time to talk about many things, 
and perhaps most of all about the fine arts. 
Even the common people knew a good deal 
about art, just as they do in Paris to-day. 
When Cimabue’s famous picture of * the 
Madonna and Child was finished, they held 
a great procession to carry it to its place in 
the church. They all had a passion for their 
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tv, and a pride in making it beautiful. 
So the painters and the sculptors found 
ienty to do in Florence. They kept big 
■orkshops to Ml the orders that poured in. 
To those shops came talented boys from all 
Hind to learn the trade of painter or of 
:ulptor—or both. The boys would mix 
aints and sharpen tools until they learned 
nought to do bits of their masters’ work. 
Vhen they were fully , 
trained they would 
tart out for themselves ■ 
as members of a guild, , 
or organized group, of 
artists. Very often they 
were painters and 
sculptors and architects 
all at once, and possibly 
skilled in other arts as 
well; for in the Renais¬ 
sance, more than at any j 
other time in history, 
an artist was likely to * 
be the master of many 1 
arts. A great painter ■; 

might also do fine work ; 

as a goldsmith or might * 
make splendid designs ; ; 
for tapestry.* But the * 
greatest of all arts in j 
that time was painting. ; 

It is the chief of all the 
glories in the Italian 
Renaissance. - j 

, . Photo by Alin&ri 

There were two great 


means simply “fresh,” because the painting 
was put on fresh damp plaster. The colors 
were mixed with water only. Once the wall 
was dry the picture was done, and there was 
no way to alter it. So the artist had to do 
his work right the first time, or else scrape it 
all off and begin again. What he really did 
was to plaster only a small part at a time 
and then paint it before it dried. A smgle 
head would be a good 
day’s painting. 

In either of the 
methods the artist had 
to plan every detail be¬ 
fore he ever clipped a 
J brush in paint. Often 
! his client did a good 
deal of the planning 
| ahead of him. When 
| the client ordered the 
; picture he might say 
| just how many people 
5 he wanted in it, just 
: what colors, and just 
how long the artist 
5 must take for the work. 
And that probably 
made the task all the 
harder—the task of 
making something 
beautiful out of what 
the client demanded. 

And now let us go 
back to Giotto working 
in the shop of Cimabue 


There were ^Ogrea ^ famous portrait of Dante may be the work of i n that lovely city of 
ways 01 painting in Giotto> for we know that the two great men, P?et and pi orence which was just 
“fpmnera” (t&mdpa-ra) artist, were known to each other. But many believe 
tempera t ,, ?, * / Sat Giotto did not paint it at bH—ot that if he did, beginning to become 
and in fresco (Ms - some one of his followers repainted it later. ^ of ^ finegt in 


Most of the smaller pictures, such as those 
intended for the altar of a church, were 
painted in tempera, and on prepared panels 
of wood. For tempera the artist would mix, 
or “temper,” his ground colors with the yolk 
of eggs or some similar substance. This 
made a thick paint which dried to a smooth 
and lustrous surface. But the artist could 
not linger over his work. He had to plan it 
all In advance, exactly as he wanted it, and 
then put on his colors, once for all. 

Larger paintings, on the plaster walls of 
buildings, were done in fresco. The word 


srs repainted one of the finest in all 

Italy. When he grew up, Giotto was to 
have a great share in making Florence what 
it was and still remains. But of his earliest 
days there we have hardly any record ex¬ 
cept for a few stories. 

Cimabue and the Fly 

One of the stories must be told. It says 
that one day Cimabue came into his studio 
and found a fly settled right on the nose of a 
figure he was painting. He threw out his 
hand to brush away the fly, but the fly did 
not budge. Then he saw that the thing was 
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St ™ s walk- 

«£?»»» h * noticed that the trees by the way- 
r ??® d ? lth a multitude of birds. “Wait for 
f c * ^esaid to his companions; “I win ™ and mea^ 

words. Their twittering and chirping and fluttering 

paanted on! Surely lie must have known 
who painted it—there was only one Giotto 
who would ever look at a fly long enough to 
paint one that would deceive his master. 
Ut course the story may not be true, but that 
does not make any difference. The im¬ 
portant thing is that Giotto was the kind of 
painter -about whom the story would be 
made up-and that he inspired many an¬ 
other painter of that kind. 

The Early Work of Giotto 

The first work we have from Giotto is the 
story of St. Francis that he painted in the 
churdi at Assisi. At the very start he is 
painting the things he loves and is using 

hffJT? t ? 5 m0dels - We see that 
he felt for St. Francis as for a dear friend. 


his S «A^ aH p WaS 9 “ et “““ St. Francis had finished 
leavISffl Vv w ^ e ?’J he bttle birds would not 
JrJ“ e y had had the saint’s blessing Above 
pottos lovely fresco of this touching scene The 
avlTSf * ^beautiful, although the printing is ray! 

£ra,g“isr.‘‘i 1 SiSr5' re i rK; sru' 

Then he went to Rome and saw the 
splendid things that had come down from 
ancient days. Like Niccola Pisano he was 
impressed by the solid Roman figures, and 
he worked hard and long till he could make 
others like them with his brush and paint- 
tfil he could paint people who seemed to 
stand with some weight on their feet and 
not just to hang in mid-air, till he could 
make them look as if they; had flesh and 
bones beneath their clothes. 

Later he went to Padua (pild'u-a), to 
pamt all four walls of the chapel called St. 
Mary of the Arena—because it stands where 
an old arena Lad stood in Roman days. In 
rows of many little pictures Giotto here 
painted the story of the Virgin and the 
Saviour. Here in beautiful soft colors he 
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Duccio did not try to make Ms people look real as 
Giotto had; he wove them into a lovely pattern and 
gave them rapt faces that reflect Ms own deeply reli¬ 
gious feeling. The three Marys of the picture above 


have come to the tomb on Easter morning, and are 
shuck wifh awe by the holy presence of the angel who 

HS™? £ e * t0Illb *±: Un f eal as the figures are m them¬ 
selves, then* emotion is very vivid. 
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Sunone Martini's paintings are like exquisite jewels 

are V* «T. *” d tteir sh “P> delicate details 

,«e of the sort that come from a jeweler’s hand! 


Above is Simone’s “Annunciation,” with its lovelv 
frame of lacy, Gothic arches. like Duccio the artist 
was fond of making patterns of shapes SKorT^ 
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showed “ splendid people gravely occupied 
with solemn acts.” And ever since those 
pictures, every painter has had to solve a 
problem that never troubled any Byzantine 


“It is enough,” answered the painter. 
“Put it with the others and see if it is not 
recognized.” 

It was recognized. The Pope knew some- 


artist at all. This is the famous campanile, or tkkg about art, and he was 

It is this problem: how shall bell tower, of the cathedral, in sure that he needed the hand 

a flat picture on a flat surface desiS, Ce hnt G h 0 e tt never^liveVto^ that drew that perfect circle, 
be made to look, not flat at all, bis beautiful tower finished, and Tki’o old'll 
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his beautiful tower finished, and 
the plans had to be carried out by 


but solid and round—how shall two other artists. But even Sough Giotto’s genius. xxxv, vciici 
a man’s arm or head or chest toTe half , lies in what he chooses to 

be made to look as if it were genius of Giotto. put into his picti 


This skill in craft was half of 


The other 


be made to look as if it were 
some distance through as well 
as some distance across? The flat 
figure on the wall really has only 
length and breadth; how do you 
make it look as if it has thickness 
too? 

Just take pencil and paper and 
see if you can do that. It took the 
greatest artists in the world nearly 
a thousand years to learn how to 
do it. 

Now forget all you know about 
pictures except those that Giotto 
could have seen—Byzantine paint¬ 
ings and Gothic miniatures—and 
then look at his painting of Judas 
agreeing to betray Christ. The 
figures are solid and deep; they 
take up space, and are not just flat 
shadows on the wall. And ever 
since that picture was painted, 
people have nearly always de¬ 
manded that the figures in a picture 
should look as round and solid as 
they do in life. But Giotto did it 
all so simply that at first you may 
not even notice what a great thing 
he has done. 

He was thus a superb craftsman. 
When the Pope was making ready 
to decorate St. Peter’s in Rome, he 
sent out a messenger to get samples 
of their work from all the best 
painters of the day. The messenger 
came to Giotto, and Giotto merely 
took a red pencil and drew a perfect 
circle with one turn of his 
hand. ' 

“Is this aH I am to 
have?” inquired the puz- 
zled messenger. ;J 5 
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put into his pictures. Never is 
there anything in one of them 
that does not belong to the picture 
as a whole, never a line that does 
not have a meaning in itself and 
for the entire work. All the things 
go together to make the picture say 
just what it ought to say. 

Take the picture of St. Joachim 
(jo'a-kim) returning to his sheep- 
fold. * Even if you do not know the 
story you can understand the pic¬ 
ture. The saint is very sad. His 
head is bowed, his whole frame is 
heavy with grief. You can see that 
he can hardly drag one foot after 
the other. He does not even notice 
the little dog running to meet him. 
The shepherds, troubled and em¬ 
barrassed, know not what to do. 
They want to help, but such deep 
sorrow has struck them dumb. 
They look at one another in their 
hesitation, while the sheep wander 
away unnoticed. 

Or take the picture of Joachim 
and Anna meeting at the gate. 
How glad they are to see each other! 
The old man draws his wife to him, 
and she puts her hand against his 
cheek to press his face close to hers. 
Their friends come smiling through 
the gate to greet them. 

Or look at the barren landscape 
with a single dead tree on a rock 
where the people are lamenting the 
dead Christ. Every line here speaks 
■a* of grief. Even the backs 

jag g:_ of the sitting women are 

^^^^^ ».huddled in sorrow. And 
look at their hands— 
Giotto’s people never 
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Simone Martmi’s Guidoriceio is like a prince from a 
fairy tale. He wears a gay tunic embroidered with a 
diamond pattern, and Ms horse is magnificently ca- 

have aimless hands. Everything about these 
figures tells us what is in their hearts, and 
carries it to our hearts. 

In his own time everyone loved Giotto’s 
work. He was called from Padua to Rome 
again, and then to Naples and all over Italy. 
He had many friends. The great poet Dante, 
in exile from Florence, spent many an hour 
with him in Padua. 

Wherever Giotto went he carried a gay 
tongue. There is a story that the King of 
Naples came into his studio one very hot 
day and said, '“If I were you, I should stop 
painting for a while and take a rest.” 

“And so should I,” Giotto replied, “if I 
were you.” 

But it was in Florence that the great 
painter was loved and honored most of all. 
He painted pictures in many churches and 
other buildings there, and finally, when he 
was sixty, he was put in charge of all the 
work on the cathedral of the city—for he 
could be an architect and sculptor when he 
chose. He designed the beautiful tower that 
we still know as “Giotto’s tower,” and even 
did some of the carving on it with his own 
hand. But he died before the work was fin¬ 
ished, at the age of seventy, in 1337. 

We may say farewell to him as he said 
farewell to St. Francis in one of the pictures 
at Assisi. It is a very quiet picture. There 
are silent figures standing by a silent figure 
lying on the bed. But it is peaceful and 
beautiful. We are lonely but not sad, be¬ 
cause the one who has gone has left so much 
of himself behind. 


f £ ma l ch " . Tiae tQ y landscape with Its saucy 
rnrrets males , the victorious general of loligno look 
grand and striking in contrast. 


About the same time when Giotto was 
painting all over Italy, there were other 
artists doing great work in the city of Siena, 
where we may go and see their works to-day. 

Siena is a city on a hill, or rather on 
several hills. The streets dive abruptly into 
a deep gulf and then climb up the other side 
to the cathedral. ' To see it all at its best 
you go into the church of San Domenico 
just as night is falling. Around behind the 
altar you pass through a little door, and then 
for a moment you feel as if you were going 
to topple into the chasm below. The church 
stands right on the edge of a hill and you are 
hanging in a little balcony on the brink of 
nothing. 


The Beautiful City of Siena 

But now you look across to see the city 
piled up against the blue-green sky, for all 
die world like the backdrop on a stage. The 
little lights are beginning to beam out from 
the windows, but you can still see the towers. 
The buildings start at the very base of the 
MH and climb up steeply one above another 
to the top. You might think they sat on 
top of one another if you did not know there 
must be streets in among them. 

At the top are the dome and tower of the 
cathedral, and yet another tower, still 
lovelier, that rises from the main square of 
the town. The whole place seems unreal- 
like a fairy city built up into the sky. It 
looks small and exquisite, and not very 
solid. 

Now the paintings in Sima are like that, 
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too. The artists here clung to the old Byzan¬ 
tine ways. The city was rather remote from 
the rest of the world, and kept to old tradi¬ 
tion. ■ ■ It was a gay place, and its fine old fam¬ 
ilies wanted rich and lovely works of art. But 
they were not curious like the Florentines 
about the neW: ways of making pictures look 
so real*- They were satisfied to have them 
beautiful. 

: The Great Altarpiece of Duccio 

In the year 1309 Duccio di Buoninsegna 
(doot'cho de bwd'nen-sa'nya) agreed to 
paint a great altarpiece for the cathedral 
wholly with his own hand. It was to be a 
picture of the Virgin in majesty surrounded 
by saints. In 13 n it was finished, and was 
carried in solemn procession to the cathedral, 
the marchers parading about the grounds 
while all the bells rang out their praise of 
the great picture. 

Duccio painted the Mother and Child 
with a great court of saints around them. 
They are very graceful—especially the 
friendly angels that look over the top of the 
throne with their chins on their hands. The 
haloes make a pattern like a bank of flowers 
around the Virgin. And the back of the 
picture was painted, too—with a series of 
small pictures telling a story, much like 
Giotto’s in the Arena chapel. But Duccio 
cared less than Giotto about making his story 
look real. His interest was in line and color. 

One of the most beautiful of these pictures 
is that of the three Marys coming to the 
tomb on Easter morning. The top of the 
tomb, on which the angel sits, would never 
really balance in the way that Duccio placed 
it, but that does not seem to trouble you. 
Instead, you are noticing how he has made 
the dark background of the hill show up the 
white figure of the angel, and has put the 
light behind the three Marys in their dark 
cloaks. There is very little action in the 
picture, and it does not move like one by 
Giotto, but it has a lovely pattern that re¬ 
minds you of a beautiful mosaic. 

Another painter of lovely patterns was 
Simone Martini (se-mo'na mar-te'ne). Three 
years after Duccio’s painting of the Virgin 
the cathedral, Simone painted a fresco of 


the same subject for the town hall; it is even 
lovelier and more elaborate than Duccio’s. 
The Virgin sits on a high, pointed throne 
under a canopy, and the picture is like a 
great banner with a border all around it. 

On the other side of the same room rides 
the great Guidoriccio (gwe'do-ret'chp) of 
Foligno (fo-len'yo), an immense rider on an 
immense horse; they stand out majestically 
against a background of hills and castles so 
tiny that they look like a toy landscape. 
The proud captain looks as if he were riding 
to war in a fairy tale. 

Duccio and Simone Martini were the 
pride of Siena, but some of the artists in 
Florence preferred Ambrogio Lorenzetti (am- 
bro'jo lo'ren-rdset'te)—perhaps because Am¬ 
brogio was more interested in real things, as 
were the Florentines. There were two of the 
Lorenzettis, Pietro (pya/tro), the elder, and 
his brother Ambrogio; both' of them lived in 
Siena. 

The Frescoes of Good and Bad Government 

In that same town hall of Siena, Ambrogio 
made his great frescoes of Good and Bad 
Government. In the fresco of Good Gov¬ 
ernment we may see a picture of Siena as it 
stood in 13x9, vrith the houses and towers 
crowding together, but each one very lovely 
with its dainty windows and battlemented 
roofs. They stand up in very solid fashion, 
and make a fascinating picture. In the other 
fresco you look out from the city over hills 
along a white road winding away through 
the gracious countryside. Perhaps that coun¬ 
tryside had something to do with the grace 
of Sienese painting. 

Such a figure as the one called “Peace,” so 
full of dignity and so graceful in its ease, is 
very different from the work of Duccio and 
Simone. It is more like the work of Siena’s 
great sculptor, Jacopo della Quercia (ja-ko' 
p 5 della kwer'cha), whom we shall meet in 
Florence in another story, for he was not at 
all Sienese in spirit. He was a lonely 
figure, like Niccola Pisano, whom he greatly 
admired. It was he who made Siena’s 
famous “Fonte Gaia” (fonla ga/ya), or 
“Joyous Fountain,” which brought cool 
water into a hot square. 
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Reading Unit • 
No. 11 


THE ARTISTS WHO MADE FLORENCE 
BEAUTIFUL 


Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts, 
not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. i§. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

How Florence benefited from her revealed the secrets of perspec- 
many young artists, 11-124 tive, 11-132 

How three sculptors competed for How Lorenzo de Medici patron- 
the baptistery doors, 11-125 ized the arts, 11-143 

Why Donatello mastered anat- When Botticelli mastered the 
omy, 11-129 _ beauty of his dreams, 1 x-i46 

Luca della Robbia’s invention of How a crazed monk condemned 
colored glazes on clay, n-130 the gay life, 11-147 
Masaccio, the young man who 

Things to Think About 

From what earlier arts did the What had the life of the city of 
young artists of Florence draw Florence to do with the style of 
their feeling for perfection? its art? 

What new studies in the prin- How had religious feeling changed 
ciples of art were made? since the Gothic period? 

Picture Hunt 

How has Ghiberti obtained a real- work? 11-131 
istic effect in his carved panels? What can you find wrong with 
11-127 Gozzoli’s “Wise Men”? 11- 

How did Donatello’s statues dif- 135 

fer from earlier ones? 11-129 Why does Botticelli’s painting 
In what new material did della sometimes resemble music? 

Robbia do some of his best 11-145 

Related Material 

The Medici family, rulers of Flor- Renaissance, 13-59-62 
ence, 6-301-2 History of the Renaissance in 

The law of perspective, 1-114 Florence, 13-60 

Donatello’s work in gold, 12-88 Life and teachings of Savonarola, 
The architects of the Renais- 13-537-39 

sance, 11-481-93 Printing helped the Renaissance, 

Dante and Petrarch, poets of the 10-48 

Summary Statement 

The Renaissance in Italy art as we know it to-day. 
marked the beginning of modern 

(Also See Bibliography, Vol. IS) 
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This is Botticelli’s Adoration of tke Magi. In a pic¬ 
turesque setting of an old ruin patched with a rustic 
wooden roof sit the Virgin and Child, while the Medici 
famil y kneels before them in adoration. Old Cosimo 


kisses the infant’s foot, and Piero and his sons kneel 
to the right. In the right-hand comer, standing and 
looking out at you, is Botticelli. The artist by no 
means flattered himself. 
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If you were to climb the winding road that leads up 
the hill from low-lying Florence to the church of San 
Miniato al Monte, you would see this view of the 
glorious city. To the right is Santa Croce with its 
tall spire. It is a treasure house of famous works of 
art. In the center is the cathedral with its beautiful 
dome by Brunelleschi. Giotto’s tower stands just 


beside it; and in front of it—barely visible—is the 
baptistery, or church of Bel San Giovanni, about 
whose famous doors you may. read in this chapter. 
To the left is the Old Palace, from whose battlemented 
walls the Florentines looked down to see the great 
reformer Savonarola burned. All of these celebrated 
buildings were begun before 1400. 


The ARTISTS WHO MADE FLORENCE BEAUTIFUL 

Here Is the Story of the Great Painters and Sculptors Who Made 
Their City a Shrine for Travelers for Many a Century 


HIS is a story of a glorious city in its 
most glorious days. The city is the 
beautiful one of Florence, in Italy, 
and the days are those of the fourteenth 
century, when Florence was more like a 
modem Athens than was any other place In 
the world. 

She was illustrious in many ways at that 
time, but above all in the glory of her arts. 


And this is the tale of the fine arts in Flor¬ 
ence, of the arts that have left her one of the 
chief places for the traveler to visit to our 
day. 

We have been to Florence before in our 
stories of the fine arts. On a former page 
we told how the great Giotto (jdt'td) had a 
part in beginning to make the town a place 
of beauty. Now we come to the host of 
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artists who carried on the work in the 
century that followed him. 

There is not very much left now of the 
Florence that Giotto knew. As you stand 
on a hillside looking down into the city, 
almost every tower and dome you see was 
built between 1300 and 1600. But there is 
a landmark of 
Giotto's boyhood 
that any child of 
old Florence was 
sure to enter at 
least once—the 
church of Bel San 
Giovanni (bel san 
jo-van'ne), or Fair, 

St. John, where 
every baby was 
taken for baptism. 

It is a very plain 
old eight-sided 
building, glowing 
with mosaics, and 
in the center 
stands the font 
where so many 'of 
the men in the fol¬ 
lowing story got 
their names. 

The square out¬ 
side the church 
was a great gath¬ 
ering place in 
those days, with 
the stone benches 
built against the 
church walls. There the poet Dante sat 
and watched the work on the new cathedral. 
There, twenty-five years later, sat the aged 
Giotto to watch the building of his great 
tower. And there, about sixty years later 
still, sat the eager young artists who were 
wondering which of them might be chosen 
to make a pair of doors for Bel San Giovanni. 

The Church of Or San Michele 

Then there is another old landmark—a 
square building that was once a market and 
grew into a church to house a miracle-work¬ 
ing picture of the Virgin. The church is 
called Or San Michele (or san me-ka/la). 
The niches in its walls were bare in Giotto's 


time, but were later filled up with the work 
of these eager young artists of the Renais¬ 
sance. 

Giotto spent most of his old age in Flor¬ 
ence, dying when his beautiful tower was 
only half completed. So great had been his 
genius and his energy that for a time the 
art of the city 
seemed almost lost 
without him. The 
painters and sculp¬ 
tors could go on 
imitating Giotto, 
but they could 
not do very much 
that was new. 
Andrea Pisano 
(an-dra/a pe-za/- 
no) made a fine 
pair of carved 
bronze doors for 
the baptistry of 
San Giovanni, and 
another artist 
made a shrine for 
the Virgin of Or 
San Michele. But 
there was still the 
front of the cathe¬ 
dral to finish, and 
Giotto's tower, 
and many other 
things—who was 
to do them all? 
F or sixty-five 
years the other 
two doorways of San Giovanni went undone. 
For a time it looked almost as if Florence 
had forgotten about her great aim of grow¬ 
ing beautiful. 

And then came the new century of the 
1400's, with all sorts of fiew artists and new 
ideas—almost too many of them. Hardly 
in any other place or time has there been 
such a host. 

When you read the names of all the 
artists who were at work between 1400 and 
i 5°o, you can almost think that everybody 
must have been an artist in those days. 
The various Italian cities are full of them— 
Florence, Mantua, Venice, and others— 
while up in the northern land of Flanders 
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Jacopo della Quercia made this relief that tells the story of the 
sacrifice of Isaac. His figures are full of strength and vigor, 
and remind us a little of the work of old Niccola of Pisa, about 
whom we have told in an earlier chapter. 
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there Is rising another great new school of 
painting. It seems likely that the founder 
of that school, Hubert van. Eyck :v;in ikk, 
had been down over the Alps and looked 
with clear eyes at the things of beauty to be 
seen in Italy. It is also likely that some 
Italian painter, either in Flanders or at 
home, studied 
the clever 
Flemish way 
of covering 
the colors of a 
picture with 
varnishes of 
oil that would 
shut out the 
air and keep 
the painting 
fresh all the 
way down to 
our day. 

The century' 
is so rich in 
art that we 
hardly know 
where to be¬ 
gin our story. 

Perhaps the 
best way will 
be to look at 
the work of 
certain groups 
of friends, and 
thus slowly 

build up our ^ 
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for he " .a V , ,. it _ 

excep' • - 

lLh: of y^-i ; 

The_ great Michr-Lr1 , .’TkC-]-;m'g6-]r>; 

admired his work, and saw .in ft some of 
^ the mighty 

strength of his 
own. Jacopo 

was one of the 
few men in his 
I day who re- 

: j membered the 

carvings of 

old Niccola of 

Pisa. 

Then there 
was a young 
man, only 
twenty-four, 
f/ named Fil¬ 
ippo Brunel¬ 
leschi (brdd'- 
n^i-lgs'ke). 
He was known 
as a sculptor 
' and go 1 d- 
I smith. And 
there was 
Lorenzo Ghi¬ 
berti (gl-ber'- 
te), another 
goldsmith. 

It was be- 


idea of the whole cen- Bnmelleschi’s Abraham and Isaac stand out more tween these two that 
tury. The story will the judges hesitated 

take US to many spots boy’s throat, Abraham is about to strike when an longest. They liked 
in Europe, but we must “ gel 0181165 down from heaven t0 Ms »““*• Jacopo’s work, but they 
begin in Florence, where most was happening, thought that the designs of the two young 


In the year 1401 the merchants of that 
city decided that they must go on with the 
work of making it a place of beauty. They 
held a competition for the second pair of doors 
for the baptistery. Perhaps that was be¬ 
cause there was no one artist famous enough 
to have a clear title to the commission. At 
any rate, the men who were asked to com¬ 
pete were all very young, and little known 
as yet. 

The artists were invited from several 
cities. There was Jacopo della Quercia (ja- 


Florentines were more elegant. 

Brunelleschi had made a carving full of 
vigor and action. It was a picture of the 
sacrifice of Isaac. With his hand on the 
boy’s throat, Abraham is just ready to 
strike when the angel from heaven rushes 
down to stay the blow. Full of his idea, 
Brunelleschi had worked very rapidly on his 
fine piece of work; but it is said that when he 
saw what Ghiberti had done, he generously 
wanted to withdraw in Ghibertis favor, so 
much better did Ghiberti’s wqrk appear. 
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This beautiful sarcophagus is thought by many to be 
the work of Jacopo della Quercia. The lovely figure 
so peacefully sleeping is Hilaria del Carretto. A double 
pillow supports her head, and at her feet is a dog; 

Ghiberti had worked very slowly, and 
from many sketches. Alone among the 
artists he had Invited everyone into his 
studio to watch the work and to help him 
with suggestions. His work in bronze was 
the wonder of every visitor, and the judges 
finally decided in his favor. 

This competition was important in a good 
many ways. ■ For just one thing, one of the 
judges was a certain Giovanni de 5 Medici 
(da med'e-che), a rich merchant who was 
one of the first of the great family of the 
Medici that did so much for Florence and 
the rest of the world in the century to come. 

After the competition Jacopo della Quercia 
went to the city of Lucca to carve a tomb for 
the beautiful Hilaria, wife of the ruler of 
that city. She had died when her little son 
was bom; and Jacopo carved on her tomb a 
wreath of little angels—fat little angels made 
like the old Roman cupids—carrying gar¬ 
lands all around the sides of the tomb, while 
the figure of Hilaria, young and beautiful, 
sleeps on the top. 

Later Jacopo went back to Siena, where 
he made so beautiful a fountain that he was 
known as “Jacopo of the Fountain. 55 

Brunelleschi was discouraged as a sculptor 


be stands for fidelity. About the tomb are chubby 
little cherubs—very much like pagan cupids except 
that they are very sad and thoughtful. Their garlands 
seem almost too heavy for them to carry. 

when he lost in the competition. Looking 
for an art in which he might excel all rivals, 
he went down to Rome for study and be¬ 
came a famous architect. He came back to 
build the tall and beautiful dome of the 
cathedral of Florence. 

With him to Rome he took a lad of fifteen 
named Donatello (don'a-tel'lo), who had 
already been helping in the building of the 
cathedral, and who was to be famous in due 
time. The only other piece of sculpture that 
we have from Brunelleschi came into being 
on account of a taunt from Donatello. The 
boy had made a carving of Christ on the 
cross, and brought it for his friend to see. 

“You have put a peasant on the cross/ 5 
said Brunelleschi. 

The Crucifix of Brunelleschi 

Donatello was a quick-tempered fellow. 
“Let me see you take a piece of wood and do 
any better/ 5 he replied. 

Brunelleschi held his tongue, but he went 
off and set to work. A few months later he 
showed Donatello what he had made—a 
crucifix so beautiful that on looking at it 
Donatello dropped a whole apronful of eggs 
he was carrying. 
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This is a panel from the “Gates of Paradise,” the 
beautiful doors Ghiberti made for the eastern entrance 
to the baptistery in Florence. Here we see the story 
of Jacob and Esau clearly and simply told. The 

“And what are we going to have for lunch 
now?” asked Brunelleschi, laughing. 

“It is lunch enough to look at a piece of 
work like that,” concluded his friend. 

These two men went to look at every 
monument of art in Rome and the surround¬ 
ing country. They were smilingly called 
the “treasure seekers” because they were 
always prowling around among the Roman 
ruins. And they really brought back treas¬ 
ures in their new ideas about sculpture. 
More deeply than anyone before them did 
they fall in love with Greek and Roman 
forms, till it seemed to them that no other 
art on earth could rival the art of old. 


figures, so beautifully. grouped, are clear and simple, 
too—we scarcely realize the great genius it took to 
make them so. Tall arches and a hint of a landscape 
lead us back Into the distance. 

Brunelleschi once walked sixty miles to see 
and copy a Greek vase. 

Ghiberti was also a great collector of 
antiques. But the remarkable thing about 
all these men was that when they came to do 
their own work they never copied—they had 
too many of their own new ideas for that. 

On their return from Rome the treasure 
seekers found that Giovanni de ? Medici had 
come to be. the great man of Florence. The 
Medici family were eager to make their city 
beautiful as well as rich, and Giovanni and 
his son Cosimo (ko'ze-md) had many friends 
among the artists. The young Donatello 
was a close friend of Cosimo, and for the 
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Jt note oy dae Art Institute of Chicago 

This is a modern artist’s idea of how Donatello’s 
studio may have looked. Here we see the great 
Florentine sculptor’s masterpieces; in the center is 

courtyard of Cosimo’s fine new palace he 
made his famous statue of David. 

By this time Ghiberti was working on the 
third pair of doors for the baptistery—the 
ones that Michelangelo said were “worthy 
to adorn the gates of Paradise.” It is truly 
wonderful how these solid doors of bronze 
have been turned into pictures that show 
such depth and distance. Around them is a 
border of fruits and birds and little animals 
that prove how fully the artist’s eyes were 
open to the forms of all living things; and 
the edges are so crisp and delicate as to 
make one think the artist’s hand has just 
put the last touch to his work. 

A Visit to Or San Michele 

About all these young men, and about the 
spirit of Florence in their day, we can learn 
a good deal from a visit to the church of Or 
San Michele. Inside it is so dim that we 
can hardly see. Candles are flickering before 


the famous “Pumpkin Head,” to the left is St. George. 
The darker figures are the artist, his students, and 
visitors come to see his works. 


the beautiful shrine that houses the strange, 
wide-eyed image of the miraculous Virgin. 
The shrine is covered with delicate carvings 
of angels in swirling robes; and on it there 
is also a beautiful pattern of wings. The 
darkness is heavy with incense, and we feel 
far away from the world. 

The Living Art of Donatello 

Outside are the four bare walls with their 
niches now filled by the fiery young artists 
of the new age. There is the St. John of 
Ghiberti, in its day a wonder because no one 
had made so large a statue in bronze for 
many a century. And there is young St. 
George, by Donatello, with a face so eager 
and so full of life that his eyes seem to burn. 
Standing firmly on his feet, he still seems 
quivering to be up and off for a heroic battle. 
Into such a figure Donatello must have put 
a great deal of himself, for of all these fiery 
young men of the new age, Donatello had 
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Here are three of Donatello’s most famous works. To 
the ieft i 3 the “Pumpkin Head”; in the center, David; 
and to the nght, the heroic and eager St. George; 
The statues of the Middle Ages had been made to 


stand in niches; no one was supposed to see them 
trom all sides. Donatello was the first since the cld 
Romans to make statues that stood by themselves 
and were to be seen from any angle at all. 


the most burning curiosity and eagerness. His figures are so tensely alive that the 
i ot hlorence is very much alive, on the stone hardly seems able to hold them. They 
verge of great new things in this great day. are characters, such as he wanted them to 

Daft SZlo m This is Donatello’s Gattamclata, a We are told that his 

past, Donatello was a great nickname which means “honeyed favorite statue was the 

artrst m his imagination for “Pumpkin Head” that he 

the present and the future. ... carved for the cathedral. He 


He marveled at the 
carvings of old 
Greece and Rome, 
but that is not 
enough to make an 
artist. And seeing 
that those old 
sculptors had 
grown great by 
taking nature for 
their model, Dona¬ 
tello also went to 
nature to learn all 
he could from her. 

Eager and inquisi¬ 
tive, he found out 
all about how the 
human body is put 
together. He knew he had to master all 
anatomy before he could make figures such 
as those from Greece and Rome. 



pass it by without 
calling out, “Speak, can’t 
you!” And indeed it does 
seem as if there were life in 
the very stone. 

Donatello’s figures are so 
human and so liv¬ 
ing that they are 
true to every age 
as well as to his 
own. He can pic¬ 
ture anguish and 
despair in his pul¬ 
pits in St. Lorenzo, 
gay and care-free 
childhood in his 
singing gallery, 
and classic calm 
in his restrained and lovely “Annunciation.” 

.AH these artists traveled about Italy, 
seeing many new things and bringing home 
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Luca della Robbia never married, but Ms nephew 
Andrea did, and had a large family. So Andrea had 
plenty of models for the lovely babies he made of 
glazed terracotta. His “bambino” (b&m-be'nd)— or 
baby-above was made for a children’s hospital. 


From the workshop of the della Robbias comes this 
scene of the Visitation, Luca’s art was passed on from 
father to son for several generations, but none of the 
later della Robbia’s ever made anything quite so stately 

and simple as Luca’s beautiful work. 



Phctos by Metropolitan Museum of Art, ami Aiiuari 

Above is a Madonna and Child by Luca della Robhia. 
The figures are full of tenderness and dignity and yet 
are very human. 

the number and the skill of her artists were 
inexhaustible. 

On his death, in 1464, Cosimo left his 
friend Donatello a fine farm to pay an in¬ 
come that would leave the artist free from 
care for the rest of his life. But before a 



TMs is a detail from the singing gallery Luca della 
Robhia made—not of glazed terracotta, hut of warm 
and shining marble. 

year‘was over, the old Donatello came to 
Cosimo’s son Piero with a request. 

“Take back your farm,” he pleaded. “It 
is spoiling all my peace. The farmers come 
pestering me every day because the wind has 
blown off the roof or because the cattle have 
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Luca della Robbia’s beautiful singing gallery illus¬ 
trates a psalm. In its panels stately grown people 
and frolicking children are praising the Lord with 


voice and dance, with trumpet, harp, and the “high 
sounding” cymbals. See how easily and naturally 
the many graceful figures are grouped. 


been seized for taxes. I am all worn out, 
and I would rather die of hunger than live 
under so many cares.” 

Piero laughed, and then gave the artist an 
income without a troublesome farm. 

The Importance of Perspective 

But who were the painters in these great 
days of Florence? So far, we have been 
naming sculptors and architects, since these 
were more important in the beginning. There 
were painters too, however, and especially a 
frowzy boy in whom Brunelleschi took so 
much interest as to show him the remarkable 
charts he had worked out in his study of 
perspective. 

This matter of perspective (per-sp&k/tiv) 
is so important that we must say a word 
about it. Suppose you are drawing a picture 
with a baby in the front, a man a little 
farther away, a tree in the middle distance, 
and a mountain in the background. The 
baby, being nearest, may look larger than 
the man that is how a camera might show 
him—and the man might look taller than 
the tree or the mountain. In many an old 


picture, indeed, that is just how things do 
look, with the people much bigger than the 
houses they live in and the houses bigger 
than the mountains a mile away. Now the 
man may really take up more space in the 
picture, than the mountains; so how do you 
make him look smaller, and make all the 
other things look their proper size? Or to 
put the whole thing another way, all the 
figures in your painting are really at an equal 
distance from the eye, for they are all on a 
flat wall; how are you going to make the 
man look ten feet away, the house ten yards, 
and the mountain ten miles? 

The Man Who Started Modern Painting 

To do that you have to know all about 
perspective. It is a difficult art, all governed 
by mathematics, and it took the painters 
many a century to master it. We are now 
coming to the man who showed them the 
secrets of it. 

The boy whom Brunelleschi befriended 
had a very long name, but his friends short¬ 
ened it to Masaccio (ma-sat'cho\ which 
really means “sloppy Tom,” because he 
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We need not stand in awe before a painting by Fra 
Angelico. We may enjoy it for what it is, the out¬ 
pouring of an earnest and devoted soul. Fra Angelico's 
paintings are happy dreams. His paradise is a fairy¬ 
land carpeted with velvety moss and bright little 


flowers, his angels are serene and happy children, 
and over all is the freshness of spring and the glow of 
warm color and gold. There is no great tragedy in 
his painting above. The scene is ecstatic and ten¬ 
derly sad!, and far removed from the world we live in. 
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Yet they are not crowded—they have plenty 
of room to move about. They are not glued 
to the background, and are no mere outlines 
just filled in with color. Massaccio took 
paint on his brush and drew with it, blocking 
in the shadows and the lights as his eye 
caught them, and he created a living scene. 

As in all such 
cases, these pic¬ 
tures do not seem 
so wonderful at 
first, because so 
many men have 
since learned the 
secret of them. 
But we must look 
at them -the other 
way around. Be¬ 
fore Masaccio no 
one had made pic¬ 
tures like these. It 
was he who worked 
out the secret of 
them, and ever 
since his time that 
secret has been 
open to any other 
painter. It is the 
secret of making 
things look real. 

clearly, and we can This exquisite scene is the work of Fra Filippo Lippi, a painter That is what we 
read the gestures w1 *? simple people and simple things. His Madonna is mean if we sav that 
2 “ttle peasant maiden whose chubby baby is sucking his , _ / e . 

01 y ls people as finger as babies have done from time immemorial. We have he Started mod- 
easily as those of come a lon S from Cimabue's and Duccio's otiher-worldly na in tin a 

/. , T , ■» and mysterious Madonnas. CiIi pdmuug. 

our mends. In the When Masaccio 

“Tribute Money, 7 ’ for instance, the tax died, in 1428, there were other painters in 
gatherer has come to collect money from Florence who were less intent on making 


never cared about his looks. He was too 
busy painting. And even though he died at 
twenty-seven, he had done something for 
painting that no one has undone since. 

By mastering perspective, Masaccio made 
Ms figures in deep space loom up and look 
real. No longer did they seem all to be 
standing on a flat 
wall; but the wall 
disappeared and 
the figures in the 
background were 
far away behind it. 

That is why the 
people in his day 
said that other 
artists had painted 
figures, while Ma¬ 
saccio was making 
living men and 
women. 

He did not live 
long enough to 
paint very much. 

His great "work is 
all in one chapel, 
in stories from the 
Bible. He could 
place the figures to 

tell hlS Story very Photo by Bruckmann 



Jesus and the apostles when they have 
none to give. As the collector holds out 
his hand, the apostles turn their troubled 
faces toward the Master, and Peter raises an 
angry hand to drive the man away. But 
Jesus tells Peter to go and cast his line in 
the water: in the mouth of the first fish 
he catches will be a coin to pay the tax. 
All this is as clear in the picture as our 
words can make it. 

The rest of the story is told in the pictures 
at the sides—one of Peter drawing the money 
from the mouth of the fish, the other of the 
apostle handing it to the collector. 

But how big and real the people look! 


their pictures look real, and more eager 
to give them delicate outlines and lovely 
colors. 

Cosimo de 7 Medici used to spend a good 
deal of time in prayer and meditation at the 
convent of San Marco. In this place there 
was an artist named Brother John who 
painted pictures for the convent walls. His 
pictures were made for monks who had their 
eyes on Heaven and who did not care much 
whether the works were like the real things 
in tMs world. And the pictures, in their 
lovely colors, look almost as if they had 
come down from Heaven. The picture of 
the Virgin being crowned in Heaven is bright 
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I'iioto by Alixmri 

Can you guess who are these richly dressed people 
riding in happy throng and winding in and about the 
rocky hillside? They are the Wise Men and their 
followers on their way to adore the infant Jesus. But 
probably you would not have guessed who they were. 


for Benozzo Gozzoli, who painted the picture for the 
chapel of the Medici palace, had no notion of. making 
the Wise Men as they may have been. Instead 
gave us a pageant of mighty men of his own day, 
his landscape he took from his own 
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with gold, with the blues and pinks, greens Filippo Lippi was very fond of the plain 
and reds that remain wonderfully fresh and people. In fact, he was the first Italian 
bright. painter to care much about ordinary folk, 

In his convent Brother John came to be and he put them into all his pictures. We 
known as Fra Angelico (fra an-jel'e-ko) be- may see this in the beautiful Nativity he 
cause these pic- . painted for the 

tures were so an- ' 1 ~ 

gelic in their 
purity. That is 
what we call him 
to this day. He 
was not unaware 
of the new dis¬ 
coveries about 
perspective, and ^ 
when he made his 
picture of Christ 
being taken down 
from the cross, he 
showed that he 
too could paint a 
landscape with the 
figures taking 
their proper places 
in it. Yet it is 
like a fairy-tale 
landscape by the 
side of Masaccio’s. 

In his lonely 
monastery Fra 
Angelico had only 
one pupil, Be- 
nozzo Gozzoli (ba- 
not'so got'so-Ie), 
who worked for 
the son of Cosimo. 

There was another 
monk working for 
Cosimo who was a 
very different sort 

of man from Fra L • . all around them so 

Angelico. This that their fieures 



painted for the 
chapel of Cosimo’s 
palace. The Vir¬ 
gin, in a blue 
cloak, is kneeling 
before her child. 
The forest has 
closed in to form 
a dark grotto, 
where the sturdy 
John the Baptist 
is standing guard. 
The Virgin is just 
a simple peasant 
girl with a chubby 
baby sucking his 
finger, and thus 
very different 
from the older 
Madonnas on 
their stately 
thrones. But the 
picture is beauti¬ 
ful from the love 
we can read in it 
for simple people 
and simple things. 
Filippo has looked 
very closely at the 
flowers and the 
grasses that make 
up the bower of 
the Mother and 
Child; and he has 
made it dark night 
all around them so 


Angelico. J. ins that their fisrures 

waQ Fra n;imnA swaggering figure is Pippo Spano, a soldier of fortune. J , 6 ^ . 

was r ra x mppo Andrea del Castagno has given him so much power and strength E^&Y Stand out m 
Lippi (fe-lep'po soundness that we can scarcely believe that he is painted thelicrht 
•j _ / ■ _ \ -f-v on a flat wall! o 

lep pe). Born Among all the 

about 1400, he was of the same age as painters of the time, it was Masaccio 


Masaccio, and he was put into a monastery 
because he had been left an orphan. But 
he did not want to be a monk, and he was 
constantly running away to wild adventures, 
until it was finally decided that there was 
no use in trying to make a monk of him. 


Among all the 
painters of the time, it was Masaccio 
who taught the rest of Italy. Many a 
young artist set to copying his pictures; 
the very greatest men, Leonardo, Raphael, 
Michelangelo, spent some of their student 
days at it. Almost every artist we are 
going to mention worked over the per- 
























This gentle scene of the Virgin and Child with vari¬ 
ous saints was carved by Mino da Fiesole, who could 


spective and the figures in those pictures. 

Paolo Uccello (pa'6-lo oot-chei'lo) went 
mad about the new perspective. Bom a few 
years before Masaccio, he lived a long time 
after him. The people used to laugh at him 
for a lunatic when he shut himself up for 
weeks and months and tried to find out just 
how the sun casts shadows. Donatello used 
to come and argue with him, and his own 
wife would complain that he loved perspec¬ 
tive more than he loved her. But all this 
study made the figures in his paintings look 
amazingly solid, and the shadows are cer¬ 
tainly where they belong. 

Andrea del Castagno (an-drS'a dSl kas- 
tan'yo) was another wizard at making solid 
bodies out of paint on a flat wall. His 
people look so real and so imperious that one 


shape stone into the most delicate features, 
hair and into the sweetest of smiles. 


mm mn 


feels a little humbled in front of them. Such 
is his Pippo Spano (pep'po spa'no), soldier 
of fortune, as he stands with his feet well 
apart and looks down as if to say that he 
could tell any man a thing or two about the 
way to rule a country. He was one of those 
men whom rulers hired in that age to fight 
their wars and put their affairs in order. 
Many a city called these men in at need, and 
many a portrait was made of them. Dona¬ 
tello’s Gattamelata was another of them, 
and so was the famous Colleoni (kSlla-6'ne)’ 
whom we shall meet in a moment. 

After Cosimo de’ Medici came his son 
Piero (pyg'ro), a wise and good man, though 
not a very strong one. He did not live to 
rule very long, and was by no means so 
energetic as his father. But it was he who 
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made Benozzo Gozzoli paint the walls of the 
chapel in the Medici palace. 

In that chapel Filippo Lippi painted the 
Madonna and Child to go above the altar. 
Then Gozzoli painted the walls with a pro¬ 
cession of the Wise Men coming to adore the 
infant Jesus whom Lippi had painted in the 
altar picture. Gozzoli had no notion of 
painting these men as they may really have 
been. Instead, he gave us a pageant of wise 
and mighty men of his own day. 

There had just been a great church . v . 
conference at Florence, with all sorts 
of famous visitors, and Gozzoli put ''‘-Sag!? 
some of these men into his procession. ' • 
There is the Emperor of the East, 

John Palaeologus (pa'le-6-lo'gfis), clad 
in gorgeous raiment and riding on a 
white charger, and there is the Patri- 

wise man is no other 
than young Lorenzo de’ /jKjf 

Medici, son of Piero, who was / f _ • 
so soon to be the splendid ruler \i%g , } 
of Florence. Behind these come . 
old Cosimo and Piero, and many «J"• % 
other great men of the city. 'lBx 

They all ride gaily in their || 

fine clothes over the castle- | 

crowned hills and through the , y \ 
forests where huntsmen chase ■ 
the flying deer. The pictures .-“'tg 
are full of holiday splendor, ; . V ■'<>;» 
and are lovely in color. ^ 

Gozzoli shows us Florence 

at her happiest. - , 

Gay and gentle like him 
was the sculptor Mmo da 


16 ), pupil of Ghiberti, sculptor, painter, glass 
designer, and engraver. A genius of great 
vigor, he worked at anatomy with the same 
frenzy as that of Paolo Uccello for perspec¬ 
tive. He loved to put his figures into as¬ 
tounding poses, and his pictures are full of 
writhing and leaping forms. 

At this point we may leave Florence for a 
moment to see what some of the other cities 
are doing. We shall come hack again, for 
the story of Florence is not half 
v told. 

^ \ For ten years the city of Padua 

was.the home of Donatello. There 
‘"■K V\ v he made his famous statue of 
Gattamelata. And there a 
y° un g b °y name( i Andrea 
Stiff Mantegna (man tan'ya) was 

so f asc i nateb b y the stern 

face of that statue that he 
f TO&jjjjflJr made up his mind to be a 
strong and vigorous artist 
hke its maker. Mantegna also 
W ent to what was really the first 
^ true art school of the modern world 

* M‘ in Padua, where a famous teacher 

P ut a11 bis P u phs to copying the 
carvings of the Greeks and Ro- 
\ SB mans. And the boy kept drawing 
"bits of the old marble statues and 
reliefs until he felt the very blood 
of old Rome running in his veins, 
' , until he seemed to live 

again in the grand days of 

Though Mantegna turned 
cut as a painter, not a 
sculptor, the figures in his 
.... . paintings have the firm, 

• strong look of sculpture 
about them. He never 


was the sculptor mmo aa --; ~ : 

/W'nfida fveGn- That Antonio Pollaiuolo was a master of thought of a picture as a 
h lesoie fjne BO aa lye zo vigorous movement is easily seen m his „ ; ^ . ii t- 

la) who could shape stone “Hercules Strangling Antaeus,” shown nat thing on a wail, ill 

. 1 * r above. Antaeus, as you may remember, stead he made it melt away 

into the most delicate fea- was a mighty giant, the son of Earth. His ftedu, iicmaucitixijiL j 

into fine soft hair power was unlimited as long as he stayed into the deep distance or 
J , 7 t-, , in contact with his mother—that is, as lp*™ forward risht out of its 

and very sweet smiles. But i 0Il g a s he kept his feet on the ground! ieai1 mrwara rig r ^ 

Kxr flip drip ni tViPQp orarpfnl Hercules, who also was immensely strong, frame as if it were a figure 
by the siae or tnese graceim made no headway at all against the giant . , 

artists there was a more until he had the happy thought of lifting m. a winaow. 

strenuous man who was ^ air; theah ® ****** ab it A famous man at thirty, 

strenuous man WHO was* to strangle Antaeus. Pollaiuolo has caught , 

carrying on the work of the mighty strength of both men. See Mantegna was called away 

M^rrin This was An- ho 7 the ?? sde J ?PPle along Hercules to Mantua, to work for the 
Masaccio, mis was t\n calves, and how tightly he grips his strug- ’ . ; * . 

tonio Pollaiuolo (poFH-wfiA gling adversary! Gonzaga(gon-za ga) tamiiy, 
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most^entrancing'procession Yrtha^ever ma^Th l have steppe^ chvg'rs 


who were the Medici 
of that city. He had 
■ a square room to 
paint, in honor of the 
marriage of one of 
the Gonzagas. For 
that purpose he chose 
no religious story or 
classical legend; he 
painted the Gonzaga 
family themselves, 
sitting in conversa¬ 
tion or making ready 
for the hunt. 

In that room you 
may see that Man¬ 
tegna has played a 
more elaborate trick 
than even the old 
Romans. He has 
wholly painted away 
the real walls of the 
room, and has turned 
it into a pavilion with 
arcades looking out 
over the countryside. 
Of course the arcades 
and countryside are 




Photo by Alinari 


Piero della Francesca’s portrait of Frederigo, duke of Mantegna also 
V^^tful pattern as well as a delightful por- minted snme nf tin* 
trait. The Duke'wears a red cap and robe, andhis stnmg pni , S0I ^ e 01 the 
and kindly face is silhouetted against a low-lying land- most beautiful of all 
scape and dear sky, Piero painted things, as he saw Madonna* The 
them, and he has shown faithfully the Duke’s crooked 1Viaaonnas * lfie 
nose —the result of a sword cut Mother bends her 


merely painted on the 
walls; but it looks as 
if the whole thing 
were real, and as if 
you were standing in 
a crowd and looking 
out over the' land¬ 
scape with' them. 
Then you look up 
and see a round open¬ 
ing in the ceiling with 
blue sky and clouds 
above. Around the 
railing of the opening 
are people looking 
down at you, and 
little cupids with 
them—and then you 
see that the opening 
is merely painted too, 
with the sky and 
clouds and all the 
people. 

Mantegna also 
painted some of the 
most beautiful of all 
Madonnas. The 
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These are two paintings by Mantegna, the artist who 
made his figures look more like sculptures than like 
paintings. Above is his St: Sebastian. The martyr 
stands against^ a Roman arch and column. In the 
distance are stormy clouds. 

head very tenderly over the Child. And 
you feel that the painter must surely have 
had babies of his own, because he likes 
to paint them so newborn and sleepy, and 
even ugly—as a father loves them. 

The Gentle Art of Gentile 

Mantegna married the daughter of Jacopo 
Bellini (b£l-le'ne), one of the great painters 
of Venice. Her two brothers, also painters, 
greatly admired Mantegna, and he in turn 
learned something from their art. In his 
painting of the Death of the Virgin, for in¬ 
stance, he has an outdoor stillness and a quiet 
evening light that was one of the great con¬ 
tributions of Venice to the art of painting. 

The district of Umbria is a gracious land. 
Lying in the center of Italy, it stretches over 
low and rolling hills. From the square before 
the church of St. Francis, in Assisi (as-se'ze), 



Mantegna’s St. George stands as though he were a 
statue in a niche. But instead of a niche there is a 
landscape of hilly Italy. A long winding road takes 
us back into the distance to a hill that “wears its city 
as it would a crown.” 

you may look out over hills and valleys and 
more hills far off into the blue distance. The 
first great painter from this gentle country 
was the man whom Michelangelo called 
“gentle both by name and by nature.” 

For his name was Gentile (jen-te'la). 
Bom about 1360, he lived just a little later 
than the great Flemish painter, Hubert van 
Eyck, who also loved the countryside as no 
artist had loved it before. Whether these 
two painters ever met we cannot say, but 
they are much alike in the loving way they 
painted landscape. 

The greatest picture we have from Gentile 
is one of a procession of the Wise Men coming 
to worship the infant Christ. Crowded with 
figures and very bright in color, it is one of 
the happiest processions that ever came from 
the brush of a painter. At the bottom of it 
is another picture—a little one of the Na- 
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This stately and spacious painting is Luca Signorelli’s 
“Adoration of the Wise Men.” The artist who tried 


tivity. The only light in the picture is that 
which shines from the face of the newborn 
Child and illumines the figure of Mary and 
the cattle lying in the background. Far off 
over the hills we can see the angel appearing 


as tte y are Ita* gtaea ns a 
scene full of life and movement* 


to the shepherds. The picture is dated in 
the month of May, 1423; and perhaps it was 
the season that led Gentile to put sprays of 
morning-glory iris, and cornflower at the 
sides of the painting. 

































them. The ruler of Urbino b7>r-be'no\ 
with his broken nose, was certainly no 
beauty, and Piero did nothing to make him 
look like one. But under the ugly nose he 
drew a powerful chin and a kindly mouth 
that leave you liking and admiring the man. 

This painter had two pupils who were like 

their master ' in their . 

eagerness and vigor. 

These were Melozzo da 
Forli (ma-lot'so da for'- 
le) and Luca Signorelli 
(se'nyo-rel'le). 

Melozzo painted 
angels who are strong 
and full of life as well 
as beautiful. Those if* £ „ 

that he did for the 
church of the Holy 
Apostles in Rome are 
among the most beau¬ 
tiful angels ever paint¬ 
ed. You can almost 
hear their rich voices i J j| f 

singing out in praises 1 ^ 

Luca Signorelli never ■ / ■ ' 

cared whether his work , ®SJ§. 

was lovely in the eyes Jf 
of those who saw it. m 9 |f 

He was interested only f 
in the way the body is 
put together and the 19 | 

way it works. He had ’ M 

too, a vivid and terrible IS 

imagination, and he ; 

could paint the. scene of 
the Last Judgment in , , 

, all its horror. Even Photo by Alinari 
when he does the com- y® rr , occ ¥? ,s David is <i u 




panel are very pulet and nut even very ev 
prt-ssive, though they ure placed ju.H where 
the\ should be to balance the picture. It is 
the spacious air around them, the beautiful 
landscape, and the distant blue of the skv 
that give the picture its wonderful serenity 
Perugino was a discoverer. He found out 
how to put infinite- 
space and infinite peace 
into a picture. But he 
u was n °t a great experi- 

JL menter, like Uccello, 

p He found a beautiful 

way to paint and rested 
► content with it. He 

^ taught serenity to 

Raphael, as you may see 
Jjl| V s ^ you look at their 

paintings together. And 

.. d, y* he himself was taught 

J ** by another great Fior- 

entine, the painter Ver- 
rocchio (ver-rok'kyo). 

The mention of that 
■ |j| name will lead us back 

Florence once more, 
ijfe « We shall find a great 

deal happening there. 

-' It is now the Florence 

* of Lorenzo, greatest of 
1||H the Medici—Lorenzo 

■ the Magnificent. The 
city is very ^ ay * T bere 
are ^ ne P^ aces deco- 
\4 rated by the sculptors 

and painters, there are 
handsome villas in the 
^ r b country all around, and 
there are many gardens. 

-ft*AW* TTl a*. <r> _ 0 


y T , . , ^ <uc many HOXUdlS. 

Verrocchio’s David is quite different from Dona- r? a . 

tello’s, although he has something of the same pose. -t-Ven more than Ills an- 


• t _ teuo s, aimougn ne nas something of the same pose. wian an- 

mg ot the W lse Men He is a lithe and handsome youth, with the swagger cestors Lorenzo is a 
■La —1--- - ' - - • of a young dandy. y 


he makes a spacious of a you: 

and stately picture, rather than a gay one 
like Gentile’s. 

A Painter of Infinite Space and Peace 

But the sweet Umbrian country comes 
back to us in the work of Pietro Perugino 
(pya/tro pa'rod-je'nd). His painting of the 
Crucifixion is a surprising contrast by the 
side of many a Florentine picture. There is 
no crowd of people. The two figures in each 


uaxiay. ~ 

lover of old Greece and 
Rome. He wants Florence to be a second 
Athens, and he founds a school like the 
famous ones in that ancient capital of 
art. Himself a poet, Lorenzo gives a 
welcome to every author and artist. He 
takes them into his household and gives them 
a fine living. His gardens are full of the 
ancient carvings that have been recently 
dug up, and young artists go there to study 
and to copy. 
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Ghirlandaio is not a great painter lie is too fond of many fine portraits. But see the woman who bears 
the obvious for that But he pleases us to-day, with a basket of fruit upon her head and whose drapery 

Ms pretty faces and charming color, just as he pleased swirls as she moves. What has she to do with this 

the people about him. Above is his Birth of St John quiet scene? Nothing at all. She is just put there 

the Baptist The tall, queenly figure in the center is a to look pretty, and Ghirlandaio would have done 

portrait of a lady of his own day. Ghirlandaio made better to put her in a more appropriate spot 


A great age of art, it is also a great age Donatello, he makes a heroic figure on horse- 
of splendor, luxury, extravagance, display, back—of Colleoni, tbe soldier-leader of 


In the city there are 
two artists who have 
great studios and many 
workers. One of these 
is Andrea del Verroc¬ 
chio, himself in turn 
a pupil of Donatello. 
A sculptor as well as 
a painter, Verrocchio 
is full of the exacting 
refinement of his time. 
He will carve a Ma¬ 
donna in a beautiful 
headdress, wearing a 
rich brooch; she must 
have the well-bred 
smile of a fine lady. 
But she will be very 
delicately carved. Ver- 





Venice. A more com¬ 
manding and aggres¬ 
sive pose was never 
given to a rider than 
to this man, who looks 
as if he were just on 
the point of spurring 
his horse right over 
you. 

As a painter we 
know Verrocchio 
chiefly through the 
work of his pupils. In¬ 
directly Perugino may 4 
have been one of them, 
but Perugino went 
quietly on in his own 
way, giving little heed 
to his vigorous master 
or to anyone else—not 
even to that fellow- 


rocchio will always 

make her a beautiful ^°; obyA "“ ri 

ladv as well as a hean P**”*"* b * Ghirlandaio shows good drawing „ ~ 

■( aS a beau “ >? Ml of charm. The old man whose nose is so pupil who was SO Soon 

tlful mother. amazingly smothered in warts is full of tender feel- to -u.™ z. • p1f 

Re win mnr. for Ms Io ™5' trustful little grandson. to snow nimsell as one 

He wiU carve David B of the most brilliant of 

as a lithe and handsome youth with the aU men in any age. We mean Leonardo 
swagger of a young dandy. Like his master da Vinci, but of him we must speak later. 
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Out of the dreams of Botticelli was painted this ex¬ 
quisite picture of “The Birth of Venus. n The goddess 
of love and beauty has just risen from the sea foam 
and is about to be clad by one of the hours. Then 

the feeling that he could do greater things 
than these pictures of pretty ladies. It made 
Ghirlandaio uneasy. 

Thus Ghirlandaio and Verroehio each had 
a pupil far greater than himself. But Leo¬ 
nardo and Michelangelo must come into an¬ 
other story. 

Yet Ghirlandaio has his great moments. 
He made a picture of an amazingly ugly old 
man with a nose all smothered in warts, and 
still kept it beautiful in its tender feeling 
and in the love and trust of the little boy 4 
who reaches up to the old man so fondly. 
And what a lovely toy landscape shows out¬ 
side the window 1 

He made a beautiful picture of the bride 
of Lorenzo Tuornabuoni. She seems to 
stand for the very spirit of her Florence, 
gay and lovely and secure! But she died in 
1488, and nine years later her husband was 
put to death at the order of a monk of San 
Marco, whose eloquent voice was thundering 
through Florence denouncing the luxury and 
vice of the city. It was no other than 
Savonarola (sav'6-na-ro'la), calling on the 
people to repent of their gay lives, give up 


two of the winds, with swelling cheeks, will waft her 
over the waves to join the other gods in their home on 
Mt. Olympus. The whole picture is filled by a gentle, 
wistful charm and a haunting beauty. * 

their worldly art, and turn in humility to 
God. With this man, at the close of the 
century, the mad, gay days of Florence draw 
to a close, and the days of turmoil and reform 
approach. But there is one artist who be¬ 
longs both to the gay Florence of old and to 
the new Florence of Savonarola. That is 
Sandro Botticelli (san'dro bot'te-chel'le). 

Sandro’s Strange Nickname 

It is a nickname, and really means “casks.” 

. At first it was the nickname of his brother, 
but somehow it clung to Sandro, and he is 
nearly always known as Botticelli. 

He studied under his brother and then 
under Lippo Lippi. Being very gifted and 
sensitive, he was quick to pick up the styles 
of artists who were already famous. Yet he 
was never a mere imitator, for he was an 
independent and creative artist. He must 
have had hands twice as sensitive as those 
of other men, even of artists, and eyes that 
saw fairy things which others did not see. 
His faces have a dreamy, wistful look all 
their own. 

Botticelli was a great favorite of the 











Medici, and he learned much inm: the ports 
and scholars who mingled in the cm* TV n{ 
their court. In his Adoration of the Magi 
he has painted portraits of all the Medici 

family old Cosimo kissing the infants ford, 

and Piero and his sons kneeling at the right. 

In the right-hand corner, standing and look¬ 
ing at you, is Botticelli himself. He looks a 
little slow and matter-of-fact—almost heavy 
of wit, indeed, and not at all what you would 

expect him to be. 

One of his most famous pictures is the 

Primavera (pre'ma-va'ra), or Spring. It is 
filled with figures from the old mythology, 

Venus, Mercury, the three Graces, and Flora 
scattering flowers. But it is not Greek or 
Roman: it is altogether Italian. The model 
for Venus was a beautiful Florentine lady. 
And all the lovely faces and dancing figures 
are a Florentine dream of an old Greek story. 

Botticelli also painted the beautiful bride 
of Lorenzo TuornabuonL Once more he 
brought in the old Roman gods and god¬ 
desses. The bride is being presented to 
Venus by the Graces. Painted on the walls 
of a villa to celebrate the wedding, the pic¬ 
ture is now badly worn away, and the figure 
of the gracious bride is partly gone. 

Botticelli was one of the great throng who 
heard the voice of the great reforming monk. 

The Thundering Monk of Florence 

Savonarola came to Fra Angelico’s convent 
about 1485, and rapidly grew famous as a 
preacher. In flaming words he thundered at 
the luxury and vice of Florence. He called 
for great bonfires to burn up all the vain 
and silly things so dear to the people of 
Florence, including their pagan works of fine 
art. He raged against the tyrants who were 
ruling Florence, until Lorenzo could not but 
take note of him. Indignant at first, Lorenzo 
finally went to see the monk and possibly to 
ask for his advice. But Savonarola refused 
to receive him, 


/ 1 ^ : / , i 

kk r a s-jt** V ♦* \ <r \ L ,? , 

aftfT that IwreLw ** ; u , ■ pp 

bultkciii ]«■;!,-„.■ . ir r, J, ,, f , h<i 

njunk, and hi;- later j :ct 1:art nearly all 
religious. When Savi>nar<la himself met 
death at the hands of the fa Lie 11 , r < mint •=, 
the painter bitterly mask- his picture of 
Calumny^ supposed to be a copy of a Greek 
one. An innocent prisoner is dragged before 
a foolish judge. Ignorance and Suspicion 
are whispering slander in the judge's ear, 
while naked Truth pleads in vain. 

^ Far pleasanter is the artist's picture of the 
Nathit\, with its wreath of dancing angels 
above the manger where the Child reaches 
up to the Mother, while below there are 
other angels welcoming souls into Paradise. 
The picture has the singing grace of the 
Primavera. 

Sketches That Leap and Dance 

In some ways the most remarkable work 
of this gifted artist is seen in his little draw¬ 
ings to illustrate the “Divine Comedy” of 
Dante. They are hardly more than scratches 
on the paper, and yet the tiny figures leap 
and dance over the pages. They are so 
delicate that they almost seem to twinkle. 

And so we come to the end of a marvelous 
century of art. We are down to the year 
1500. Of course there were scores of other 
painters in the century, many of them doing 
good work, and leaving pictures that still 
adorn the churches, palaces, and great gal¬ 
leries. And there was one man so amazing 
that we have kept him for a separate story. 
That is the great Leonardo da Vinci, possibly 
the most astonishing genius that the world 
has ever seen. Along with him we are go ing 
to talk of Michelangelo, another mighty 
genius, who lives far over into the next 
century. The story of these two men and 
of their noble art will be found on a later 
page. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 12 


TWO SUPREME ARTISTS OF ALL TIME 


Note: For basic information 
not found on this page, consult 
the general Index, Vol. 15. 


For statistical and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year Book 
Index. 


Interesting Facts Explained 


How Leonardo was able to make 
astounding promises, 11-149 
Why he loved to put meaning in 
the faces he painted, 11-151 
How he pioneered in the use of 
light and shade, 11-151 
A universal genius, 11-152 
Why the “Mona Lisa” is famous, 
11-154 

How Michelangelo marked an 
end and a beginning, 11-156 

Related 

Albrecht Diirer, a great German 
artist of this time, 11-207-12 
Charles the VIII of France in¬ 
vades Italy, 6—176; and is 
crowned king of Naples, 6-302 
Saint Peter’s at Rome begun, 11- 
484-86 

Pope Julius II, patron of Michel¬ 
angelo, 12-95 


The ill fortune that drove him on 
tirelessly, 11-158 
Why he was always undertaking 
more than he could finish, 11- 

161 

How his mental and muscular 
fury made him the world’s most 
powerful artist, 11-162 
Why he and Leonardo typify the 
spirit of the Renaissance, n- 

162 

Material 

Dante and Petrarch, poets of the 
Renaissance, 13-59-61 
Story of the great Medici family, 
6-301-2 

Rabelais, a great mirth provoker, 
is born in France, 13-105-6 
Martin Luther begins his work in 
Germany, 13-540-43 


The works of Michelangelo and 
Leonardo da Vinci are to the 


Practical Applications 


world of art what school text¬ 
books are to education. 


Though both Leonardo and Mi¬ 
chelangelo were remarkably 
strong men, their variety of in- 


Habits and Attitudes 

0 and Mi- terests was so great that much 
emarkably of their work was left incom- 

icty of in- plete. 


Leisure-time Activities 

Go to the library and look into about these two giants of the 
the wealth of story and fable arts. 8 

Summary Statement 

The lives and work of Leonardo out like mountain peaks in the 
da Vinci and Michelangelo stand world’s history of art. 

(Also See Bibliography, Vol. IS) 
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Reading Unit 

No. 13 


THE GRAND STYLE OF THE SPLENDID 
RAPHAEL 


tar bash' information 
not found on this page, tumult 

the general Index, Vol. 13, 


i* or stat hticai and i a w at uiet % , 
insult iht Rkkdftls War Boot 

Index . 


Interesting i 

Raphael’s genius for learning 
quickly from those around him. 

T ii-i6s 

What Raphael’s instinct for suc¬ 
cess did to his work, 11-166 
Handsome and admired, he lived 
like a prince among the artists 
of Rome, 11-167 
How he wsls called to the Vatican 
by Pope Julius II, 11-167 
How his remarkable success led 

Things to 

Raphael never had the struggle 
with his art that Giotto, Leo¬ 
nardo, and Michelangelo had. 
How do you think this is re- 


ts Explained 

to his '‘fresco factory/’ xi~ 
^167 

Why his “Sistine Madonna" is 

one of the world’s finest paint¬ 
ings, 11-168 

He is not mightier than Leonardo 
or Michelangelo, but his style 
is more harmonious and per¬ 
fected, 11-169 

Why he was imitated so easily 
and so long, n-169 

Think About 

fleeted in his style?' 

In what use of the efforts of his 
contemporaries did Raphael’s 
success lie? 


Related 

Leonardo and Michelangelo, two 
^ supreme masters, 11-149-62 
Story of the fiery Julius II, 12-95 
The building of Saint Peter’s at 
'Rome, 11-484-86 
Raphael’s designs for tapestries, 
12-141-42 

Practical 

It has been said that Raphael was 
one of the most widely imitated 
of ^ all painters. Examine the 
paintings In your home, or any 


Material 

The Roman Catholic church and 

the Renaissance, 13-82 

Italy was a storm center in 1500, 
6-302 

Machiavelli, “the devil,” 13-69 
Rossetti and the u Pre-RaphaeI- 
ite” movement, 13-256 

Applications 

other painting with which you 
are familiar, to see if you can 
find traces of his style - and in¬ 
fluence. 


Summary 

For a good while after their 
day, Raphael and Michelangelo 
were the two great models for the 
newer artists. Yet the great 16th 


Statement 

century comes to a rather shabby 
dose with vulgar people trying 
to be grand. 


(Also See Bibliography, VoL IS) 
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The GRAND STYLE Of the SPLENDID RAPHAEL 

Hardly Any Painter Has Been More Admired in His Own Day or 
M°r e Influential in the Centuries Afterward 


0 A INTING is not my trade—Raphael 
is the man for that!” So said the 
famous Michelangelo (ml'kSI-Sn'je- 
loj when he was ordered to paint the pictures 
in the Sistine (sls'ten) Chapel which he did 
not want to start but which, once 
started, he made into some of 
the greatest paintings 
the world. 

And painting was cer 
tainly Raphael’s 
trade. To be sure, 
there was no such in¬ 
tense fire burning in 
his breast as in that 
of Michelangelo or of 
Leonardo da Vinei 
(ia/ 6 -nar'do da ven'- 
che). Rut there was 
a masterful genius in 
him, all the same, and 
first of all it was a . 
genius for learning. Never 
did a painter learn more 
from the other painters 
around him, or use what he 
had learned to better purpose. 

Raphael (ra'fa-el) lived foronly Pk>to b 


pkiel at home in Urbino, Raphael left f-,»r the div 

I the of Florence, chief center at the moment 
m je- the vast creative movement in Italian art. 
tures He first arrived in Florence in the year 
e did 1504. Michelangelo had just finished 

gigantic statue of David, and 
rdo was painting his 
masterpiece in the “Mona 
A monk of San Mar- 
3, Bartolommeo (bar'- 
to- 16 m-me'd) by 
name, was making 
noble and beautiful 
pictures of the Holy 
Family, and a certain 
Andrea del Sarto (an- 
dra'a d 9 sar'td) was 
another leader in the 
rich artistic product 
of those proud days 
in Florence. 

Among such men of 
genius came the young 
artist from Urbino, and 
what did he discover? He 
found that his own way in 
PtetobyAimari painting was all out of date. 

I? Madonna and Child T® S . Weet “ d gentle Style of 



thirty-seven years, from ibTto ?*• Madonna .d Child R 6 ° f 

1 \20. but in Lf’irfh! Perugm0 Wluch he had 80 


. r . " ” 01 /morea's masterpieces, uie iieruic woriQ OI lYUcnelaneelO 

genius; and m his own day he « ot lts from the winged nr cnKtu ^ t j 
was nossihlxr th+ mm i creatures out of Greek my- 0r tlie subtle one of Leonardo, 
p ly the most popular thoiogy which ornament the tail Rut this was no bar to a man 

and successful painter who ever *• ^ like Raphael. With his genius 

lived. ra.mft rump to Kim tfMj-rtxr «* 1 « 


lived. Fame came to him early. 8 

Raphael was an Umbrian, bom at Urbino 
(oor-be'no). His father was a painter before 
him, and must surely have been the boy’s 
first teacher. About the age of sixteen the 
boy went into the workshop of Perugino 
(pa'roo-je'no), where he learned his master’s 
style so fully that his own paintings from 
ibis time would surely pass for his master’s 
if he had not put his signature on them. 
Some five years later, having now won fame 


for learning, he had caught the 
secrets of one teacher, and he could now 
master these of another or of many others. 
In great measure he soon learned his trade 
all over again. 

He studied Leonardo, and he studied 
Bartolommeo. He could hardly study Mi¬ 
chelangelo as yet, for that great artist had 
done scarcely any painting at this time. 
But Raphael also went where all the great 
artists of Florence had gone to learn—to the 
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Andrea del Sarto painted many charming and graceful 
groups. Above is his “Holy Family.” 


paintings of Masaccio (ma-sat'cho) in the 
Chapel of the Carmine (kar-me'na). He is 
said to have copied the famous frescoes in 
that chapel seven times. An excellent critic 
of his own work, he knew exactly what his 
painting needed—the realism and solidity of 
Masaccio, the delicate form of Leonardo, the 
stateliness of Bartolommeo. From each of 
these the young painter took just what he 
needed, and he took no more. 

Within a year he was showing how much 
he had learned in his portrait of Maddalena 
Doni (mad'da-la'na do hie), a picture far 
beyond the power of his earlier period under 
Perugino. By the time of painting this, 
Raphael had evidently seen the Mona Lisa 
of Leonardo, for he has imitated the pose of 
that famous lady. 

Raphael’s Instinct for Success 

This newer work of Raphael is a good ex¬ 
ample of something that is to be seen in many 
a picture still to come from his brush. In 
addition to a mighty gift in art, the man had 
the very surest instinct for success. In fact, 
if there is any criticism to be made of him' 
it would probably have to do with that trait 
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“St. Agnes,” whose Iamb rests so confidently at her 
knee, is attributed to Andrea del Sarto. 


of careful calculation for success and popu- 
larity. It is as if he knew almost too well 
what would make his pictures look perfect 
to every eye. Giotto (jot'to) and other 
older painters, like Michelangelo and other 
newer ones, had striven and struggled hero¬ 
ically to give their figures an urgent meaning. 
Raphael does not struggle, he does not seem 
to need to struggle; but if his figures fall into 
almost perfect form as if without an effort, 
they still fail to carry so much meaning as 
do those of men like Michelangelo. 

Raphael Learns from Michelangelo 

Very well did Michelangelo know that. 
When his great work on the Sistine Chapel 
was about half done, the chapel was thrown 
open for a time to the public. Raphael came 
in with the rest to see, and we need not be 
told that he went away to put something of 
Michelangelo’s tumultuous style into his own 
work. And when Michelangelo saw how 
placidly another artist could borrow what 
he had created out of such bitter toil and 
anguish, he cried out that Raphael owed his 
art to study more than to nature. A proud 
soul like Michelangelo would never be very 
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back into their depths. They act upon us as 
does some great piece of music, some swelling 
strain of a full orchestra marvelously blended 
into rich harmony. 

It was about the time of these works that 
Raphael saw the pictures that Michelangelo 
was painting in the 
Sistine Chapel. 

They made him 
feel that his own 
paintings were too 
calm and rather 
lifeless. That is 
why he tried to 
put a certain 
tumult into his 
next wrork. But 
tumult of any kind 
was not a natural 
thing for the 
gentle and con¬ 
tented Raphael, 
and when he 
strove for drama 
and energy he 
made pictures that 
were too restless— 
pictures that seem 
to jump out at you 
too much as you 
step into the room. 

This was partly 
because 

was not the man 
for vigorous drama, and partly because he 
had grown so successful that he had to. em¬ 
ploy a whole flock of helpers to do all the 
pictures to fill the orders flowing in upon 
him. Someone has called it Raphael’s 
“fresco factory,” and it certainly did a 
flourishing business. 

The Great Portraits of Raphael 

One of the frescoes on which Raphael him¬ 
self worked has in it a portrait of the fiery 
Pope Julius II. This pope died soon after¬ 
ward, to be followed by Leo X, a man who 
loved beautiful things and who worked his 
artists very hard. Under him Michelangelo 
was sent to work in Florence, while Leonardo 
was called to Rome. As for Raphael, his 
hands were very full indeed. He was made 


architect for the cathedral of Saint Peter, 
and superintendent of all the excavations of 
ancient remains in Rome; he was commanded 
to finish the rooms in the Vatican, to paint 
a palace and plan two others, to design mo¬ 
saics for a church, to design sixteen great 
tapestries and 
half a dozen altar 
pieces, and, among 
other things to 
paint a portrait of 
the pope. 

Even the fresco 
factory could not 
keep pace with all 
this. Raphael was 
literally worked to 
death. He lived 
only seven or eight 
years longer. But 
in these last years 
he found himself 
again. Pie gave up 
the stormier style 
which had never 
fitted him, and 
once more became 
his serene self. 

To this last 
period belongs his 
famous Sistine 
Madonna, now in 
Dresden. With a 
glorious sky for 
the background, Saint Sixtus and Saint 
Barbara kneel on either side of the pic¬ 
ture, while in the center the Virgin ap¬ 
pears in a softly flowing cloak which goes 
over her head and is gathered under her arm. 
Easily and gracefully she holds her sturdy 
child, while in the sky behind thousands of 
little cloudlike angel faces look out from the 
distance like a soft blue haze. It is possibly 
the most beautiful of all madonnas. 

Aside from such pictures, Raphael was 
one of the greatest of portrait painters. 
Witness his portrait of his friend Baldessare 
Castiglione (bal'd&s-sa'ra kas'te-lyo'na), the 
perfect courtier, painted in remarkable grays 
and blacks that are still anything but drab 
in effect, but rich and warm. Witness his 
Pope Julius, with the rich red cape, the fiery 
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This is the celebrated portrait Raphael made of Pope Julius II. 
The Pope is not quite so stormy here as history paints him, but 
Raphael Raphael has given him a determined mouth, and eyes that hint 
r of fire. His cape is a rich red. 
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The statue of Aeolus above is attributed to Gianda 
■Bologna. The figure is winged—as we should ex¬ 
pect a god of the winds to be-—and he seems about 
to whirl away to set the skies in motion. 

eyes, and the mouth set in a firm, straight 
line. 

In the spring of 1520 all Rome was sad¬ 
dened. The body of Raphael lay in state 
before his unfinished picture of the Trans¬ 
figuration. He had had a career of unusual 
brilliance, and he had given to his century 
its grand style. This was not really a 
mightier style than that of Leonardo or of 
Michelangelo, but it was more harmonious 
and more nearly perfected. Just because it 
was less heroic and individual, it was a style 
that other men could understand and imi¬ 
tate. For a long time, In many a land, 
Raphael was often held to be the perfect 
painter, and ever since his day artists have 
gone to him for harmony, for majesty and 


Celimi bus shown the young Ganymede seated on 
•5 of m ea 2 le * Jove, as the Greek myth 
wdl ten you, sent the eagle down to canry off fee 
youth, who became cupbearer to fee gods. 

digmty. Indeed, Raphael came to be rather 
a way of painting than a mere person. 

For a good while -after their .day, Raphael 
and Michelangelo were two great models for 
the newer artists. But these artists were not 
great creative geniuses; they were smaller 
mexi who kept on copying the creators who 
were now gone. And if Raphael himself had 
found the style of Michelangelo too much 
for him, how much more pitiful were the 
efforts of.the lesser copyists that followed! 
Their main idea was to startle people with 
great flashing pictures. The .art of portrait 
painting was the only one to keep much of 
its dignity, and in general the great sixteenth 
century comes to a rather shabby close with 
vulgar people trying to be grand. 
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The FAMOUS ARTISTS of OLD VENICE 


n l N ’ EAR LjER pages of this book we 
I have told many a story of Italian art 

w , J T f I ! d Italia ° artists in the great days 
when Italy was the home of nearly all the 
arts. 1 et all the while we have been leaving 
out something. 5 

Far up in the north of Italy lay a rich 
seaport which through her trading had come 
o know the gorgeous East and the Gothic 
North about as well as she knew her own 

tl^ d Ari^- S WaS - Venice ’ ° f course > q ue en of 
. , A 1 dn f tlC ’ a at y of noble merchants who 
took little part in the struggles of the other 
Italian cities. The Venetians came into great 
riches through their vast commerce, and then 
when they had won their way to leisure they 


turned their minds to making their citv the 
most sumptuous one in Italy. 

They made over their marshy islands just 
off the coast into something like a fairy city 
that seemed to float upon the water. Thev 
had canals in place of streets, with their fine 
houses rising out of the water on either side, 
with palace after palace casting its shimmer¬ 
ing image on the liquid surfaces. The air 
was clear and the sun was very bright: and 
the Venetians who saw their ships with ruddy 
safls coming into port would glow with the 
ught of all the gold and ivory they 
brought, all the precious stones and silks 
and gorgeous carpets from the East. In 
such a city one could not help being gay. 
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In a place like Venice painting would event for Venetian painting. Old Jacopo 


flourish more than sculpture. There were 

so few places to put up statues! In such a 

place we should expect a great deal of bril¬ 


Bellini had two sons who were painters, and 
were filled with the Venetian love of color. 
And now into the family came a brother-in- 


liant color in the painting; and for a long law whose great interest was to paint figures 
time, indeed, the Venetians were content that would look as rounded and solid as 
with the shimmer of the .old Byzantine (bi- statues. The combination was exactly what 
zan'tm) style in art, which , ... the art of Venice needed. 

" 1 The Bellini brothers 
added the rich glow of 
I Venetian color to Man¬ 
tegna’s solid forms, and 
so produced the proud 
art of their native city. 
Old Jacopo died about 
: 1470, leaving his note- 

! book and his art to his 
; sons. The elder of these, 
Gentile (jen-te'la), was a 
J traveler like his father. 

Called to the court at 
:1 Constantinople, he there 
j learned the delicate and 
exquisite brushwork of 
|i the Eastern painters. He 

_ brought back a portrait 

that they had no one who Photo by the Louvre of a Mohammedan prince 


time, indeed, the Venetians were content 
with the shimmer of the old Byzantine (bi- 
zan'tm) style in art, "which 
we have already told’ you 
of. The newer painting of 
Italy came to Venice 
rather late. But about 
the year 1410, when the 
citizens wanted to deco- 
rate the splendid palaces 
of their dukes, it began to 
be said that the old East¬ 
ern style was out of date, 
and that down in South¬ 
ern Italy there was an en¬ 
tirely new. art of painting. 

Then the Venetians 
looked around for one of 
their own artists who 
would know about the 

modem style, and found .--- 

that they had no one who Photo by the Louvre 
had mastered it. This interesting port: 


had mastered it. This interesting portrait of a condottiere—or that looks more like a 

They had to send away Messina, wiio was one of the first of the Italian r crsian painting than an 

for painters. They sent painters to study the way the Flemish masters Italian one. Then he used 
r V, J . used oil in painting. No one could miss the . . . 

for Gentile da Fabriano force of the clear eyes and firm chin in the his skill m painting the 

(j&i-tela da fa-bre-a'no), painting above. brilliant processions that 

Pisanello da Verona (pe'za-nSITo da va- the Venetians used to love. In his picture 

ro'na), and Antonello da Messina (an-to- of the Corpus Christi (kor'pus kris'ti) pro- 

nel'lo da mes-se'na). These men taught cession we may see the whole square of St. 

the Venetians the story-telling art of Flor- Mark’s, with its great church in the back- 

ence and Umbria; and Antonello, who ground and with the procession winding 


had studied from Flemish artists, showed 
them a way of using oil glazes that made 
marvelously brilliant color which never 
faded. After that Venice may be said to 
have gone wild about painting. 

Just before this time a Venetian named 
Jacopo Bellini (ja-ko'pd b&l-le'ne), a painter 
and a great traveler, was wandering around 
Italy taking notes on all the interesting 
things he saw. He came to Padua and 
visited its famous school of painting. There 
he met Andrea Mantegna (an-dra/a man- 
tan'ya), and his daughter gave her hand to 
Mantegna in marriage. 

That happy wedding was also a happy 


through the square clad in the most gor¬ 
geous colors. 

In this picture we can see one of the great 
differences from the pictures of the southern 
painters. The painters of Florence had a 
passionate interest in human beings, but had 
no great love for painting the outdoors except 
as a mere background for their human 
figures. But the Venetians, possibly because 
of their longer northern twilight, felt that 
the golden outdoor light of the late afternoon 
was as interesting and beautiful as any hu¬ 
man beings, and they strove to wrap their 
pictures in its glow. 

Gentile’s story-telling art was carried over 
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into the realm of fairy tale by Vittorio Car- All of Carpaccio’s pictures reflect the color 

paccio (vet-to're-o kar-pat'cho). We can see of life in his own city. They also tell us how 

this, for instance, when Carpaccio paints the full the city must have been of Eastern trav- 
story of St. Ursula, who was a princess. The , elers, for the artist paints the bearded for- 
painting is full of turreted castles, of pavilions eigners in their long, loose robes and turbans 
by the water where fine boats await the as if he had seen a great many of them, 
princess and her followers, and of lovely Giovanni (jo-van'ne) Bellini, the younger 
ladies clad in rose and blue, in deep, rich brother in the family, had a great gift for 

red, and in the softest yellow. painting the warm glow of twilight. He 
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Giovanni BeUiiii*s Madonnas 


U.st that we 


seems to have admired and studied Mantegna 
more than his brother did, and in turn 
Mantegna learned to 
soften his pictures with 
Giovanni's light. It is 
interesting to compare 
two pictures on the 
same subject as they 
were painted by the 
two brothers-in-law. 

The subject is the 
Agony in the Garden 
where Christ prayed 
before the crucifixion. 

The painting of Man¬ 
tegna shows sharp, 
clear-cut rocks that rise 
strangely from the 
ground and seem to 
crowd the picture up 
toward you. You may 
hardly notice the kneel¬ 



ing figure of Jesus, but _. . , „ . r , . , 

all the brittle shamn^c is one of the finest portraits ever painted. It room which the 
odt of the 

to vou of distress Tn ***** lias come dowa to decoration. There is 

SS’s head Of n, • * ■ * • always a rich and glow- 

,7 ~T c f P1 , 6 the A? d ° f Chnst 18 out - ln g color in the pictures, and a gentle dimity- 
lined sharply against the sunset, while the they are among the loveliest MadoLIfthat’ 
country stretches far away into the distance, we have 8 madonnas that 


It is a flat and rolling country, with nothing 
looking sharp as in Mantegna’s work. The 
■ air is full of the golden 

peace of twilight. The 
w< >rld is infinitely quiet, 
and Christ is alone in 
it, with all his followers 
asleep. 

This outdoor peace is 
seen in many of Gio¬ 
vanni’s pictures, espe¬ 
cially in a little painting 
of Paradise which looks 
like a gentle fairyland 
bathed in the softest 
light one can imagine. 

Giovanni is well 
known for his Ma¬ 
donnas. In these he 
used Mantegna’s meth¬ 
od of painting his can¬ 
vas as if it were a deep 







Photo by Almari, Florence 

In this painting. of the enthroned Madonna with four 
saints, Giovanni Bellini has used Mantegna’s method 
of painting his canvas as if it were a deep room. 

Toward the very end of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury a big and handsome mountain boy came 
down into Venice to seek his fortune. He 
was called “Big George/ 1 for that is what his 
name of Giorgione (jor-jo'na) means. It is 
just possible that when Michelangelo (mf- 
kel-an'je-lo) came up to Venice, this Gior¬ 
gione was at work in the studio of Giovanni 
Bellini, and that Michelangelo may have 
seen him there. The two were of about the 
same age, for Giorgione had been bom in 
I47§ * 

But in his native mountains his eyes had 
seen different things from Michelangelo’s, 
and all his life they were going to see people 
mainly as bits of color in a landscape. What 


The frame is a part of the decoration. This painting 
is in a church in Venice, and is one of the most im¬ 
posing of the artist’s altarpieces. 

they really saw were lovely dreams that 
began in his native mountains and wove 
themselves into pictures of a country where 
no man has ever been—a beautiful hilly 
country where people seem to have no cares 
and nothing to do but stand about or lie 
around in graceful attitudes while they bask 
in their own pleasant thoughts. But Gior¬ 
gione’s dreams seem so real that we imagine 
he must have lived his life in them, and we 
have to wonder whether he ever woke up to 
eat his dinner or pay his bills. He died very 
young, at thirty-three, and we know verv 
little indeed about the facts of his life. 

But we now come to a greater painter 
about whom we know far more. We may 
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tin: a- a. 


liegm with a story that i> twi . 
boy. 

It is spring in the Duiormtrs Tli Tiri: ^ 
those beautiful, mountains to the north of 
Venice. The country is full of flowers. The 
boys and girls from the little village of 
Cadore (ka-ds'r5) are out on the hillsides 

gathering the flow- .. _.„. 

ers for a village 
festival. A little 
boy named Titian 
(tlsh'an) has been 
out picking Solvers 
with his sister, and 
now they are com¬ 
ing back to town 
with their arms full 
of blossoms. But as 
they enter the town 
the boy makes some 
hurried excuse and 
runs off to hide his 
flowers while his 
sister’s eyes follow 
his vanishing figure 
in wonder. 

Again and again 
the same thing hap¬ 
pens. The sister 
knows that Titian 
is not taking his 


boy artist. 

Whoriwr ■ r a ,1 y;. 
it G cert.: !i t k f 
showed! such TiT- f. - 
sent to \' enice for stud 
working in the studio’ 


ainting 

ririr! !'« 



Photo fey the Louvre 

flowers where all pdra*vmfng 1 aTwfrM* • We 0111 ^ thi s 
the rest are going handsome and elegant, sensitive and dreamy and proud! a famous picture 
K„t 1-’ • called “The Con¬ 


ner at the 

icily true, 

;:7 :xj> 

at he was 

«fore long was 

d Co n uiir;i I ^ ifini— 

where Giorgione 

was ;*P<> at work, 

and where 1 itian 
too may have met 
the great Michel¬ 
angelo. Titian and 
Giorgione grew to 
be great friend s. 
d hough a greater 
painter, Titian was 
never such a 
dreamer as Gior¬ 
gione, and he must 
have envied his 
friend his visions. 
At any rate, he 
copied Giorgione’s 
style so fully that 
when the two 
painted a picture 
together it is hard 
to tell which is 
which. 

We can see this 


but she keeps the puzzle to herself. Then 
on the last evening before the festival, the 
boy comes to his sister with his eyes shining. 
Lome and see what I have to show you!” 
He leads the girl to a deserted shed on the 
edge of the village. On the stucco wall he 
proudly points to a picture—of the Virgin 
with her Child in her arms. 

. Titian > bow beautiful! But where did 
it come from?” 

1 made it,” answered the boy. 

“You made it! But how? Where could 
you get the colors?” 

“I made the colors, too. I made them out 
of the flowers. I just squeezed out the juices. 
And here is my Madonna—painted with 

flowers!” 

In pride and joy Titian’s sister ran for her 
father. Soon the whole village had come out 


.me con¬ 
cert, winch the two painters probably did 
together. The dreamy, wistful face of the 
man at the clavier must be Giorgione’s work 
while the firm, strong hand of Titian must 
have painted the monk on the right. 

After Giorgione’s death, Titian carried on 
his golden style for another ten years; and 
all through his life he carried in his mind the 
mountain country where he and his friend 
had seen the light. In all his long life in 
Venice—and he lived to be nearly a hundred 
years old—Titian never put the' canals and 
their boats into his pictures, but rather the 
Alpine^ scenery of his childhood. 

Yet instead of being a dreamer, Titian was 
tent on practical success through his fine art. 
He was, indeed, fairly hard-headed about it 
and he proved a good business man as well 
as an artist. He could paint very great pic- 
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Photo by Alioari, Florence 




“The Concert,” which you see here, was probably 
painted by Titian, and Giorgione together. It com¬ 
bines the firm* strong hand of the first artist with 

tures with one eye on the money bags. He 
was very much a man of the world. 

So in an early portrait such as “The Man 
with the Glove” we can see a glow that 
Titian had caught from Giorgione; and yet 
in the fine, firm painting of the head and 
splendid elegance of the whole we can see 
that this young man is a man of the world, 
just as Titian was himself. 

Titian soon found out that the way to 
success as a portrait painter was to touch 
his people up just enough to give them a 
fine romantic air. He took care not to change 
them too much, for they wanted to look like 
themselves, and yet he made his portraits so 
flattering that people came flocking to him 
for their pictures. Who would not love to 
look like the Man with the Glove, or the 
splendid lady in blue velvet called “La 
Bella”? 

Yet as Titian grew older he came to be less 


the dreamy glow of the second. The sturdy monk 
to the right may be Titian’s work, and the dreamy 
figure at the clavier may be Giorgione’s. 

patient with his sitters, and more searching 
in his study of them. We may see this in 
such a portrait as that of Pope Paul III. 
The old pope's figure is tense and uneasy, 
and his hands clutch the arms of his chair. 
There is tragedy in the air, and we hardly 
need to be told that Paul III died after his 
family had risen up against him. The family 
may have thought the picture a little too 
frank; at any rate it was never finished. 

At the age of thirty-six Titian was very 
successful, but he was not yet satisfied. He 
asked the Council of Venice to make him 
the state painter, at a large salary. Old 
Giovanni Bellini held the office at the time, 
and of course he did not like his pupil's 
attempt to put him out of it. But after his 
death Titian came into the position, adding 
a fat salary to all his gains from his portraits. 

It is even said that Titian was not above 
bargaining over the prices for his pictures. 
















Photos by Anderson, Rome 

a work Which was 
cruelly cut down to fit into a certain space in a palace 


J* st ^ sho^s how well the master 
could group Jus figures. 



This is Titian’s beautiful and famous painting which is commonly known as “Sacred and Human Love ” 


If a painting was for some duke or prince 
who could pay a large fee, the artist could 
make it very gorgeous with glowing silks and 
satins, but if it was for some humbler person 
he could make it cheaper, without wasting 
any more time than was necessary. He even 
struck up a strange friendship with a famous 
blackmailer named Aretino (a'ra-te'no), who 
made money by threatening to spread scan¬ 
dal about people until they paid him to keep 
quiet. Yet this Aretino seems to have been 
a true friend of Titian’s, and to have taught 
the painter how to flatter his royal patrons 
till they showered him with honors. 

While striving for success in such ways, 
Titian also learned to paint in a majestic 
style that left all the dreams of Giorgione 


far behind. This style may be seen, for in¬ 
stance, in the vast picture he painted for the 
church of the Frari (fra're). It was such a 
colossal affair that the monks of the church 
were worried about its huge figures. But 
the picture gained such praise from the 
people that the monks decided they must 
have it. 

The same great style may be v.‘en in the 
Madonna that Titian painted for the Pesaro 
(pa-sa'r 5 ) family. Two great columns loom 
up out of sight in the picture. The Madonna 
sits against one of them, while the saints 
stand or kneel on the steps below. The spec¬ 
tator has a sense of vast outdoor space, of 
splendid color, and of great dignity. 

At times Titian could paint rather more 
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Informal pictures, such as his “Holy Family 
with the Rabbit.” Here he can be familiar. 
He Is in Ms beloved Alpine country, and he 
paints a beautiful Venetian girl with a rosy 
baby who reaches out In delight for the 
rabbit his mother holds. The picture shows 
Titian at Ms warmest and most friendly. 

Instead of retir¬ 
ing In his grand old 
days, after his 
seventieth birth¬ 
day, Titian went on 
developing new 
ideas of painting. 

He had been to 
Rome and seen 
Michelangelo's 
mighty w r ork in the 
Sistine (sis'ten) 

Chapel. As a result 
he seems to. lose 
much of his old in¬ 
terest in gorgeous 
color, and to con¬ 
jure up bolder and 
more somber pic¬ 
tures. We can see 
an example in the 
picture of his pa¬ 
tron, the emperor 
Charles V. The 
horse and rider axe 
painted against a 
sky that is dull after 
sunset. The Em¬ 
peror sits firmly on 
the horse, but he is 
no brilliant imperial 
figure; he is a frail 
old man, silent and thoughtful. The painter 
has left behind the bright days of his youth. 
Perhaps his hand is feebler and his eyes are 
growing dim. Certainly he is thinking more. 
And somehow this kind of picture is more 
impressive than splendid ones of the earlier 
days. 

The splash and flare of light in the paint¬ 
ings of the aged Titian may start us talking 
of something very important in the history 
of art—not only in Italy, but in all the lands 
of Europe, and not only in painting, but in 
all the other arts as well. Beginning in the 


last days of Titian, and going on for the best 
part of two centuries afterward, there Is a 
gradual but vast change in the art of Europe. 
In brief, the change shows the slow decay 
and death of the great styles in art which 
were the pride of the Renaissance (ren'e- 
s6Ns')> that vast movement which is drawing 
toward an end in 
the later days of 
Titian; and it shows 
the gradual rise, in 
the place of those 
older ideals, of the 
pew style or styles 
which we call Ba¬ 
roque (ba-rok'), 
which was coming 
into use in the 
seventeenth cen¬ 
tury and ruled 
through most of the 
eighteenth. 

There is some¬ 
thing very firm 
about Renaissance 
art. The buildings 
are firm: they stand 
solidly, calmly, 
quietly. The pic¬ 
tures are firm too: 
the forms of Giotto 
and Masaccio and 
so many of their 
followers are simi¬ 
larly solid, clear, 
and simple. But as 
we get into Baroque 
art, we feel less calm 
and quietude. We 
feel more movement in the art, more swing 
and bounce. In the painting we feel a flame 
of moving and flickering light that constantly 
leaps and falls and changes. If you will look 
long enough at some of the pictures we are 
going to mention and show on these pages, 
you will see just what these words mean. 
But here is another way of illustrating it: 

When, in a thunderstorm, a bright flash 
of lightning suddenly flames over the coun¬ 
try, the trees and houses and all other things 
will leap out of the darkness for an instant 
and then vanish back into it. Now have you 
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Photo by Alinari, Florence 

This splendid lady in blue velvet is one of Titian’s most suc¬ 
cessful portraits. People have called her “La Bella” because 
she is so beautiful. 




















Photo by Anderson, Home 

It is hard to believe that in the picture above we are 
seeing part of the great dome of the cathedral of 
Fauna. Correggio was a master at painting away 

ever watched them to see just what seems to 
happen? In the flash they leap and vanish 
so suddenly that they actually seem to move 
themselves. And it is this moving sense of 
light that fascinated the Baroque artists. 
This is not to say that they were especially 
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walls and ^ ceilings; here, instead of a stone vault 

thl ®f n i s K .?f d • angels up to heaven on 

the softest of billowing, pearly clouds. 

interested in thunderstorms, of course, 
though one of them made a great painting 
of such a storm, but that they were very 
much interested in all the things that light 
does; and that they saw this light not as a 
steady, constant glow, but as a changing 









Photo fay Alinari, Florence 


la Tintoretto’s painting of St. Mark freeing a slave truly artistic, but it does show a remarkable knowledge 

from torture you may see how much Tintoretto loved of perspective. Tintoretto is famous, too, for his 

to put bold movement, power, and impetuous energy handling of light and shade. The light falls in bril- 

into Ms pictures. His saint comes hurtling down from liant patches on parts of Ms figures j other parts are 

the sky with a suddenness that takes our breath Mdden in the deepest of shadows. It is partly this 

away. The figure is too much of a “stunt” to be effect of light that makes the figures move. 


thing forever playing over objects and mak¬ 
ing ns look at them. 

So the Baroque painters do a great deal 
with moving light. The style started in the 
south, where the sunlight is brightest, and to 
see the full effect of it we have to go to Italy 
or Spain. But it fascinated the artists in the 
north too, where it had a profound effect on 
such great men as Rubens (rdo'benz) and 
Rembrandt (rem'brant). In Rembrandt, to 
be sure, it is anything but a bouncing light, 
and Rembrandt gets many of his most mar¬ 
velous effects with only a beam of light pierc¬ 
ing the deep shadows of his pictures. But 
it is still the light that does the magic work. 
In the many lands where the Baroque style 
flourished it produced many different effects, 
but everywhere it produced something of the 
kind of motion in art that we have been try¬ 
ing to describe—motion that comes from the 


flaring and falling and ever-changing light. 

You can see a good beginning of all this 
in a famous picture called “The Marriage of 
Bacchus (bak'us) and Ariadne” (ar'i-ad'ne). 
It was painted by the Venetian Tintoretto 
(ten'to-r&t'to), whom we are going to discuss 
in a moment. In this picture the beautiful, 
swinging bodies may not really be so different 
in form from thoseof .Michelangelo or Ra¬ 
phael (ra'fa-el) ; but it is the light which, so 
to speak, plays the music in the picture. It 
ripples over the bodies so warmly, and makes 
them seem to move! If you get far enough 
away from this picture, what do you think 
you will see? Hardly any bodies at all, but 
rather flashes of light flaring out of shadow. 
That is the spirit of Baroque. 

Of course this new style did not come all 
in a moment. The older artists helped to 
start it—Michelangelo with his turbulent 
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This painting of “Christ among the Doctors” is the 
work of Veronese, the last of the great Venetian 


painters. Dike the other Baroque artists, he was 
interested in striking light effects! ’ 
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gures and Titian with his riot of color. In stone vault above, you find you are looking 

>ct the very man who did the Bacchus and straight up into heaven! You see billowing 

"riadne wrote these words on the wall of his white clouds and soaring angels and saints; 

i-udur “The drawing of Michelangelo and and far above, just ascending out of sight, 

he color of Titian ” y° u behold the Vir S in g om S U P. mto heaven. 

1 \t this point we must mention another The picture almost takes your breath away, 

•reat artist who had his share in the Baroque Yet the good people m Parma were not at all 

L__ a™* ^ livpr! and sure they liked it when Correggio 

had finished it. There were so 
many flying feet and legs 
in the ascent! The peo¬ 
ple were not quite sure 
whether to pay Cor¬ 
reggio for the 
work, and they 
appealed to Titian 
in Venice. But 
I Titian knew great 
I art when he saw it. 

“It is a miracle,” 

I he said. £ Tf you 
| turned your dome 
f upside down and 
filled it with gold 
coins, you would 
not be paying too 
much.” 

Correggio painted 
many other pictures, in¬ 
cluding some very beautiful 
Madonnas. There is one 

oddities in art history that Cor- Photo by chauffoumr. Rome called “The Holy Night m 
reggio, the painter of pearly xMs painting of Christ is hy which the Virgin and the Child 
loveliness, should have learned are r0£ f andllf ^e, and 

his art from Mantegna, that somewhat less admired to-day m which a glow of light around 
stern lover of ancient Roman than formerly. the Child flluminates the entire 

ways. Yet it was not the sharp lines of Man- picture. But Correggio died at the age of 

tegna that Correggio studied; it was Man- forty, and not until .after his death did the 

tegna’s trick of painting away walls and world begin to take note of his work. Then 

ceilings and leaving landscapes, trees and his lovely Madonnas, his rosy coloring, and 


figures and Titian with his riot of color. In 
fact, the very man who did the Bacchus and 

Ariadne wrote these words on the wall of his 
studio: “The drawing of Michelangelo and 
the color of Titian.” 

At this point we must mention another 
great artist who had his share in the Baroque 
movement even though he Wpd and 
painted in a small city and 
gained any great fame 
own lifetime. This was 
Antonio Allegri (ill-la' 
gre), commonly calk 
Correggio (kor- ■■ 
red'jo). He was ;■ 
bom in 1494* and 
did his w r ork at 
Parma. 

Correggio cared 
very little for 
stately grandeur, 
but be had a great 
lave for pretty ; 
things and for soft, 
light colors. Yet 
Parma is not very 
far from Padua and 
Mantua, where the art 
of Mantegna had come to 
be the model for all Northern 
* Italy; and it is one of the 
I oddities in art history that Cor- Fhoto by C 




sky, in their places. In another story we 
have told how Mantegna painted a hole in 
a ceiling with people leaning down over the 
balustrade and looking at the spectator be¬ 
low. Now we may show what Correggio did 
with the same idea. 

Correggio’s Wonderful Dome at Parma 

The cathedral of Parma has a dome. On 
the outside it looks solid enough, but when 
you step inside the church and look up you 
have a great surprise. Instead of a round 


his billowing clouds grew very popular in an 
age that was getting a little tired of what 
was grand and stately. 

And now we may go hack again to Venice. 
We go there to meet a “thunderbolt” among 
painters—that dyer’s son whose name was 
Jacopo Robusti (ja-ko'po ro-boos'te), but 
whom we always call Tintoretto* a name 
which means “the little dyer.” 

Born in 1518, Tintoretto was sent at the 
age of seventeen to study in the studio of 
Titian. But he was not to remain there. 

















Oneway, as Titian was walking through the 
studio, he saw some of Tintoretto’s sketches 
lying on the floor. He went purple in the 
face, and very soon he sent Tintoretto an 
order never to enter that studio again. 

Now Titian was known for a jealous man 


and some people said he was afraid to have 
such a gifted pupil as Tintoretto in his shop. 
But it may be that Titian was simply hor¬ 
rified by the sketches he had seen. For 
Tintoretto never did things in the way people 
had done them before. The man was a sort 
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- .* -v, i»,r he knows hern' to give them a 
proper balan.ee. 

In 1560 the Brotherhood of St. Rocco 
frok'ko) decided to decorate their school and 
invited a number of artists to compete. For 

the competition each artist was to submit 
** cbf*trh nf St. Rorro in crlorv. When the 




One of 



man is too sure of 


e 

p other artists. “He 
thinks he is so 
' much better than 
| the rest of us that 
,1 he has gone ahead 
I and finished his 
picture without 
waiting for the 
judges.” 

t Tintoretto 
asked everybody’s 
i pardon. He had 
h not meant to seem 

— . . j proud. He simply 

irg vf the wads of iv kTTlkkikbbde " ~ ." did not make full- 

hlS own parish Bomcaiclimo (1581-1641) was a contemporary of Guido Herd, size sketches. His 

rlmrrh ftp * nd two artists of Bologna studied together under the wav was ; US f f 0 p- 0 

enuren. .IICXI ne maae master. B©memcim# J s (dd-mfen-fce'nd) '**IHana Heat- , , A .. ® 

made, among ing»” which yon see above, shows that he wasulevcr with his ahead and paint — 

_brush and could mint rich draperies and fine effects of fight j -u. Ka 

Other pictures, one Peopfeof the eighteenth century admired Mm tre- anc * wou ld be 


mendonsly, hat to-day we find him commonplace and without the only loser if 
■ much to say. ■... £ « -. ■* 

o. .»■ - his finished pic- 


0f the Presenta- mmdomty, but to-day we fine 

, ■ » , - r » . ■■ m uch 

turn of the virgin 

in the Temple. In this we see the young 
maiden being brought up to the temple to 
study with the high priest. She looks like a 
very little girl indeed as she climbs the great 

flight of steps all alone. Two mothers point 
her out to their own little daughters, and 

far down at the left an old man reaches up 
as if he saw a vision of what was to come. 

Already Tintoretto is different from the 
painters who had gone before him. He is 
painting excited people, people who are in 
sudden motion on account of some strong 
impulse. Yet Ms pictures are by no means 


ture was not chosen to ornament the church. 

The Grains of Tintoretto 

Of course the picture was chosen, for none 
of the other artists could rival Tintoretto. 
Aside from his mere skill in painting, they 
did not have his bouyancy, his great sweep 
of energy—those qualities that he passed on 
to the best of the Baroque painters who fol¬ 
lowed him. 

One of the paintings for the school of 
St. Rocco was that of the Crucifixion. If 
we place it begide the Crucifixion by Man- 



















PiGto by Alinarl, Florence 

fl, The /l Sa had man y visions. Sometimes she was 
®IrlZ d P a *h«fP pa*» that ran through her side 
™L*5* taacied that an angel with a burning spear 
came her an£ t pierced her heart. Spanish painters 


are fond of showing this scene. Above, yon see h 
the Italian sculptor Bernini carved it in H 

^ saim swooas the heaves 
rays that fan upon her are all of stone. 
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a painter of vast pictures 
- feasts and celebrations in 
enetian palaces. There are 
mn this, but no others that 

of the splendor of Venetian 

ptor of the Baroque style 
/armi Bernini (1598-1680). 
i) did sot love the hard 


to become one of the greatest of all portrait 
painters. All these men we shall meet when 
we come to tell the stories of art in their 
own lands, and we shall then see how Italy 
was their teacher. 

For Italy has indeed been “mother of arts 
and men,” and the bright light that shone in 
her days of splendor will shed long rays 
through many a century to come. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 15 


THE Sf painters OF 

OLD FLANDERS 


ISoie: For basic information 
not found on this page, consult 
the general Index, VoL 15. 


For statistical and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year Book 
Index. 


Why Hubert van Eyck was the 
best-loved painter of his day 

.11-194 

His brother John, a marvelous 
workman who put in every 
'■ wrinkle, 11-195 
How Michelangelo criticized the 
Flemish painters, 11-196 
How the great city of Bruges 
arose, 11-197 

How the van Eycks invented clear 


Interesting .Fads Explained 


oil glazes which made their 
paintings last, n-199 
The widely traveled van der Wey¬ 
den was the official painter of 
Brussels, 11-200 
Quentin Massys, a blacksmith 
who became famous for his 
portraits, x 1-202 
How Peter Breughel returned 
Flemish art to homely subjects 
and simple people, 11-202 


Things to Think About 


Who was the first painter of a pic- other 
ture which might be called a What h 
song of the beauty of the world style 
in which we live? Antw 

What was the result in Flanders Why w, 
of the feeling that painting was porta 
a craft like carpentry or any 

Related Material 


other? 

What happened when the Italian 
style was widely imitated in 
Antwerp? 

Why was Peter Breughel an im¬ 
portant figure? 


History of Flanders, 6-346-50 
The bloody struggle between the 
Catholics and Protestants, 11— 
217 

The Flemings were great weav¬ 
ers, 12-142, 159 

The invention of printing meant 


much to Flanders, 10-48 

The Renaissance in architecture, 
11-481-93 

The Inquisition in the Nether¬ 
lands, 6-328 

Erasmus, a great Renaissance 
thinker, 13-82-83 


Practical Applications 

TI ^ r h ? meIy subjects, painstaking sweetness of the early Flemish 

workmanship, simplicity, and painters still please us to-SaJl 

Summary Statement 

The earlier Flemish painters though corrupted for a time by 
were marked by a genius dis- outside influences, it produced 

“ y ;n th -. Jt . had >ts one of the finest schools of art 

roots m their daily lives, and of all times. 

(Also See Bibliography, VoL IS) 
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paantiagi by Breughel are about the earliest 
Fu,e landscape that we have. Tbc lower picture is 




P?t jf Mi ©fleams/' but one must search a 
long tune to fed the u nluc ky boy. 
















Photo by the Louvre .. " 

i‘^T^ ad0 !}f a * ?, f Chflnc <% Roffin,” as this picture 
is called, will tell ua a good deal about old Flemish 

2AAL i, b? J? hn T<m E ? ck > one °f two brothers 
J” 11S tbe greatest glory of the school The 
& Ma , d0Mla - f™wned by an angel, shows us how 
deeply religious this art was. Then if we look at 
die face of the Chancellor Rollin we shall see how 
real a portrait van Eyck could make; and the exquiato 


°f 016 ootomns and robes and the dainty Flem¬ 
ish landscape beyond show us how beautifully the old 

bi Z n ^!^* d ° mi Z lia ,t the y “*■ B “t we must not 
F?eS^wt° Se * ?* Vlr| ?“ set “ a fifteenth century 
5*™“ back P;ound opposite a man living when the 
fw^ft, WaS ^““tefi- For it is only rather recently 
nAA^f 9 cc S rred to some painters that they ought 
to be historically accurate in their pictures. 


The GREAT PAINTERS of OLD FLANDERS 

How the Genius of the North Worked Out Its Own Ideas of 
Truth and Beauty in Fine Art 


■ N ITS earlier stages the rise of mod¬ 
em painting is almost wholly an 
Italian story, and we have already 
given many a page to the growth of the 
toe arts in Italy. But if Italy led, some of 
the other lands were not slow to follow; and 
we must next tell of one small country in 
the north which was soon giving birth to a 


line of painters who have remained famous 
down to our day. That is the country of 
Flanders. 

In another story we have said something 
about a certain John, duke of Berry, who, 
for a man of his day, owned a great many 
books. Two of his books, especially, tell us 
a good deal about the difference between the 
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Here is the picture of “February" from “The Very 

Ricfc Hours of tike Duke of Berry.®* It was plated 

fey oae of the Limburg brothers, and shows that as. 


early as about 1400 the artists of Flanders were be¬ 
ginning to look lovingly at all the little homely details 
around them, and to set down what they saw. 


art of the north - and the. art of the south. 
One of the books is called “The Very Rich 
Hours of the Duke of Berry,” while the other 
Is “The Very Beautiful Hours of Our Lady.” 
Both the hooks have remarkable pictures 
painted in them. ' 

Xow if you were wondering about all the 

differences between Flanders and Italy, per¬ 
haps the very first one that would come into 
your mind would lie the cold winters in the 


northern land. And in the .first of these 
books this very thing appears at once. A 
picture of February is possibly, the most' 
notable of all its pictures in the way it shows 
all the little details of winter until it almost 
mak es you shiver. The people in one comer 
of the picture are sitting with their feet close 
to the fire, and a woman who has to go out¬ 
doors has thrown a warm shawl over her 
head. The sheep are huddling together to 
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Photo by Bruckmann 

keep warm, and many another detail tells 
how keen the wintry blasts feel. This picture 
was made about the year 1400. 

Painters Who Saw the Beauty of Nature 

Of course s took more than winter to make 
lemish pamters, and the climate in their 
land is not all wintry. They had their sum¬ 
mer too, and they seem to have loved it all 
the more for the winter that was gone. The 
Italians may have taken the sunshine for 
granted just because they had so much of it. 

t , he Fe ™ lsh ma y havePrized it more because 
hey had so much less. At any rate it is in 
the north that a man first painted a picture 

w ic may be called a song of the beauty of 
the world in which we live, its sunshine, its 
outdoor air, its gay flowers. 

For his other book the Duke of Berry did 

^ 1 ° ? Uch ’ P ossibl y because it was , 
unfinished. At any rate he sold it, and it ■ ; 
did not grow famous until it had left his 1 
nTt 031116 into tbose °f bis nephew, £ 

Duke William of Bavaria, who was also count i 

artkt°l ai fi d '- nW owner for an t 
artist to. finish the pictures in the book, and 

a artist did some remarkable work. c 

When you see some very beautiful view d 


(Sthxonedfat ‘ C ^ *** 

left St Michael . L.hw‘ henne V sn<I at the 
Paid for the who Pr^My 

than the 2“ 

Of hm and valley, you may feel that it need 
not be so very hard to paint the view on 

onThffl f Ut When y ° U try t0 P ut it down 
on the flat canvas, you find the view doing 

very odd things. Everything in it is the 
same distance away. Everything crowds 
nght up m front, and you have a hard time 
making any hill or tree stay off in the back¬ 
ground, miles away, where it belongs. This 
was a hard problem for all the early painters 
and we have told how some of the Italians 
struggled to solve it—how Uccello (oot-chei'- 
fo), for one, spent years of work on it, draw¬ 
ing all sorts of diagrams and calling mathe¬ 
matics to his aid until people thought the 
man had gone mad. 


Painters of the Flemish Countrysidie 

The Flemings went at the problem in a 
different way. Instead of sitting in a studio 
and puzzling out how a thing ought to look, 
they went out and used their eves until they 
saw how it did look. Then they painted 
what they saw—often with a marvelous 
truth to fact. 

What they saw was not a very thrilling 
country. There were no high mountains or 
deep valleys in their land of Flanders, no 















v>i : T:/* rifling «>:i them in 

riurp ourimv against a dt*ar >ky. 1 hm* was 
> be ere ugl* T‘ imantir ~f entry. All the >amt\ 
T< rf a g* rtV c* an try. wkh vTle rivers 
Tavhy nuTrlv thrnugh fertile he!'Is. The 


van Eyck i van Ik';. It seems unlikely that 
anyone else could have made these pictures, 
and from what we know of Hubert it seems 
probable that they are from his hand. What 
we do know of him comes largely from one 
great picture in a 


mul When he made 

a picture of the 
Baptism of Christ, 

he showed how 
softly the* slanting 
sunlight falls in a 
late afternoon, and 
how it is rejected 
from a peaceful 
river. In our day 
we are familiar with 
pictures in which 
the sun lights up a 
path across the wa¬ 
ter, but In 1416 no 
one had thought of 
painting that ordi¬ 
nary sight. The 
first great Flemish 
painter put it in his 


Flemish church. 

It is a dark 
church, the cathe- 
, dial in Ghent 
(gent). But one of 
its chapels is illumi- 
: nated as with a light 
from heaven. In 
that chapel is 
Hubert van Eyck's 
, painting of St. 
v John's Vision of 
: Paradise. Against a 
f pale blue sky tinged 
with the light of 
T early morning rise 
the distant bluish 
V mountains, and in 
front of these the 
towers and spires of 
’ the new Jerusalem. 

. Then there is a 
, ridge of darker hills 
and a lawn of rich- 
; - * — — J est green dotted 

Pfc&o By Hirafstawagt Munich ... . . „ 

with Flemish flow- 

Here is one of John van Eyck’s marvelously realistic portraits. Pr c_ ijiJpc 

It is supposed to be a picture of Cardinal della Croce (d&la c . . oieLb > 
kxd/elii|, though there is some question as to whether it is daisies, Cowslips, 
really he. For 11s it does not in the least matter what the tv .* . - ,, 

man s name was. The thing that interests ns is the way tne center IS tile 


paillttT pul II 111 JUS uvi am uac inancr waai me t„ „__* xi_ 

. \ man’s name was. The thing, that interests ns is the way the center IS the 

picture because he the great portrait painter has pnt in every detail of expres- white lamb on a 

loved it f I0a> ev . ei T ^ mn P wrinkle, nnti! his subject seems very , *, . * i 

. human indeed. This was John van Eyck’s peculiar genius— White altar, with 
He made a pic- the thing in which he differed from Ms idealistic brother an p-elc in whit a 

turn of sunset toa Hubert “ d from *«“ vS J . A A 


It comes in his painting of Judas betraying 
Christ. The scene is at dusk, and the towers 
of the city are outlined against a fading sky, 
while the lanterns and torches of the men 
make blotches of light. 

The Joyous Work of Hubert van Eyck 

We have not given the name of this painter 
yet. We are not quite sure who he was. 
But because he did such wonderful work, 
most people think he must have been the 
greatest and best-loved of the Flemish 
painters hi the fifteenth century—Hubert 


uw auumus. i. 

kneeling around; 
and on either side are the spotless saints 
who may appear before the throne of God. 
They troop over the little hills in bright 
blue and red, yellow and green. Above all, 
on a throne, sits the Creator of the world. 

No words can describe the rich color of 
this great painting. It is almost as if we 
had never seen color before, for the Italians 
had never risen to the brilliance of this color¬ 
ing. And the color is very joyous; indeed, 
the whole picture is one of the most joyous 
in the history of painting. In every gentle, 
earnest face shines the glad faith of Hubert 









van Evck, who must have loved God's earth 

and God’s people very dearly. 

When Hubert van Eyck'painted “The 
Three Marys at the Tomb,” he caught all 
the wistful sorrow of the devoted women 
who came to the sepulcher only to find the 
Master gone. The scene is very early morn¬ 
ing; the light Is just f 
beginning to creep 
over the hills, while 
the city of Jerusa¬ 
lem looms in the 
distance. 

Hubert also ■■ 
made a picture of : 
the Virgin with her ; 

Child in her arms, 
standing in a Goth¬ 
ic church. Since 
the church Is only 
a fanciful frame for 
the Virgin, we need 
not trouble if she is 
so tall that she 
could almost reach 
the ceiling with her 
hand. The interest¬ 
ing thing In the pic- * 
ture is the sunlight 
that filters through 
the window and 
makes a patch on 
the floor. 

What Italian had •' 
thought of painting *•*«*'**«* 



sunlight as early as ^he 

1420? Up in Ven- van Eyck was her*.” .i£L* T?£r s / olm itte 


it* .i a,: jv 

di-’ertuu- ,Urtn cvi n.v :,r jhi-r-„ hu-.u-UT, wt; 

C " nn 11 * u " ; - 1 * r* I. whi.-e. 1 in 

groat pamung in ib, Ghent cuhv.lrai » a - 
iwgn an i r,.:'- • H^-rtV «-,rk, 
though John heipe ] v.ith it and comnlvuG 
it alter Hunt's death in 14-, 


gamed from his 
brother and how 
much is due to his 

own genius may be 
hard to say. Such 
a picture as the one 

called “The Ma¬ 
donna of Chancel¬ 
lor Rollin,” by 
John, is surely one 

of the loveliest of 
paintings. The 
grave Virgin wears 
a great cloak of the 
most glowing red, 
while Chancellor 
Rollin Is clad in 
sumptuous brown 
and gold cut velvet. 
His face is a marvel 
of workmanship. 
Every tiny wrinkle 
Is put in, and yet 
the result is no 
mere collection of 
lines, but a very 
vivid countenance. 


is. i ‘“ 4 a£ss=~ 

S ZZ brid *'. * s blh* 


beautiful 


lini ( jo-van'ne real than van Eyck' 

b&l-le ne) was not even born yet. These 
were the early days of Masaccio (ma-sat'- 
cho) and Fra Angelico (fra an-jel'e-ko) in 
Florence. And far north in Flanders was 
Hubert van Eyck, a lonely genius finding 
new ways to put his dreams .into color. 

The Realistic Art of John van Eyck 

Hubert van Eyck had a younger brother 
John, whom he taught and who worked with 
him. John was also a remarkable painter, 
but he was no dreamer like his brother. He 
painted exactly what he saw, with the most 


distant mountains. 

There is a famous portrait by John van 

Eyck of John Amolfini (ar'nol-fe'ne) and his 
wife^ As we look at it, we almost feel we 
are Inside the room with the two people. 
In Ms strange hat that swallows up so much 
of his face, the man looks like a typical mer¬ 
chant as he stands by his prim, sedate wife In 
her rich fur-lined dress. Everything is put 
into the picture exactly as it looked—the 
little dog, the shoes, the chandelier, even the 
mirror on the wail, reflecting the whole scene. 


fm 
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such an art. Here is what 
he said erf Flemish paint¬ 
ing: 

“It will please the 
women, especially the 
very young and the very 
old ones. It will also 
please friars and nuns, as 
well as some of the nobles 
who have no true eye for 


\ n ivr \r , uu- .-.re v rittu: thr w Jds a,n art for plain people. Great frescoes did 

?, i , ,^ Y\ ik v.as hv re." Ar/ihe u-rulnly not last very well on the walls there. The 

\\ :• :>.,i oV h-nsc vas .*»«:: orn. damp air mildewed them, and smaller pic- 

r *. rv iao. a r „:r. wa* f..ur. i with tures on wooden panels wore better. The 

rv ain I,;; iu ;t. lhi-« a ring m great picture at Ghent is an exception, and 

V , iL ti‘ h 'A tb ;bm Itlb r, th -ugh of even that is made up ot a number of panels. 

; tV; ihandemr v , p-m*. We could “It tries to do too many things at once. 

replace it from tk f °rf 

lL John van l.ul wmm ' - . JOt all the little thing of life. 

J* - - ■ ^ very p| am folk, they 

took an honest delight in 
: : their fine goods and in 
gay colors, and they 
wanted their pictures to 
tell all about their enjoy- 
able life. By sheer force 
of watching long and lov¬ 
ingly, their painters 
; ' solved most of the prob- 
, lems that had worried 
: the Italians; and they 
learned to use their paints 
y; so perfectly that the 
v pictures they made re¬ 
main unaltered to our 
b day, five hundred years 
T later. 

Painting was a craft in 
: Flanders very much like 
carpentry or any other 

Hiauows m . ... . craft. A man learned to 

>ridges and boto % BmAmaaa ' draw under strict rules, 

i they call There are several fine paintings by Memling in and even after he became 

„ ’ - St John's Hospital at Bruges, among them the r _ 3 _ . , , 

s well as of g i- p^yi , &itaxp.6ce of which tM« . is a part; it is 2 , licensed painter and a 

here and Altar after the treasurer of mem ber of the guild, he 

. ,, _ . ' tbe brotherhood, who ordered it. In our pc- . ° . 

I all this, tare St. John the Baptist is painted .with the was by no means allowed 



grass m the 

hadows of *;y 

ridges and Jlhoto b y Bn 


«rn good <“ b “y “d u* whatever 

IS in truth 4»wt$ig ©f the face and figure of the saint; paints he. liked.. The 
aste or art. w “ ^ a notable portrait patoter ' guild decided what colors 

eak in this way about Flemish he could use and the. amount of them he 

tse I think it is all bad, but could buy. 

4 s to do too many things at Only the court painters were exempt from 
which would be. enough for a these strict rules. They were responsible 
> that it does not do anything solely to the prince or duke who employed 

them. The van. Eyck brothers were court 
. painters, working together for Duke William 

' : V '" m : : : e 0 f Bavaria. We have a picture which they 

i ter what heroes Michelangelo made of him as he .came back to Holland 
mted, we can understand how from England, where.he had been for some 
gm an art. that made so much time after the great battle of Agincourt 
e and of'the snail details jn (a'zhaN'kobr'). His daughter is going out 
:ia art of Flanders was largely to meet him, and the sun, though half hidden 


: tdvs to do too many things at 

h of which would be. enough for a 
1 — - that it does not do anything 
lb 

An Art f m Plata People 

-member what heroes Michelangelo 
d painted, we can understand how 

not love m art. that made so much 
leobe and of the snail details m 
The art of Flanders was largely 

















behind the clouds, is sparkling on the water. 

Later in life John van Eyck was in the 
service of Philip the Good of Burgundy, who 
took the rule of Flanders in 1425. Besides 
painting for this duke, John seems to have 
served him as an ambassador as well. The 
Duke was looking for a wife, and he was 
also eager for an alliance with Portugal. So 
he sent John down to Portugal to paint a 
portrait of the Princess Isabella. From the 
portrait the ruler might decide more easily 
whether to marry the lady. Of course he 
may have told John van Eyck to make some 
notes about the disposition of the princess; 
though frankly he would hardly need to do 
that, since a van Eyck portrait can tell 
nearly everything there is to say about a 
person. John van Eyck was never known 
to natter one of his sitters, nor does he ever 
seem to leave out any important trait of 
character. 

Isabella seems to have stood the test, for 
John was again sent down to marry the lady 
- P rox y an d to bring her home to his duke. 

rhe van Eyck brothers were the makers 
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of Flemish painting, though they were not 
born in what we now call Flanders. They 
came from the neat town of Maastricht 
(mas triKt) in Holland. Another of the early 
Flemish painters, Hans Memling, was a Ger¬ 
man by birth, and still another came from 
the Walloon (wS-loon') country, a district in 
what is now Southern Belgium—it is French 
m speech and manners. But all of these in 
the early days were in the Flemish city of 
Bruges (briizh). 

When Bruges Was a Great City 

In that day Bruges was one of the great 
cities of Europe. The center of the woolen 
industry which made the wealth of Flanders 
it had a fine harbor full of ships from all 
over the world. The Flemish weavers made 
cloth for a large part of Europe, and they 
grew rich from the industry. In Bruges was 
the court of the Counts of Holland, and the 
town saw plenty of gaiety and high living. 
When Philip the Fair, king of France, m»4<. 
a triumphal entry into Bruges, the splen¬ 
dor m the dresses of the townsmen’s wives 












C«tM imythiag be more charming than this "St Luke The faces of Mary and Luke are like loving portraits; 
Making a Portrait of the Virgin / 1 by van der Weyden? the dainty landscape might he by the van Eycks. 



was enough to make his queen jealous, their wearers had vanished and been for- 
What the Queen envied was just what the gotten. 

Flemish townsmen wanted to see in pictures, The van Eycks are often called the bl¬ 
and the van Eyck brothers faithfully worked ventors of oil painting. Yet they did not 

out an art which would keep the fine clothes paint in oil as we do to-day. They painted 

of the citizens bright and glorious long after in tempera (tSm'pa-ra), like the Italians; 
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i’hotw by the National Gallery 

T, 147 !’ w “ fl ° m Haarlem, and there- 
“IS 1 ? Hollander, but be counts as a Fleming, 
& “Louvain and learned Ms art froS 

tbe van Eycks and van der Weyden, In this picture 

but they covered their pictures with layers 
of clear oil glazes which “locked up” the 
colors away from the damp air so well that 
the paints have never lost their brilliance. 

The Italians were much impressed with 
the skill of these Flemish painters. The 


aotice people are 

ratber tall and thin and that there is a sort of angular 

at m “Rasing, about their attitudes. 
These things are part of Bouts’s style, 

Duke of Milan sent a painter up to Bruges 
to study with the celebrated Roger van der 
Weyden (van der vl'dgn). To this day we 
have a letter written to van der Weyden by 
the Duchess of Milan on May 7,1463. The 
Duchess thanks van der Weyden for teach 
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t g r ;« ; - * i ' j i ■* ,f m. Ife mvitin If * have especially admired 

I > ^ „r / . ■ i** w F foe Umbrian printer Gentile da Fabriano 

ri / •>, i ^ > : (l fo, v* arae 1 o n jfc-tfolu -flG fa-brerii'ivV. Rogers picture 

,1 * fo, j Um r:w : - / In \ ir 1 : c#i:d of “The Adoration of the Magi" 1 shows the 
forVvwiw. influence of Gentile in its gay procession, 

to.^.r van fox .an , .^o-np p was Roger painted also for the Medici (med'e- 

1 n li *ro * ' * i ’ , foe French the l family in Florence. He was there in 

2 u.rt fo I foxfoiw • the days of old 

Cosimo (ko foe- 
mo), called the 
“father of his 
country,” when 
Andrea del Cas- 
tagno(an-dra'a del 
kas-tan'yo) and 
Paolo Uccello were 
so busy in their 
studies of perspec- 

■ tive. 

Roger van der 
Weyden was a 
very popular 
painter. The city 
of Brussels passed 
a law making him 
: its official painter, 
V and when he came 
back from Italy he 
opened a studio in 
; . Brussels to which 
many: other 
painter^ came to 
study. Among 
. . -..a- -.these were a 

Cro&s. 1 There is pijyfe ty Dutchman .named 

no landscape in TMs beamtifol young girl is Mary Magdalene as .painted by Dirck Bouts, who 
this DiCture. such Qwentin Massys. Doubtless the jar site carries beld the rich U-y 

P ' ointment with which she anointed the feet of Christ. The pic- put beautiful land- 

ES W1S SCI common twt shows vecy weS how beaolifiaHy Massys could combine scapeS into his 

With the Flemish the *r»ce of talUa forms with flie Flemish bwkgimmd. p i ct u reSi ^ 


lint ifi 

oth so tha 


neath. 

Roger took a 
journey clown ■ to 
Sjmio to work for 
King John of Cas- 

tile (kfovtci'/. 

Here lie Ml one of 
his greatest paint¬ 
ings, '“The De¬ 
scent from the 
Cross.” There is 
no landscape in 


# 




with the Flemish gmce of ItaIiatt fonns &e Flemish background. 

painted! there is only a flat background German Hans Memli; 
y;’- -fo- -ccures looming up against it. we look upon as a F] 
figures are very tense and their grief he lived all of his life ; 
• a I — fo- yet the sorrowing people The talent of Men 
are lormed into a beautiful pattern which his picture of the Mai 
reminds^ us of the pretty patterns in the In this picture a bet 
books cf the Gothic days la France. hangs behind the thr 


The Official Painter of Brussels 

At -gor ufoo went to Italy, being one of m 
long due of Flemish painters to travel in 

that lanu. He learned a good deal from the 
- . to_ght them a good deal in 


German Hans Memling ( 1430 - 1494 ), whom 
we look upon as a Flemish painter because 
he lived all of his life in Flanders... 

The talent of Memling is well shown in 
his picture of the Marriage of St. Catherine. 
In this picture a beautiful piece of velvet 
hangs behind the throne of the Virgin and 
a rich carpet lies under her feet. On one 
side St Catherine is holding out her hand 
for the Christ Child to place a ring on her 
finger. The old stow of St. Catherine, who 
was an Egyptian princess, tells us that her 
father wanted her to marry a certain prince, 
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i /h » trir* r uui.r • X** X j# r ^.a, der 

Wv}dv: br .,.gM "< ■'»* f *}, * l\ii;xr, TyX 
vhvn be in.» 1 ,ii S :\ *];*■ *: >!uh, and tin* 
!' 1 am Lb ;ir11 - * *, ] »vm! n ar< • w ra ther di>- 
<i nn-t it': vXtb bX . ! * I a ’Ey painting. 
Trap -a I it m} XI > ' :> a 1 llua genial land- 

i;.< • »’ <TIr *a u,n; was p«j du*i and flat, 
,v that Tty Wui 5 ] In:a it to look more 
li '* an., 'fh greater pJnlery like Roger 
\ it, i] *r WVydtn, vere vbe enough not to 
to in la- t h > Italian, but when a small host 
X j oir pMr.tf rs went trooping down into 
Indy thi n>idt wmther different. It was 
< Urn a good ileal like a grocer's lady trying 
to play the part of a queen. 

A Blacksmith Who Became an Artist 

The best * f ifu-e painters was Quentin 
Massys : 3400-15 ;c , who fell in love with 
the irurvelnus soft effects of the Italian 
masters. So he has left us, among many 
other things, a portrait of a young girl 
painted so delicately that we can almost feel 
the softness of her cheek and of her silky 
hair. But however lovely the young girl 
nay be, she is still very different from any 
Italian, 

Quentin Ma;»sys t nu'sls') was bom in 
Louvain XX/vuXT and started' life as a 
hiaiksinith, but never was a man less .fitted 
for that trade, M&ssys was meant to be'a 
line gentleman, and an eager student of the 
aits—music especially, as well as painting. 

So in 1491 we find him enrolled in the 
painters' guild of Antwerp. Here he grew 
up a famous painter, as well as a musician, 
a poet, and'.a friend of such a man as The 
great scholar Erasmus { &-r&z'miis) and the 
famous painters Holbein (bobbin) and Buer- 
ra, who came visiting from Germany. 

More than once Massys painted a por¬ 
trait of Erasmus. His portraits of his 
friends are among the best things that he 
did. When you look at his portrait of Peter 
Gillis, a friend of Erasmus, you cannot help 
feeling that the man has just finished speak¬ 
ing and that Ms face is still bright with the 


animat i< >n of hh words. In the madonnas 
. f Ma—\> we have a good example of one 
way in which the Flemish artists were try¬ 
ing to imitate the Italians. 

When the Hapsburgs Ruled Flanders 

About this time the land of Flanders 
passed out of French hands into those^of the 
HapsLurg kings who ruled in Austria and 

Spain. The Hapsburgs also furnished em¬ 
perors of the Holy Roman Empire, and their 
sway stretched into England' and Germany, 
as well as over Austria, Spain, and Flanders. 

The court of the emperor Charles V, in 
the sixteenth century, was famous for its 
art and its artists. The Emperor had the 
great Titian (tish'an) in his train and he 
also emploved the Flemish portrait painter, 
Anthony More. This artist later worked in 
Spain for King Philip II, as did also a strange 
Dutchman named Jerome Bosch (bosh). In 
the work of Bosch we see human faces 
twisted into the weirdest of shapes, some¬ 
times amusing and sometimes horrible. 
Bosch seems to have felt that men were a 
rather queer race of apes and to have painted 
them just that way. 

Flanders came into her own again with 
Peter Breughel (bru'Kel). Breughel clung 
to the homely subjects which have always 
belonged to Flemish art. His work is all 
devoted to his dear homeland and its simple 
people. Usually he sees these people as a 
hearty folk, a little coarse perhaps, but 
getting a good time out of life. He loved the 
peasants especially, and he used to go to 
peasant festivals where he could watch the 
people at their dancing and merrymaking. 
That is the.way he painted them. 

A Picture of the Fate of Icarus 

There is an old Greek story telling how 
Daedalus (ded'a-liis) and Ms son Icarus 
(ik'a-riis) escaped from the prison of King 
Minos (ml'nds) on the island of Crete. 
Daedalus made two wonderful pairs of wings 
w r hich he stuck with wax on his own shoulders 
and on the shoulders of his son; then the 
two prisoners iew up into the air and away. 
The father of Icarus had warned the boy not 
to fly too near the sun for fear that the heat 
might melt the wax and loosen the wings, 
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worship £e ntwbo™ CMst^dttJ tt3r %£?&£ 

but Icarus was so delighted that he struck 

fetTwTV^T ° f WS Win ^ and 

sun Off h tne T he Was t0 ° close to the 
t came the wings, and down fell 

Icams down into the sea and to his death 

think ^T! a dr ™ iC St0ry ’ but b0W d <> 3™1 

rnf a hea U | / aU, , ted it? 011 one si de he 

a D eatin dl k nd m4 trees and a house and 
a peasant looking out. Then there is a great 

on^ol 10 "? ‘L" 5 “ d Va,fe >' s ’ “* -2 

on the other side there is the sea. In the 
other corner there appears just one leg- 

into the 1S y0U .f e of Icarus as he vanishes 
lf° be ™ ter * N ow what does this mean? 

all what r h - the S ]° ry of Icarus was not at 
all what fascinated Breughel as it might 

atter faSC r ted ? any “ earI y ItalL 

K, Tt was ^ Flemish country that 
Breughel wanted to paint, and the tele 0 


Icarus was just an excuse to put in hills a 

valley and sea. • 

_We began our story of Flemish painti] 
with a calendar with the picture of Fe 
mary in the Duke of Berry’s book, 
may end this first great epic of Flemi- 

fhnt U p g W f, f° ther ca l en dar—a calendi 
that Breughel himself made. Anyone wl 

looks at his picture of November in thi 
calendar will see how northern the Flemis 
painters still are and how much they hav 
learned since the days of the Duke of Bern 
e sturdy backs of the cows are marvelous! 
painted m this picture. The landscape ma 
. * ' lltde more mountainous than is usua 
m Flanders, but the picture is full of th< 

fe n f T aU , tUmn and « ives a st mn £ 

feeling of die real outdoors. It Is full of thi 
ome } vigor in these northern painters. 
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Reading Unit 

No. 16 

MASTER ARTISTS OF OLD GERMANY 


hir have information For statistical and current facts, 

n l >r " ,f? consult consult ike Rickards Year Book 

im smmr !mh t , Vol. 15 . Index. 


Interesting Pi 

German painting began quietly 

about the middle of the 15th 

century, 11-205 

Why German engravers and wood 
cutters were kept busy, 11-206 
Durer, a goldsmiths hoy, be¬ 
comes a master even by Italian 
standards, 11-207 
Why he has most to say in his 
engravings, which are 'still un¬ 
surpassed, 11-212 
JDiirer never really emerged from 

Things to 

W hat was the effect on German 
artists of the invention of print¬ 
ing? 

For what peculiar abilities was 
Diirer admired in Italy? 

What, in turn, did he take from 

the Italians? 


is Explained 
■ the Middle Ages,. 11-212 
Why Holbein was a man of the 
Renaissance and the most 
splendid of German painters, 
11-212 

How he became the famous 
painter of King Henry the 
Eighth and the court 3 n Eng¬ 
land, 11-2x4 

Why Diirer and Holbein, left no 
successors worthy of them, 11- 
2x4 

Think About 

From what studies and travels 
did Holbein get his ease and 

polish? 

How did he get his solidity and 
remarkable strength? 

Why was Holbein popular as a 
court painter? 


Related 

How printing and engraving were 

advanced by the Germans, io~ 
48 

German history, poetry, and leg¬ 
ends of the Middle Ages, 6- 
204-14 

The famed German philosophers, 
6-228 J 


Material 

Maps of Germany, 6-474 
Germany excels in music, 12- 
210-19 

The Germans built .great castles, 
10-361... 

Martin Luther, a religious rebel 
who founded a new faith, 13- 
540-43 


Practical 

Diirer and Holbein could give us 
lessons, even to-day, in seeing 


Applications 

sharply and putting down with 
great care exactly what we see. 


Summary 

The German painters, though 
tacking the Italian sense for pure 
beauty and singing colors, never¬ 
theless produced masterpieces of 


Statement 

drawing and portraiture. The 
engravings of Diirer and the por¬ 
traits of Holbein occupy a high 
place in the history of art. 


(Also See Bibliography , VoL IS) 
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S?pS£dS5 of p -^;se» 

1420. The “school” of oaiSi^ C011ntry &bout 

many about this time is on a f ose “ Ger ~ 

a* is, it painted Sef^^e™ 


Yet already we 

has painted the i£5 flower! ?,,?™ £*”“ «** 
lery of German pa£S * *. al - 

how many 
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MASTER ARTISTS Of OLD GERMANY 

This Will Be Mainly the Story of the Genius of Diirer and 
Holbetn, the Greatest German Painters 


B 1 HIS is a story of the rise of fine art in 
1 the land of Germany, of the way the 
SI Germans learned to be great painters 
, ln ar > 01 course, there are really no national 
boundaries; there is nothing to keep an idea 
or a style hidden away in a single country, 
io be sure, Italy was long supreme in the 
centuries when modem art was b eginning 
And we have already told a good many stories 
about the rise of Italian art. But we have 
also told how fine art spread to Flanders, and 
now we are going to tell about its beginnings 

m other northern lands. We shall take Ger¬ 
many first. 


German painting starts quietly about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and for 
some tune there are no great names to men- 
tion. In the days when Hubert van Eyck 
jyan ) was painting his great vision of 
heaven, at Ghent, the Germans around Co¬ 
logne were having their dreams of heaven too 
and were thinning to put them into pictures! 
They loved to think of Paradise as a garden 
of flowers, and to paint pictures of the Virgin 
and the saints sitting in such a garden. In 
one such picture made about 1420, there 
is a pretty walled garden in which the 
Virgin is sitting by a table reading a book, 
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u wI 
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iermanv 
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?ar 


man* 


lime ol 

heaven. 

Switzer- 


vw n,t nwr 

Inting. It is 

dir nitli M* 

, * in ] r*! 

Lli^ tw Dk an 
avi laa y mm 1 1 - 
feel that their own 
country was love- 
Her than any 
fln.tru I rnrs this 
no.rkt 'a* ivt a 
good many pic¬ 
ture -hawing the 
beauty of the local 
landscape - -such 
as one in which 
Jesus Is directing 
the fishermen, to 
cast their .nets Into 
a quiet and lovely 
mountain lake. 

In the second 
half of the fifteenth 
century the artists 
in Germany fell so 
deeply in love with 
the work of the 
Flemish painters 
■that nearly all of 
them went to 
I landers* to Study » pj^ut© j>,y Brack maxm 

During this period who painted this “Madonna in the Rose 

a great deal of Ger- Arbor/* settled in Cologne in 1442 and became the chief glory 
« r *. : c * ,. Ar . r oi tbe Cologne school of artists. One look at this picture will 
man art lb a very tel | m wky M j g famoas for Ms tenderness and charm. He 



was heir to a group of medieval painters who tried to put into 
their art the gentle, mystic spirit of St. Francis of Assisi. 


close imitation of 
Flemish work, 

Yet there Is something German about the 
art in spite of all foreign influences. When 
the old Romans built up their vast empire 
they conquered the lands which are now 
France and England, but they never fully 
managed to subdue the fierce German tribes. 
In a land like France some of the ancient 
culture lingered on through the centuries, 
anti it was only natural for the French in 
any period to look down toward Italy for 
inspiration in the arts. 

But Genaaiiy had little .or .no memory'' of 
that ancient culture. She had struggled up¬ 


ward in her dark forests, and for a long time 
had kept a part of her barbarian spirit. The 

Germans liked hardy" action and loud laughter 

and even, sharp, tortured grief. It was a 
good while before they learned to love the 
graceful flow" of color in painting such as we 
see In Italy, and stately" elegance came rather 

. late among their 

artists. 

Some of their 
best art was made 
out of the very 7 
wood in their for¬ 
ests, for the Ger¬ 
mans early became 
marvelous wood 
carvers. Not only 
were they very 
skillful in making 
wooden pictures 
with wooden 
blocks, but they 
carved their wood 
into fine statues; 
and behind the al¬ 
tars of their 
churches they set 
up great screens of 
wood all carven 
into myriads of 
little scenes and 
gaily painted and 
gilded. Any true 
German artist was 
very likely to have 
this kind of skill. 

Such an artist, 
for instance, was 
Martin Schongauer 
(1445-1491). He could draw a perfect 
maze of little lines and shape them deftly 
into the image of dense forests. He ex¬ 
celled in engraving—that is, in drawing a 
picture with a sharp Instrument on a smooth 
copper plate. The lines drawn in the copper 
are filled with ink, and the plate is then 
pressed on a piece of paper until the ink is 
sucked out of the lines and leaves the draw¬ 
ing on the paper. The art of the woodcut, 
also a favorite in Germany, is a similar proc¬ 
ess with a block of wood; except that in this 
case the lines may also be raised on the wood 
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valt) was another mortSora* 1 ^^ effects by his use of color and*Kght °nf* was ea g er to learn 
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had an eye for inthe f^_ ed mt .° the shadows. The cotos and write; then he 

color. His pictures brOUght me home • 
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traordmary vigor mamed with soft blues and greens* goldsoiltll^S 

mans' loved 6 °But ^ tbiTt Ger " But even in his childhood Diirer had no- 

Venetian school of pahiting w^at ShfSht ‘“Tv, ° f ^ S °*f hin S more than a gold- 
P g was at its height smith. He wanted to be an artist At the 
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t£» j 'fur'- 1 Aliid'ly nuMng 

* ,*' bv ^ 1. r a nilrn-r, aul th* 

* i»M k j * flu/ «r s ^ l It It t t*> ,-H >v that 

he v.a' a very guu I-I^klng b »y. The eyes 
may -*eeni fo start a ut*b much, hut that 

is because it is hard to draw your own eyes 
from a mirror. Their expression, is strange. 

A by who •*>> . . .. 

clever at drawing ■ 
would be very likely 
to become an en¬ 
graver In tho>e day-; j 
when the new’ books ': 
from the printing ■ i 
prtos were calling for 
so many illustrators; f 
Hi the young Barer 
was apprenticed to 
an engraver, and the 
very finest work he < 



painting in colors as 

a more splendid 
thing than engraving 
in Mack and white. 

He had plenty of .'' ' doing at this time. 

chances in Nurem- _ Marv and Tosenh are 

l iw Urnm* # Ka«- f- ^Mpw^jfctoesof.fifc® HolyFamily, such as this H SCa4oona ■% u,. . ™ , 

Dlirg to Hear about and Child with St Arne,” always lucre a fine, solid qualify kneeling m what 

the glorious work la Ms chara.cteris€caly Ger- looks like a whole 

i .» . , ™m pictures, the background is al filled with flowers \ ^ d . oie 

Wnicn tne painters and castles and forests and other deUghtful details. Even forest of complicated 


mail}’ stories of how she scolded him, though 
they may not all be true. At any rate Diirer 

hardly ever mentions her in his letters, and 
he usually left her at home when he went 
gaily off on his travels into the realms of art. 
ft certainly was his art in which he mainly 
lived. It seems to have filled his life. 

His next trip, very 
soon after marriage, 
v took him down into 
Italy, where there 
was so much for him 
to learn. The full 
I; Italian influence, 

: , however, does not 
; appear in his work 
f ■ as yet. After this 
n short trip to Italy he 
: settled down to work 
: : in Nuremberg, busily 
■ painting and engrav¬ 
ing, and coming rap¬ 
idly into great fame. 
In one of his early 
; pictures of the Na- 
/ tivity we may see 
;j the kind of work, 

I still almost wholly 
German, that he was 
doing at this time. 


Italy, for in spite of no one could possibly doubl 

its ancient Gothic *** 

character, his town was one of the free im¬ 
perial cities, having a thriving commerce 
and many a distinguished visitor. The 

charming and gifted Diirer must have wished 
to be like the famous Italian painters of 
whom he heard so much. So he set out 
to seek his fortune in travel through Ger¬ 
many, and a little later down into Italy. 

D&reris Marriage 

Coming back to Nuremberg again in 1594, 
Diirer married Agnes Frey, a good German 
housewife who does not seem to have cared 
much for art or to have been a very fit mate 
for her famous husband. We lave a good 


were doing down in blaS^c^^d rums. Through the 

Italy, for m spite of W> one could possibly doubt that the people themselves arches little, figures 
its ancient Gothic are Germtn ’ are peeping, and at 


the bottom, like little dolls, kneel the mem¬ 
bers of the German family who paid for the 
picture and who therefore wanted to have a 
place in it! 

After ten years Diirer heard that a famous 
Italian engraver was making copies of his 
engravings and selling them as his own. He 
set out for Italy at once, and stayed for the 
best part of two years. In many ways it 
was a very important trip for him. He had 
much to learn in Italy, and also much to 
teach. 

He now found Italy a land of dreams. 
“How I shall freeze back at home,” he wrote, 
“after this sunshine!” And in addition to 
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Here are the two famous pointing* of apostles. la 
them Biker tried to combine the flowing design he 
fcai teamed to admire in Italy with his own native 
strength* At the left is John, in a maptificeat red 

the sunshine, the gay life of Venice and the 
gay colors of her painters fascinated Mm. 
The splendor of the south made Mm feel 
rustic and out of place. What a world of art 
he had entered! Michelangelo was at work 
In Florence s and Raphael (ra'£li-£l) was com- 


robe and green tunic, and with him Peter, holding his 
enoimons key. At the right are Paul, with dark heard 
and flashing eyes, and Mark, dressed in a great, green- 
white robe and armed with holy hook and sword. 

ing into fame; old Giovanni Bellini (jo-van'ne 
b$l-le'ne) was still the grand old man of 
Venice, though Titian (tish'an) had already 
tasted glory. There has never been a greater 

period in painting. 

Yet Diirer was at home among these great 








men, and they could love him and admire 
him Bellini was amazed at the way the man 
could paint hair, and he begged for the brush 
that could paint such fine lines. Durer 
simply picked up a handful of ordinary 
brushes. J 

“Take your choice,” he said generously. 

But no,” m- . 


sisted Bellini; “I 
mean the brush 
with which you can 
draw several hairs 
at one stroke.” 

Diirer took one 
of the common 
brushes and drew 
some very long, 
wavy tresses. Bel¬ 
lini watched his 
lines in wonder and 
later said that if he 
had not seen it with 
his own eyes he 
could never have 
believed such paint¬ 
ing to be possible. 

On his own part 
Durer loved and ad- ; 

mired the grace of 
the Italian painting, 
its color and har¬ 
mony and stateli¬ 
ness. He made a 






?J 6re h f P 5j nted P° rtraits ruler and 

fine C work 5 ® ® W a great deaI of oth ^ 

K?nJ lt h 8 d ° ne ’ Such as the statue of 
hang Arthur in armor that was made for 

Maxmuhans tomb. Diirer himself did i 
little carving, but was mainly busy at paint 
uig and engraving at this time. P 

" “ • ^en the Em¬ 


peror died, in 1519, 
and Durer made a 
trip to Flanders to 
ask the new ruler 
for a renewal .of his 
pension. Here he 
was received with 
high honors. He 
visited the Flemish 
painter Quentin 
Massys (ma/ses'), 
and in Holland 
made a friend of the 
great scholar Eras¬ 
mus (Ikraz'mus). 
He even went out to 
Zeeland to see a 

dead whale that had 

been hauled up on 
the shore; for like 
so many men of his 
day, Diirer loved to 
pry into all sorts of 
secrets in this inter¬ 
esting world. 

Back in Nurem- 


ness. He made a s 
trip to Mantua to Piloto by Br uckmann - - - esting world. 

(man-t an'yi^ of * hurg once more, the 

whom he admired he R?“estat te SS t ^wL° f a^i after artiSt to work 

as painter and en- WeU as a painter; Luther often made use of Ms^essf ** °. n what was POS- 


as painter and en- weU “ apainter -Luther oftenmadeus e W rfMs P ^s" 

fusTdied 0111 ^ t0 i f d ^ at , M “ te « na had of art. He present 
■young Rl n w,“ Ch , ai f ged ske . tcbes witi the a modest and P patric 
L g f: p . haeI ' and he was mvited by the “The Four Apostles : 
city of Venice to make his home there. But of John Peter Pau 

£SL”at to, toi 51“ 

ills head full of Itahan dreams. In much of strength with the ru 

T“«i<4 i" * £ S 

0 put parts of those dreams into pictures— women: but in the i 

° Cv nSe r ply a f g T fuUy ’ without c °py the graceful^ 
111168 “ he had USed before - which he admired in 
time /°f n yCa f WCre a veiy bus y which he always four 
Hfe A<^f deed T S i? he Wh ° le 0f Diirer ’ s But aa the pain 
into the e fr i° m a ? ° tber work ’ be was taken than it is graceful It 
to the employ of the emperor Maximilian, up and down lines of 1 


-- w* a*** picaa. X- — 

- S1 kly kis last piece 

ot art. He presented it to the city with 
a modest and patriotic letter. It is called 
“The Four Apostles,” and gives us pictures 
of John, Peter, Paul, and Mark. In this 
picture the heads are drawn -with great 
strength, with the rugged power that Durer 
always gives ^ to his people, even to his 
women; but in the figures he has tried to 
copy the graceful sweep of drapery and color 
which he admired in Italian painting and 
which he always found so hard to manage. 
But fine as the painting is, it is stronger 
than it is graceful. It has more of the strong 
up and down lines of the old German Gothic 
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erf :rt t \r\* < : ! '* In* k ; ? 

is <riy, At ?-r <i\u D.uvr w.- -tl! 
<v* ;ur a rem m the Mil i,v Ygt>. 

at it Is in his marvelous engravings that 
frr has tb* r,u>'\ t ? mv t * iw, It U thtse 



hem, and we 
ome back to 



Her® Is Henry VUI Mstself, wjbose Jiesvy, imperious face and 
gjonaew Wl .arc m fmalEar to as because of Holbein’s genius. 
The hearty, honest strength of Holbein’s .art made him the 
ferfect portraitist for those strong and lively times. 


can O 


again to find them 

ever fresh and full 

of suggestion* As 
we look at St. Je¬ 
rome In his home¬ 
ly, cluttered room, 
with his friendly 
Hon asleep like a 

watch clog * '! 

with the sunlight :v " v *-* U: * — 
filtering through H<sre * s Henr y vin Mmsdf, i 

liitciiug uwougn enormous bulk are so familiar i 
the round panes ■ hearty, honest strength 

and making pat- perfect portraitist for the 

terns on the walls, as we wonder at the 
marvelously line lines In which the whole 
thing is drawn, we are looking at what is 

truly a miracle of fine art. 

We must pass over the work of Lucas 
Cranach (1472-1553), a very popular and 
distinguished painter and engraver. Cranach 

(ta'nUK) mas a personal friend of Martin 

Luther and has left us, among many 
other works, a portrait of Luther himself. 
We shall need all our space, in the rest of 
this story, to speak of the second great artist 
of Germany. That is Hans Holbein (1497- 
*S 4 S)* ' 

If you mull look at any typical work of 
Holbein Ihfilhln) —his portrait of Christina 

of Denmark will do very well — you will see 


at vnec what It Is that separates this painter 
fr« uri his great predecessor, Diirer. As we 
said, 1 Hirer never wholly emerged from the 
Middle Ages. But as you notice the shim¬ 
mering Hack robe of Christina, her round, 
sweet face, and her delicate white hands, as 
you look upon the aristocratic grace and 
elegance of the 
_J whole picture, you 
f know that Holbein 
was a man of the 
; Renaissance 
.f (ren'e-soNV). 

Holbein 'was 
c. born in Augsburg, 
then the most 
Italian of the Ger- 
v man cities. His 
father was a 
rf painter before 
% him, a disciple of 
the Italians and. 
v especially of GIo- 
| vanni Bellini. The 
son inherited and. 
deepened all these 
interests. He grew 
up to be a court 
pain ter. He 
lacked the inten- 

. sity and rugged 

, . strength of Diirer, 

i©se heavy, imperious face and -l,,, ■» »_3 „ 

as because of Holbein’s genius. t)Ut lie Bad a re- 
£ Holbein’s art made him the markably observ- 
e strong and lively times. . J 

mg eye, great ease 

and polish in Ms art, a fine sense of tact, 
and a wide knowledge of the world. The 
most splendid of the German painters, Hol¬ 
bein is the one who comes nearest in style 
to the great Italians. 

Holbein’s Famous Portrait of Erasmus 

As a young artist, Holbein traveled, about 
Germany for a time and then settled for a 
while at Basel (ba/z£l). There he knew the 
great Erasmus, and, having taken up engrav¬ 
ing at this period, he gained some commis¬ 
sions to illustrate the books that Erasmus 
was then publishing. His famous portrait of 
Erasmus, done at the age of twenty-seven, is 
one of the finest pieces of work he ever did. 
If you will look at the keen eye and the sharp 
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Fboto !>y Chauffourier, Home .* * * . 

JJj? iS kir . page - of Holbein’s portraits done in Eng¬ 
land. Above is one of his great portraits of !r 
Thomas More. 


St 1 thfoS T^L of Hemy y ™’ 6 wives. 

Jane Seymour. 

mother of the boy who later became Edward VL 
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Surt em Tw°* P ^? te l- maxly notaWe s of Henry VHFs 
T ^»s is tiie strong face of John Chambre, the 
gs chief physician, who did much for English 
medicine. 
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I^bylW^ad 

Eobttt Cheseman, whose portrait is above, was rw 

JP** is wh % Holbein btsZS 
bm with one of his hunting falcons perched mpon 
his wrist. :" r 










Tlie Famous Painter of Henry VIII 

lb ! V*r <i:l v^r! ..*• ■ T *r pieces of fine 
vo TK m Yu f I s a beautiful Ma¬ 

donna, fInstance. 


’brim tion he has given to the man! There 
ore lew heavy shadows in the picture; the 
figure Is built of flat color, and of the finest 

and must delicate lines; and yet it has a 
remarkable solidity. The plumage of the 

bird in the picture is a masterly piece of 
work. 

Portraits like that soon brought Holbein 
into great favor and honor, and by 1536 he 
gained the title of court painter to Henry 
VIII. He painted the heavy, headstrong 
face of the King, and the faces of many of 
the court ladies and the 


pubmd hr the 

family of that city. But 
the period In which these 
pictures were done was a 
very troublous time in 
many pan* of Europe, with 
the king of France at war 
with the emperor and with 
religious strife raging near¬ 
ly, everywhere. So in 1526 



ambassadors. We can get 
acquainted with many of 
the people of that day from 
the mere .sketches in red 
chalk that Holbein made 
of them. In that time kings 
and princes were not al¬ 
ways patient enough to sit 
for hours while the painter 
did his work. Holbein 


Holb 

eiii 

i was glad to m 

ceive 

from 

E 

rasmus a letter of 

intro 

dm 

:tion to his f: 

rlend 

Sir 1 

uho 

mm More in 

Eng- 

land 

. I 

le set out for 

Lon- 

don, 

ar 

id the fact ■ is 

» im- 

port! 

i:nt 

for us: a good 

. deal 

that 

we 

know about Henry 



\ III and the men around yrmtfc# lady Lee, si 
t* x 1 1 1 iL , ft© poet who, with, 

him IS told US by the faces Surrey, Introduced t 

of those men as. Holbein freia ' 111 
. 1 r „ the lover of pn 

has put those faces clown m 

his portraits. For he saw them very dearly. 

Not at once did he become a court painter 


might have only a short 
time to dash off a sketch of 
Ms royal or noble patron, 
and might have to finish 
the portrait from the sketch 
and from memory. 

Piioto by Metropolitan. Museum of Art "When Henry VIII WaS 

HolMa panted this portrait of Margaret searching Europe for a 
Wyatt, La# tee sisteno Thomas Wyatt, marriageable princess to be 
ffee poet wno, with, the help of the Earl of . 0 . \ r . 

Surrey, Introduced the sonnet into England Ms fourth Wife, he sent 

from been Holbein t0 Brussels to 

paint a picture of one pro¬ 
em very dearly, spective bride. This was Christina of Den- 
& a court painter mark, who escaped Henry and married the 


m England. On the contrary, he nearly got 

into trouble by being a friend of Sir Thomas 
More. For a short time he went back to 

Batch Sir Thomas later lost his head for 
funding out against Henry VIII, and to have 
bc'.-n a friend of Sir Thomas was no way into 
the gm«s of the King. But Holbein found 
riser road to the court. Through some 
.: the German merchants in London he began 
gain commissions from certain of the lesser 
nobles, 

l.it this way he made Ms fine portrait of 
Robert Cheseman, the King's falconer. What 


Duke of Milan instead. He also painted a 
great picture of Anne of Cleves, Henry's 
fourth wife. He made several other trips 
to the Continent, painting busily there and 
in England until his death of the plague in 
1543. Few men have ever had a keener eye 
for human features, and few have taken 
greater care in putting them into pictures. 

With Holbein's death, the first great period 
of German painting comes to a close. Diirer 
and Holbein, like die great Spanish painters 
of their time, had no successors worthy of 
them, . 
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THE MASTER PAINTERS AMONG 
THE FLEMISH 


Note: For bask information 
not found on this page, consult 
the general Index, Vol. : , ■■ 

Interesting Facts 

How Rubens brought the Ba¬ 
roque style from Italy, 11-156 
Why Rubens paintings by Rubens 
are numerous in the galleries 
of Europe, 11-157 
How he became an ambassador as 
well as a court painter, 11-158 
His joyous athletic painting 
brought him a flood of orders, 
11-161 

How he filled a palace with paint¬ 
ings for Marie de Medici, 11- 


For statistical and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year Book 
I ndex . 

Explained 
224 

Anthony Van Dyck was Rubens’s 
best pupil, 11-227 
Why Van Dyck’s highly refined 
work appealed to the English, 

11-228 

How he painted in a hurry, and 
. what it did to Ms portraits, u~ 
228 

How English art came under a 
cloud, 11-228 


Things, to Think About 


What prevented Rubens from be¬ 
coming a mere imitator of the 
Italians? 

How did Rubens manage his fa¬ 
mous workshop and pupils? 
What did Van Dyck’s love of 


slender, aristocratic figures 
have to do with his success? 

Why was Rubens a greater mas¬ 
ter than the much admired Van 
Dyck? 


Related 

The reign and execution of 
Charles I of England, 6-62 
How Charles V of France ruled 
the Flemings, 6-174 
How Philip II of Spain sent his 
Armada against the English, 
I2 “397 

When Marie de Medici became 
Summary 

Rubens and Van Dyck repre¬ 
sented the very peak, in the 
north, of the Baroque influence 


Material 

queen regent of France, 6-180 
Shakespeare and the Age of 
Queen Elizabeth, 13-153-61 
The great Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany* 5-37^ 

Religious troubles caused the Pil¬ 
grims to set sail for America, 

7-121 

Statement 

in painting. In many respects, 
their results have never been 
equaled. 


(Also See Bibliography* Vol* IS) 
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Mmm am two rf Van Dyck’s most famous portraits 
of tbe King atom#. Probably there is no Eagfisb king 
before the days of photographs whose face Is so fa¬ 
miliar to as as that of Charles I —-because of Anthony 
Wm Dyck. Ho painted all the mobility of tbe time. 


Jpo» sad'BftgMt galleries are wary rich in Ms pictures. 
So it is sometimes bard fe remember that be was 
wjt reaSy an li^lsbmaa after all. Certainly tbe Brit- 
isb artists took Mm for their own, and tbe work of tbe 
later British Mbool of poilvd^sts is based mpoabis week. 
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Photo by Hanfataengl, Munich 

Rubeas loved to paint beautiful children with their 
jJ“?5L* '^gOTOus bodies and merry eyes— for they are 
b f m ™ in S Hfe as he was himself I Some- 
times he puts wings on them and calls them cherafes 




hut &t ^ mm h * makes them Just 

Store “thtt G £ 1 *ft of "™ its >” tos^s used Hghtfsoft 
colors that make the some seem raj gay aid rSl 


The MASTER PAINTERS among the FLEMISH 
In the Work of Rubens and Van Dyck the Art of Flanders 

Reaches a Glorious Climax 


0 N OUR long series of stories about 
the rise and growth of the fine arts 
m Europe we have already told of the 
birth and early history of a glorious school 
of painting in Flanders. We may now go on 
with the story of this Flemish school as it 
continues in the work of two very famous 
masters-Peter Paul Rubens and Anthony 
Van Dyck. 

Before we come to these masters, however, 
we ought to say a word about the history of 
their troubled country, for the fortunes of 
the country had a great deal to do with the 
painting that was done in it. 

In Flanders the close of the sixteenth 
century and the opening of the seventeenth 
saw a bitter struggle between the Catholics 
and the Protestants. The country had been 
handed about from one ruler to another. 


In the days of John van Eyck (van Ik'), its 
first great painter, the land had belonged to 
the Dukes of Burgundy. When the daughter 
of one of these dukes married the emperor 
Maximilian, the land passed under his sway; 
and then it came into the hands of his suc¬ 
cessor Charles V, who was king of Spain and 
also emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Charles V had spent his childhood in 
Flanders and knew that the rich little coun¬ 
try was well worth cherishing. But the 
next king of Spain, Philip II, was by no 
means the same sort of ruler. Philip looked 
upon Flanders merely as a place from which 
he could get money. He was altogether a 
foreign king and he was very much hated 
by his Flemish subjects. 

Philip began by taxing Flanders so harshly 
that its people were neatly ruined. At the 






Here Is a glimpse of Rubens in bis famous studio. Ms house and friends. For Rubens was not one of 

JUI the finery and magnificence that here surround the company of artists who have been poor and neg- 

fcim probably give us none too splendid an idea of feeted. On the- contrary, he was a very rich man. 


same time many of the Flemish people, plunder by way of teaching the Protestants 
especially in the north, joined In the Proles- a lesson. These provinces saw terrible suf- 
tant revolt against the Catholic church, and fering and did not gain their liberty until 

the violent king Philip felt that death was much later. 

the only proper answer to his stubborn In art one result of all this is that hence- 
subjects. So he sent an army into Flanders forth we have two great schools of painting 
under a ruthless governor who would teach where there had been only one before. The 
the land a lesson, and a terrific struggle went northern country gives birth to the mag- 

on for a long time. nificent painters of the Dutch school, while 

_ . „ # the Flemish school continues under Catholic 

The Two Great Schools of Painting patronage in the southern provinces. In a 

The northern provinces of the low conn- later story we are going to tell all about the 
tries—that is, the land which we now call great Dutch painters; for the present we 
Holland—were almost entirely Protestant, have to do with the main masters of the 
Their people had always been sturdy lovers Flemish school, Rubens and Van Dyck, 
of liberty, and thev stood out stoutly against 

the Spanish king's until they finally won How Young Rubens Became a Painter 
their freedom in 1648. With Peter Paul Rubens (roo'benz), the 

The southern provinces, making up the Baroque (ba-rok') style, lately born in Italy, 
country which we now cal Belgium, had the comes to the north. Rubens discovered the 
worst of the struggle. They were partly style m Italy, brought it back to his own 
Catholic, to be sure, but they were very land, and through his own overflowing 
wealthy; and the Spaniards thought their energy impressed it upon the entire heart 
rich cities of Antwerp, Ghent (g&it), and of the north. For Rubens had an enormous 
Bruges fbrfUh) would be good places to. influence over the history of painting—not 
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only in his own land, but also in France and 
England and even in Spain. Indeed Rubens 
is something more than a single painter; he 
is rather like a whole school of painting. ’ \ s 
you travel through the galleries in Europe 
you are likely to 


li f f - lht ‘ age (>l ,en ’ after his 

i v r A''! at 'V hL ' V*' til5c *'‘ n ^ arI< hon;e 
" ' '* "‘•EJ- i y *.■'’(• the .Spanish rule 
ya. : gu.ller, ; ,n j as Cathohcs the 

Ru,, ns had little t„ f,. ir frn'ii the oppressor.-,. 


see more pictures 
from the brush of 
Rubens than 
from that of any 
other great art¬ 
ist, and you very 
quickly learn to 
recognize his 
work at a glance. 
You are tempted 
to think that this 




His mother 
meant to make a 
fine gentleman of 
Peter Paul She 
sent him to a 
good school 
where he learned 
his Latin very 
well Indeed. He 
was a clever boy 
at languages. Of 


extraordinary 
man who painted 
so much must 
have been busy 
every moment of 
his life in his 
studio. Instead 
of that, however, 
you find that he 
was very much a 
man of the world 
—~a good hus¬ 
band and father, 
a splendid host, 
the kindest of 
friends, an ad¬ 
viser to kings, 
and several times 




course he had 
spoken German 
in Cologne, and 
before very long 
he could talk In 
English, French, 
Italian, or Span¬ 
ish; in fact, by 
the time he 
started out as an 
artist he was a 
master of seven 
languages. 

When he left 
school at the age 
of thirteen, the 
boy was sent by 
his mother to 


an ambassador .. “ ~ ,, serve as a page in 

With important 1116 household of 

missions. He was Slreifus “od^ judlingfrom t£s' £“ 3 ? f0T she ™ s a countess -. Ia » 

a man of sunny vivid » spirited young woman, bright-eyed * year at this pal- 

cr n itivrenerS! 1Perament * marvelous ? ne manners, but after the one year hlTmme 


a man of sunny Vivid, spirited young woms 

and serene temperament and a marvelous 
creative energy. 

Rubens was born of simple Flemish people 
who had been tradesmen on his father’s side 
and tapestry weavers on his mother’s. His 
own father had been ambitious enough to 
become a lawyer, but his mother seems to 
have had the brains of the family. As the 
\oungest child of the family, the boy was 
spared the sight of the terror with which the 
pamsh rulers were scourging his country. 

j fatier Rad had to fly into Germany; 
and so Peter Paul was bom, near Cologne, 


—; —‘—•vvx tuv j-wu, iic came 
home to announce that be had determined 
to become an artist. His mother had wanted 
him to be a famous' lawyer, and she was 
very much disappointed; but Peter Paid 
spoke up so graciously and eleoquently in a 
family ■ meeting that his relatives gave In 
and sent Mm off to study art. 

By this ^time the artists in Flanders were 
trying their best to be Italian. Peter Paul 
studied under three of these artiste, and 
while working for the last of them. In 1599, 
he helped to make the decoration for the 
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Mwtai fay tho Lt»«vre 

Habeas painted & great many stef-pcteres—scenes 
frtm ft* Bible or from history #r legend. .This mm 
L@#• faaillf escaping from the tamed city of 

triumphal entry into Antwerp of the Span¬ 
ish princess Isabela and her consort Arch¬ 
duke Albert. They had come to be the new 

rulers of the land. 

The next year, at the age of twenty-three, 

Rubens mounted a horse and started off for 
Italy, then the goal of all young artists. No 
sooner had he arrived in Venice than people 
began to talk about this tall and handsome 
young man from the north. For Rubens 
was a very courtly gentleman. He had a 
high forehead with long auburn hair, a 
ruddy complexion, and brown eyes that 
were full of gaiety and gentleness. He 
wore fine clothes and a beautifully trimmed 
mustache and beard; and his manners were 
those of a young prince. 

At the Court of Mantua 

It was obvious, too, that he had the 
genius of a painter. So the Duke of Mantua, 
grandson of the man for whom Mantegna 
(mto-tAn'y&) had worked, sent for this re¬ 
markable young man from the north as soon 
as he heard of him, and Rubens remained in 


Sodom. The stormy sky, the beckoning angels, the 
expressive faces of Lot and his wife—all these have 
the vigor and life we expect in Rubens. 

the service of the Duke for the next eight 
years. He was the court painter and also 
something more; for the Duke made a 
friend of him and employed him as an 

ambassador. 

When an Ambassador Turned Court Painter 

As court painter, Rubens had every chance 
in the Duke’s palace to study the works of 
such masters as Mantegna and Perugino 
(pt'roo-je'nd). He also made frequent trips 
to Venice for the study of Titian (tish'an) 
and Tintoretto (ten'to-ret'to), as also to 
Florence and Rome, where he saw a whole 
world of new art; as ambassador he was 
sent to Spain with a large number of gifts 
for Ring Philip III and the people of his 
court. They were bulky presents to take 
on such a large journey. For the King there 
was a coach and seven bay horses; there was 
also a rock crystal vase filled with perfume, 
a silver chest, candlesticks, crucifixes, and 
many other things. Among the other things 
were a good many copies of famous paintings. 

It rained a good deal during the long trip 
























Here is Marie de’ Medici stepping off the boat at 
Marseilles-—perhaps the best-known picture in the 
mighty series of Marie’s life, in the Luxembourg palace 
m Paris. Above the Queen floats an angelic trumpeter ; 
below her the gods and goddesses of the sea rise to 


do her homage. We could study for hours the mar-* 
velous detail and the balance and design of pic¬ 
ture. But the thing we shall remember longest is the 
feeling of power and movement To go through a gal¬ 
lery of Rubens is like moving through a whMwIiNt 
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la this picture of a “Peasant Dance” the figures seem 
almost to move before our eyes, so vividly has Rubens 
caught the swirl of their dance. And what a fine land¬ 
scape It is, too! In our amazement at Ms great can- 

bv land and sea and the paintings were 
seriously damaged, but this made no great 
trouble for our ambassador. All he had to 
do was to turn court painter again for a 
while and paint the pictures over again. 
Then the Spanish court was so delighted 
with his work as to order twelve more 
pictures from his brush. 

Back in Italy a year later, Rubens kept 
painting and traveling until 1608. Then he 
received word that his mother’s health was 
in a dangerous condition, and he set out at 
once for home. He rode to Antwerp with all 
speed only to find that his mother had died 
before he left Italy. 

Chief Painter to the Court in Antwerp 

Remaining now in Antwerp Rubens was 
highly honored by the rulers, Albert and 
Isabella, for whom he had painted decora¬ 
tions just before leaving for Italy eight 
years earlier. They made him their court 
fainter and thus set him free from the 


vases of stories and people we are likely to forget that 
Rubens was also a great landscape artist. The Eng¬ 
lishmen like Constable, who started modem landscape 
painting, found inspiration in Rubens. 

painters’ guild; and be now started on a long 
and magnificent career as the chief painter 
of Ms day in his native land. 

The Vigorous Art of Rubens 

He soon married Isabella Brant, whom we 
know so well from the great number of 
pictures he has left us of her. The daughter 
of a famous lawyer, Isabella was a fulsome 
Flemish beauty whom we behold in hundreds 
of his pictures scattered through the gal¬ 
leries. 

The first thing that strikes us about one 
of these paintings, as about almost any 
picture from the brush of Rubens, is that it 
is so happy and vigorous, so rich and brilliant 
in color. If w r e remember that for years the 
Flemish painters had turned out almost noth¬ 
ing except poor imitations of their Italian 
models, we can see how the pictures of 
Rubens must have astonished them. His 
paintings were like a strong, fresh breeze 
blowing into the art of the north. In Italy, 














he had learned how to compose his figures 
and how to make them look round and solid, 
but all the time he had kept to his native 
Flemish honesty. So he never tried to make 
an Italian of Isabella, as so many of the 
painters around him would have done. He 
loved her as she was, and he painted her 
with a joyous 
vitality which 
was far beyond 
the power of 
any other 
painter in his 
land. 

These traits 
appear in all of 
the multitude 
of pictures that 
" now came from 
his hand. His 
"Peasant 
Dance,’ : ’ for in¬ 
stance, has a 
swing in the 
dancing figures, 
and even in the 
very landscape, 
which speaks of 
the joyous surg¬ 
ing of the blood 
in your veins 
when the out¬ 
door air is clear 
and cool and 
the sun is shin¬ 
ing, and when 
you cannot 
keep still be¬ 
cause you feel 
so lively, 
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Ww °y °l portraits of Helen Fourment, his sixteen-year- 

Mftl ■ d Wlfe ‘ n V s ? asy t0 l ee from the Pi ctu re that she was beau- 

aim, we may marvel, too, at the richness of her dress. She was the 

eT^rtfUw ^ 1 f 0 V Rube “i “. well as the perfect wife, for she was 

At once this exactly the tyi>e of buxom Flemish beauty he loved best to pot on canvas. 


joyous, athletic painting became the wonder 
and the delight of Flanders, And Rubens 
was overwhelmed with orders, so many 
that he could not think of filling all of them. 
That Is why he started a workshop with a 
number of assistants to help with his pictures 
some of them to paint figures, others to 
paint landscape, and still others to put in 
flowers and minor things. The master 
himself supervised the design and added the 
finishing touches. 


a* **t *!'* 

* m the arL-?c 

v 1 trip them, bm 
'' as Rubens tv 
i * *vn \%urk and 
irivip»r, Riihrms 
^ 1 y cuvihrsh’ «.r 
“This is by my 
own hand ex¬ 
cept for the 
very beautiful 
landscaj**, put 
in by a ram who 
is extremely 
clever in this 
type of work/’ 
or “This is bv 
my be>t pupil, 
but I have gone 
over it thor¬ 
oughly myself.” 
Of course the 
work of the as¬ 
sistants was less 
expensive than 
that of the 
master. 

Here is a de¬ 
scription of the 
famous work¬ 
shop as written 
I by a Danish 
traveler who. 
saw it: 

“We visited 
the famous and 
eminent painter 
Rubens, whom 
we found at 
work. While he 
went right on 


with his painting, he was listening to a person 

who was reading to him and was also dic¬ 
tating a letter. We kept silent for fear 
of disturbing him, but he spoke to us with¬ 
out stopping his work or the reading or 
the dictation, and answered all our ques¬ 
tions as if to give us proof of his remarkable 
faculties. Then he ordered a servant to 
take us around his magnificent palace 
and to show us the great number of an¬ 
tiquities and all the Greek and Roman 
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the painting in which, Rubens pictures himself 
walking hand in hand with Ms bride through their 
|ae garden, on the way to show her her new home. 

Rubess did. some of his best work during the ten years 

** e with Helen Fcmraent in the magnificent 


Chilean de Steen. Hot only did he make many por¬ 
traits of Ms wife and their ■ children, but he painted 
many pictures of the beautiful landscape around the 
Chilean. It was these landscapes which later inspired 
Constable and the other English landscape artists. 


possesses. We also saw a 
tine x-ovm without any window, lighted only 
by a large opening in the middle of the ceil¬ 
ing. I here a number of young painters 
were gathered, each busy at a different 
piece of work for which Rubens had made 
*- drawing with a touch of color here 

and there. These young artists have to 
put the ideas of the master into paint, and 
then the master will give the pictures' a 
final finish.” 

The Bally life of the Master 

In this way Rubens grew to be a very 
vivuitny man. But he was never tempted 
to take a rest. He always got up at four 
° in the morning, heard Mass, and then 
wen: at once to his studio, where he worked 
unin the daylight began to fail. Late in the 
alteration he would run over his collections 
and then gu out riding on one of his favorite 


horses. In the evening he would entertain 
his learned friends. 

At the court of the Duke of Mantua in 

the old days Rubens had met the sister of 
the Duchess—that Marie de’ Medici (ma/- 
re' da med'e-che) who later became queen 
of France as the wife of King Henry IV. 
Many years afterward; when her husband 
had been killed, the Queen built a new palace 
in Paris, and remembering the painter she 
had known down in Italy, she sent at once 
for Rubens to decorate her splendid home. 
Of course the French painters did not love 
her idea of giving the work to a foreigner, 
but she merely answered that no one in the 
world except Rubens could do the vast paint¬ 
ings she desired so finely as he. 

By this time the Queen had grown to be 
a fat old lady, and she had never really done 
anything remarkable. But she had grandiose 
ideas for the paintings in her new palace, 
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and she gave Rubens a heroic 
missions. There were to be a great many 
pictures and some of them were to be a "s 
much as three stories high; and they were 

the life of this 'rather 
duli old lady. The task was large enough 
but it would hardly seem to be very hope- 

ful or inspiring. ‘ 1 


But if the life 

of the fat queen 

was a little lack¬ 
ing in romance, 
the abundant im¬ 
agination of Ru¬ 
bens was quite 
ready to add it. 
In those days 
kings and queens 
stood on a pedes¬ 
tal far above any 
ordinary mortals, 
and in Rubens’ 
pictures the lady 
is attended, to 
the delight of her 
court, by all sorts 
of nymphs and 
goddesses as she 
goes through life. • 
No one was al¬ 
lowed to see the 
pictures until 
they were all fin¬ 
ished and in ; 
place, and when 1 
the full splendor 


on the eyes of the 0 f . 

beholders there 14 is usually 1 caiie^^by^stu^t thon^l tbe most famiIIar * 
was great ap- S 

plause for their do nottbink of him as a^rin^e S hist 

magnificence. WIth a “«**• ^ .b£t to^bSSto* A*"* 

cprt^Vi ndl ^ b€a ? tiful paintings companions,” he wrote “i 
cjrtamly are. _ As we look at the picture of there is universal sadness 
the Queen arriving at Marseilles, we stand To ease his sorrow he* 

With ’STsnT °L the Wh °- le 806116-1116 boat affairs of state, and went 

sails the lT pUlg patl6rn of the beat of midsummer. 

j Queen s billowing robe, the sea for a year while Philin 

goddesses attendant below, and the light his mkd whtoto ctoabol 
and rosy colors which make us think of clear the meantime Rubens ki 
“ “ d Mowing white clouds aud sea W He pMted the .n 

sThe Princess Isabella was another old roval family. H* JL „ 


“ n> 3n; ' ,i : - r 

«ny died a ,-i b f! h. r -t* . ,. t rTvr ; r 

; M f- e turv ; 1 f* T Wp in >4 

Z ttSVt ,h r bu: ‘ L ' iV P** >4t 

gh t / 11 " 6r c minister, but 

m hi could n«<t manage to arrange the treitv 

wiih the Hnr iy Kr.rf,. 

■ ■ having their full 

freedom or noth- 

.■’ this mission that 

it on J “ probably the most familiar. his wife died, and 

anjaai.-B,*£ua ** to*d tact 

“ ™ ls picture of tbe little prince m sorrow to Ant- 
ice at all, but just as a plump baby «r x. 

ace about to break into a »™;i. 3 Werp. . I have 

lost the best of 
s companions,” he wrote, “and since her death 
f there is universal sadness.” 
i To ease his sorrow, he plunged again into 
t affairs of state, and went down to Spain in 
e die heat of midsummer. There he remained 
i for a year while Philip IV tried to make up 
t his mind what to do about the English. In 
r the meantime, Rubens kept busy painting. 

- He painted the King and Queen and the 
l royal family. He was veiy kindly to the 
22$ 










' .. .' is like those shove shows ms people look aristocratic and elegant and yet show each 

Scat Van comii rake eMlttwa as well as grown person as an individual, with traits of his own. 



young court painter whom he met at Madrid; 
this was no other than the great Velasquez 

(v^lds'kath}, destined in due time to be one 
of the chief painters in all history. The 
young Velasquez was every inch a gentleman, 

like Rubens himself, but he had l>een tied 
down to the court and never permitted to 
travel. Rubens spent a good deal of time 
explaining the work of the Italian masters 
la the younger painter, and especially the 


work of Titian; and so eager was' the interest 
of Velasquez that Rubens persuaded the 
King to let the young gentleman go off to 
Italy, to see the glory of ftalian painting 

for himself. 

At last the King sent Rubens again to 
England, where he was received with the 
highest honors. He was knighted by Charles 
I and given a jeweled sword, a diamond ring, 
and a diamond hatband: and he received an 


















It is always pleasant to Imagine the friendships of 
famous people, or important moments In their Hves. 

honorary degree from the University of 
Cambridge. We are told that one of the 
English courtiers asked Rubens, “Does the 
ambassador of His Catholic Majesty amuse 
himself with painting?” “No,” replied 
Rubens, “I sometimes amuse myself with 
being an ambassador.” 

Rubens’ Marriage to Helen Founnent 

Once more at home, laden with honors, 

the great painter married a second time. U I 
have married a young woman of the middle 
class* although everyone advised : me to 
choose a lady from the court. But I was 
afraid I should find my companion afflicted 
with pride* that plague of the noble class, 
i hat is my reason for choosing a wife who 
would not blush when she saw me take up 
my brush.” 

The painter’s new bride* just sixteen years 
of jige, was the celebrated Helen Fourment 
ucor'mdN'), said to be the most beautiful 
girl in Antwerp, and intimately known to-day 
by everyone who visits galleries of art. For 
Rubens left us her picture on many and 
many a canvas. In its own way every one 



l his picture shows Van Dyck taking leave of Ms 
master, Rubens, as he sets oat for Italy. 


of his splendid pictures tells us of the happy 
life he lived with her. There is one of the 
pictures in which he is showing his new bride 

the beautiful home which is to be hers. At 
the left we see the pavilion of the splendid 

chateau, while Helen and her painter are 
walking happily through the garden hand 
m hand. 

The pictures of this period are among the 
most beautiful that Rubens left us. After 
ten more happy years the great artist died, 
full of honors, in 1640. But his art has never 
died. He has had a mighty influence over 
painting ever since his day* and his genius 
was so many-sided that in. each country in 
Europe^something different was made under 
its inspiration. He loved to make vast pic¬ 
tures, glowing pictures, pictures of vigor and 
happiness. He has been called the most 
magnificent of artists. This does not imply 
that he is the greatest* of course* though he 
was a very great one. It means that he Is 
one of the most splendid in vitality. 

When Rubens sala that any given picture 
was “by my best pupil,” he meant that 
Anthony Van Dyck (van dlk') had painted it. 
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li a a I .::g bef >rc hr w*** 1 fce master’s 
right-bar*. iua;,. Afar a -h Tt first trip to 
! r^lar A lie v/er.t d .un into Italy to paint 
am! study, and remained there for about 
five yfairs. He wa* aery quick to take up 
the threat manner of the Italian painters. 
He then rt-tarnrl fo Antwerp, finished Ms 
training dialer Ruben.*, ami came into fame 
as a jar, ter f \rry elegant portraits. 

The Refined Elegance of Van Dyck 

Van Dyck was exactly the kind of portrait 
painter who was wanted at the court of 

Charles 1 in England. Rubens may have 
been a little too hearty, a little too fleshy 

for the English, but the highly refined work 
of Van Dyck made a very strong appeal to 
them. So Van Dyck went over to England 
In iprty and as court painter remained there 
mainly for the next nine years. 

He was so highly popular that he had to 
sUrt a workshop like that of Rubens to till 
ail of the* orders that flowed Into Ms studio. 
The orders were chiefly for portraits— 
though, like Rubens, he also painted many 
religious pictures—and sometimes the rush 
of trade forced the painter to neglect the 
likeness a little in order to be sure to pro¬ 
duce a fine picture. All of the Van Dyck 
portraits look a little alike—partlv because 
the painter was too hurried to study indi¬ 
vidual faces and partly because he had an 
Ideal of grace and grandeur and slender ele¬ 
gance which he felt ought to be shown of 
any noble sitter who came to his studio. 

That is the Mud of elegance which Van 
Dyck gave to Charles I himself when he 
painted the King's picture—the elegance of 
a line gentleman, with an aristocratic air, a 
thin face, and very” delicate hands. The 
same grace appears in his painting of Queen 
Henrietta Maria in her dress of shimmering 
white satin and her pearls, as she appears 
before a velvet curtain of gold and dull blue, 
green, and soft dull red. We can be pretty 
sure of a painting by Van Dyck if we look 
at nothing but the hands; they are always 


very delicate hands which touch lightly, but 
rawer seen; to grasp. Even King Charles 
does not grasp his sword like a soldier. All 
the royal children are just such offspring 
as a Mug and queen ought to have— 
stiff little dolls in fine clothes, who are going 
to grow up to be just like their fathers and 
mothers. 

When Van Dyck paints his own portrait 

for us, he shows us just the same kind of 
gentleman. He looks like a man bom to be 
a courtier. Perhaps it is a very faithful like¬ 
ness and perhaps not; but certainly it is the 
way Van Dyck wanted to look, and the way 
he wanted everyone to look. It seems also 
to be the way the English gentleman and 
ladies wanted to look, at least in their por¬ 
traits; and so there is a great contrast be¬ 
tween the vital, athletic figures of Rubens 
and the slender, gentlemanly ones of his 
pupil Van Dyck. Over in Flanders it w y as a 
distinction to be a bit fleshy, while in Eng¬ 
land it was distinguished to be thin. 

Within the limits which this ideal of ele¬ 
gance sets around a painter’s art, Van Dyck 
Is a very great painter of portraits. If you 
will study all his pictures which you will find 
In this book, you ought to have very little 
trouble in recognizing his work wherever 
you may see It in the galleries of the world. 

When Rubens died in 1640, Van Dyck 
went back to Antwerp with the idea of taking 
over the work of his master, but his high 
prices^ frightened people, and he also lacked 
the vitality to carry on the vast work of 
Rubens. Indeed, he survived his master 
only one year, and came back to England 
to die. 

When English Art Was under a Cloud 

Not long after his death his patron, Charles 
I, went to his own end on the scaffold and 
England was convulsed by a revolution. In 
the days of Cromwell’s sway, a great deal of 
fine old art was swept away in England by 
the Puritans, who thought of it as vanity or 
something worse than vanity. The fine arts 
did not have much chance again in England 
until the Puritan Revolution was over, and 
they hardly flourished again until after the 
beginning of a new century. 
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'Ibis is cue of Claude Lcrrain’s famous paintings of 
harbors; It is called ‘The Ancient Port of Ostia.** 
Motlamg could be more characteristic of Claude than 
this picture. There are die ancient Roman buildings 
with their calm beauty and strong, soaring pillars. 
There are the proud galleys, with banners flying. There 
are the little human figures, moving serenely through 
*ome .happy dream. All is arranged, or composed, into 
a beautiful pattern, and all is lighted by a strange glow 


that comes from the far sky at the back of the picture. 
Much as he loved nature, in his paintings Claude was 
not very ‘•natural**; he always arranged the landscape 
tc give an enect of dreamlike beauty, and he usually 
put in a good many fine classic buildings. It was in 
his sketches and notebooks that he showed his love 
of ordinary nature; his famous sketch book called 
^Liber Veritatis,” or “The Book of Truth,** inspired 
Turner two centuries later to make a book in imitation. 
























On . Ms proudly-stepping charger 
Louis XIV is presented to ns done 

m lasting bronze. The sculptor is 
Francois Girardon (i628~iyjri 

b f ® t “ kno 7» of the artists 

who labored to make the splendid 
palace of Versailles one mighty 
song of praise to Louis, the “Sun 
Jung/ Characteristically, Girar¬ 
don has tried to heighten the flat- 
teiy by givmg the bewigged eight- 

innb°7 L< k uis a su Egestion of 

the look of a Roman emperor. 
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The ARTISTS of the SUN KINq 

These Are Some of the Men Who Made the Rei gn of r . 

Illustrious in Art J Waw XB 


0 F YOU ask almost any man what 
nation seems to have the best taste 
m the arts, you are very likely to be 
told that it is France. In Paris the very 
workingmen and shopgirls know a good pic¬ 
ture when they see it and can often talk 
about it with a good deal of intelligence, 
this has been true of the French for a good 
niany^ centuries, during which they have 
probably done more than any other people 
to set the standard of taste in the fine arts 
of the world. In the light of these facts, it 
a s t ran ge thing that the French themselves 
ave not produced more heroic figures among 
tbe painters and the sculptors. They have 
certainly produced a very large number of 
excellent artists who have had many imi¬ 
tators m many lands. They are fine teachers 


and critics of the arts v *. vt 
roll of the supreme arti sts et lf ?’ ou cal1 th < 
like Leonardo, Michel a j 2 ° U u fT ““ 
Titian in Italy; like Diif er °’ ’• 

Germany; like Rube ns in ~, d Holbein m 

brandt in Holland, Vela Fland ? rs ’ -^f 1 ' 
Turner in England, and Spain ’ 

of these and other cou nt ri ^ ° ther men 
find it hard to think of but y . OU wi]1 

include in your supreme list'^^ ^ ter , to 
an English poet, Matthew*' aJSJi 1S ^ 
when he spoke of France “fa j “ ’ meant 
arts, in none supreme.” med 111 ad 

on splendor of artistic n ro ,i, W ^ e m °^ ntent 
of cout*. the «ge of * 

the most splendid periodS,,^' 

^ m that any nation In 
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. 'at Versaces 


This sculptured group at Versailles is called “Apollo 
Served by tbe Hymphs.” The artists of Versailles 

were fond of showing as the gods mad goddesses of 
Romas myth, tad of trying to make their statnes re¬ 
mind us of Roman art This Apollo, for instance, is 

the modem world has seen—Louis XIV, the 
Sun King, who was so eager during his very 
long reign to make his palace and his country 
the artistic center of the world. If we could 
travel to the palace or the city of Louis, we 
should see many a splendid piece of fine art 
In every form still remaining to remind us 
of Ms day, hut in the major arts we should 
meet with no single master workman who 
can rank with the great artists whose names 
we have just been calling. 

Wien Art Stood Still in France 

Possibly the reason lies in part in the char¬ 
acter of Louis XIV himself and in the theory 
by which he ruled his country. He was king 
by divine right, he thought, and therefore 
he could do no wrong. He was the state, as 
he said, and the realm of France was the 
creation of Ms edicts. The art of that realm 
must therefore befit him and be worthy of 
him. It must be always correct, elegant, 
proper, and above ail, stately. 

His way of making sure that art would be 


certainly copied after the Apollo Belvedere. The 
sculptor is Girardon, but he probably worked from 
plans by Te Bran, the director-general of art at Ver¬ 
sailles. For at Versailles all the artists worked to¬ 
gether, and it is sometimes hard to tell which is which. 

proper and elegant and stately was to found 
academies made up of the most proper artists 
of the land, who would dictate what should 
be done in the arts— which too often meant 
dictating what the great king wanted done. 
In this way art came in for a good deal of 
tight lacing, a thing which is seldom or never 
good for it, especially when it is mainly com¬ 
manded to glorify a pompous gentleman who 
happens to be king and who is getting a 
little old. 

What happened In the day of Louis XIV 
is what will very often happen when the fine 
arts are put into too tight a strait-jacket. 
The best artists went off in their own way, 
rather like truant boys, and did what they 
loved to the best of their ability far from 
the confines of the academy. That is why 
the two main French artists of this period 
did nearly all their work in Italy and were 
unknown in France during their lifetime. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury there were no outstanding artists in the 
land of France. As we have told in another 
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kSL i to th /.^ ed p 0m of Iouis 117 «‘ Versailles, as it 
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Surely one would need to be a Grand 
*° f ; e i at fe”** » *H this crowded splendor 

of earring and tapestry and elaborate famklsliigsl 


























THE HISTORY OF ART 



Tim official subject of tbit painting is “The Angel 

Dictating the Gospels to St, Matthew”; but the figures 
are m nearly lost in the vast distances of the picture 
that it Is sometimes called Inst “Landscape near 

Rome.” This is the way in which Poussin came to be 


one of the earliest landscape painters—by painting 
landscape and putting in a few figures to give the 
picture a name. Notice the soft, diffused light. These 
landscapes were only one ■ sort of picture Poussin 
painted. Many show scenes from history or mythology. 


story Marie tie’ Medici (mi / r6 / eld mM'e- 
che) insisted on sending for Rubens (rdo - 

.Mnz) from Flanders to do her painting when 
she wanted .to decorate her great new palace. 

A little later, in'1648, the great minister of 
the King founded the Royal' Academy of 
painting and sculpture, and this academy 
proceeded in a very royal way to do very : 
little indeed. < 

The Hew French Art in Italy ! 

But in the meanwhile two Frenchmen 3 

down in Italy were starting a new French 3 

art about which Frenchmen back home knew ] 

little or nothing. These men were Nicholas i 

Poussin (1394-1665) and Claude Gellfe 1 
(1600-1682), who is always called Claude 1 

Lorrain because he was born in the province 
Lorraine. 3 

A ^ Norman by birth, Nicholas Poussin 1 

' ~Ys&X') as a young man came up to study 3 
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in Paris, but he had no success there and 
found it very hard to make a living; so he 
started off, as did all of the artists who could 
in those days, to go to Italy. Twice before 
he found his way into that country, his 
money gave out, but he finally arrived in 
the land of his dreams and he stayed there 
for the rest of his life. He was thirty years 
old when he reached Rome, twenty years 
after Rubens had been there. He had seen 
the work of Titian (tish'an) in Venice and 
in Bologna (bo-ldn'ya) he visited the well- 
known art school of the Caracci (ka-rat'che) 
brothers, who were doing all they could to 
mingle in painting the grandeur of Raphael 
(ra'fa-&l) and the prettiness of Correggio 
(kSr-r&d'jo). 

These were the days when a good many 
nations in the north had broken away from 
the Catholic church. England, Holland, and 
most of Germany had become Protestant. 
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In the southern countries the Catholit.- 

was trying to make the old religion more 
and more appealing, and one of the pat! 
appeal lay through the arts. The Protest 
often denounced statues and pictures 
sfannes as mere vanities if not idolatries 
Cathohcs m reply filled their churches'* 
than ever with pic¬ 
tures and statues 

to appeal to the wSBBBBBKk 
people. So even 
If the greatest of 
the Italian artists 
were all gone there 
was a ferment of 
artistic creation In WBBSSS 
Italy all through / 

the time when WtKKKm f / 
Poussin lived there. '■ f 

However much ' 1 

he admired the Br \ 

great Italian paint- W , t „'W 

ers, Poussin was Mkx ‘I || 

little Interested in HK^ a 

the newer Baroque - <.-** 

(ba-rok') style, Hk 

which we have de- . 

scribed In some of f 

our other stories; 
he went his own IHhRBb 

way and rather in- j / ‘ % 

dependency made Wtm^ 4 j 
himself Into a great HBk *" ■ 
painter. And the HBy m * 

Italians recognized Ujjj®-v ' 

him as such a . ,, x .| 

painter. ’ ‘ 

Whon tfiA Tfol ?hoto by Giraudo11 * Paris 




Other nien be 
fore Poussin had 

tr «0d V* luck U 
those ancient day 
Mantegna, fmUn 

taxOyim, for in 

stance, had felt 
ancient blood run 
Mfigjii his veins, 
but for him it was 
the stem blood of 
Homan soldiers 
and conquerors 
h or Poussin, it was 
rather the blood of 
Greek shepherds 
on the slopes of the 
mountains In Ar¬ 
cadia, 

So we have his 

pictures of such 

shepherds and 
their land. The 
costumes are not 
those that any 
Greek shepherd 
ever wore, and 
doubtless no shep¬ 
herd anywhere 
ever looked very 


When the Itai- ?how byGimudo *^ ...“.. ' herd anywhere 

ians admired him, he^d^in^ a i i fain ^ a .f cu !P tor of Lonis XIV ’ S time, but ever looked very 
it was in spite o H ! m ^h like the ones 

the fact that hi in Poussin's pic- 

art was rather dif- “m'ete fa.nouTin Ir^refenTfor 0 ^ 0 ^ tUreS ' Poussin was 

ferent from theirs, iehasIriedtoWaropen fhatfTotoSel 11 d “* s *™ 4«-' not a Greek ; no 
What had capti- o^danduseiess-auSS how hard 

sytcS::^53i?? the 


. , . # O —■** ^ J. uuaam was me 

ideal of ancient Rome, and of ancient Greece 
as seen through Roman spectacles—for in 
those days no one knew much about Greece 
except through what she had taught to Rome. 
•Poussin was taken captive by the marvels 
oi the ancient remains in the city of Rome 
and the country lying around it. That city 


* o-cuttrcntn 

century living in Italy. But for all that 
his pictures of shepherds Seem strangely real 
because he had a genius for making his own 
beautiful dream come true on canvas. He 
has studied real people and knows how to 
draw them, but he prefers to give them 
flowing draperies and an ancient world 


: '®§?8 














t; Cl-ciie Z. ::ram's *ererelv be^uiirul 
dreaia-Landscapes, It is called “Parnassus.” Par¬ 
nassus, yon remember, was the home of the Muses, 
goddesses who ruled over the arts. But even when 
he is showing the Muses at home, Claude is much 

live In, both made chiefly of his own 

imagination. 

When Poussin Went to Paris 

Poussin did not paint such large canvases 
as most of the Italian artists, perhaps because 
he did not have enough money, but his art 
is nevertheless full of dignity and grandeur. 
He took the art very seriously, and felt that 
any good picture must always have a fine 
and noble subject. In this last respect, he 
was in sharp disagreement with the painters 
of the time in Naples, who were rather tired 
of painting nobles and wanted to paint street 
urchins and gamblers rather more than they 
wanted to paint saints and heroes. It may 
have been this nobility in the painting of 
Poussin that finally brought him to the at¬ 
tention of the French king, Louis XIII. 
When this king died his great minister 
Richelieu (r^sb&IytP) looked around for a 
suitable painter to glorify the royalty of 


more interested in giving them a beautiful, light- 
drenched landscape to live in, and a gracious old classic 
temple, than in painting the goddesses themselves. 
In fact, he was so little interested in the people of 
Ms pictures that he often let assistants paint them. 

France, and sent down into Italy for Poussin. 
Then Poussin came back to Paris to decorate, 
the King's palace of the Louvre (lob'vri). 
At once the jealous Parisian painters who 
had protested when Rubens was called from 
Antwerp set up a new clamor over this un¬ 
known painter from Italy. Poussin could 
not be very happy at the court, even though 
nobles now pressed him with orders for 
paintings, and after two years he went back 
to Italy for the rest of his life. 

An Artist Who Loved Landscapes 

Poussin had a tender love for the beautiful 
Italian landscape. He had seen that land¬ 
scape as painted by the Venetians and he 
had watched it lovingly with his own eyes. 
When he paints a picture of it, to be sure, 
he does not call it simply a landscape picture; 
for as yet the time was hardly at hand when 
it would seem fitting to make a picture of 
scenery alone. Poussin obviously felt that 
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there was something nobler in painting hu¬ 
man beings; so into a given picture he will 
put two. little figures and then say that 


h«i{ ]tv fo y . , } • ’ jf , , . 

; . . * “ * ' ^ - b**> w U hm;> n mm 

..V 


the painting is a picture of the angel dictating and h she '• V’’ l! ’ r ' ' 

the Gospel to St. Matthew. But of course rive Lc I ‘ 1 thr ,! rj !jt * H,-d t «. 
the title and the figures are not much more L,‘ .‘If™ J }K,i:ri }'_ :j -■ *e ^Ijuts tM,; 


4i i.*4t it v-umse 

the title and the figures are not much more 
than an excuse for painting a lovelv view 

with sunshine and .. 

shadow lying far ". 

back into distance. 

Now it surely was ; 
not landscape that j 
made the people ! 
back in France 
think of Poussin ? 
while they were try- 
ing so hard to be ; 
grand. It must 
have been the ; 
stately gods and I 
goddesses from 
ancient times which 
we find in his pic- j 
tures. 

The other great . 

French painter in 
the Italy of that 
day met with less V 
success and fame 
than Poussin—at v 
least until a long y 
time after he was V 
dead and gone. 

This was Claude 
Lorrain (kldd lo'- 
r&N / )* Claude was .... 
a very poor boy, 
and he had hardly 
any schooling; in- 
deed, there is a Photo by Giraud<m , Plris 
story, though a . 


b« *>TOh,r.v he cii 

to mace the Hum, 

more than small ?fe¬ 
talis. It was the 
■;i outdoors that lie 

: really loved-.-the 

■■■. sunshine and shad- 
■■■ the wonderful 
distances, the deep 
■ green, of trees, and 
.. above all the sun¬ 
light falling cm the 
water. These are 
the glory of his pfe- 
, tures. 

■i In our day it is 
a ^very common 
thing to see an art- 
1 st standing, palette 
: in hand, by some 
: water’s edge or in 
some country nook, 
painting the scene 
before him. But 
that would have 
been a stranger, 
sight in the old 
days. Up to the 
: , time of Claude, 

J painting was an m 
4 door affair, carrie 
on in a studio, j 
man like Leonard. 

■ , da Vinci (la/o-niiF 

dd da ven'che 



£» 2? IS 

ST&St.« Sr&ty 

mr?It^ t £TtoTf’ OT ^ f0 “ dh .' S ” f U “ Flemish 

the arts krilv tw ^v “ m made ***** out of doors. But to mak! 

practice’ § 7 gH 0Wn Study and up . a whole P icture of these sketches was 
Italy was the land of n.nW. a qmt ? . another thing, and that was not 

from fastT W tU il ? tu yet ^ done ‘ Mere outdoor scenery was 

fiSlL Vl v *ff- U , ty of the country not yet a fit subject for the painter 

lied him with such delight that he was Then came Rubens and the Dutch painters 
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ll is interesting to compare! this painting, by Claude with Ms seaport already jshowxi. The patterns of the 
Lorrain- it is called “The Departure of Cleopatra’*— two pictures are almost identical. 

who loved so much the sight o! their owe foreground with trees framing a river valley, 
laid; and down in Italy the simple-hearted while back in the distance the light opens 
Claude was about the first painter to do out to far-away hills, 
much work outdoors. He studied Nature Perhaps the most interesting of Claude’s 
In a way that hardly any man had studied pictures are his scenes of harbors. These 
her in More, watching to see how she did are not exactly the harbors he saw in his 
her tricks with light and shade and at- travels, with gallant sailing ships riding at 
Biosphere; and the sketches that resulted anchor and sturdy fishing boats tied up to 
are so full of keen observation that our land- old wharves. They are dream harbors, where 
sca|>e painters often study them to this very Aeneas is bidding farewell to Dido, or St. 
day. Ursula is setting out for the Holy Land. 

When Claude came to do the painting, Stately buildings rise up at the harbor’s edge, 
however, he went back to the studio and with steps leading down to the water; and 
wove his picture out of memory. He did the masts of the boats are outlined against 
not care so much about the various kinds of a low sun which makes a flare of light in the 
flowers as old Hubert van Eyck (van Ik') background and a shining path across the 
had cared, and it did not make much differ- water to the shore. 

elite to him whether a given tree was a pine These two painters, Poussin and Claude, 
or an oak. What he loved in the outdoors may be called the fathers of French painting, 
was the flatten* of ligjit and shade, and the even though Claude did not come into his 
aiiy space, and these are the things he wanted own until long after his death. While these 
to paint. two were working in Italy, a great deal of 

We can see how he painted these things art was being produced up in France; for 
In such a picture as his “Repose during the under Louis XIV the land saw a great out- 
Fiight into Egypt” Here he has a .dark burst of art that aimed to be grand even If 
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s 


- managed to leave us master: ii. li¬ 
ng or sculpture. 

the Royal Academy was founded. It 
out of,the hands of the guilds v/h'cb 
'ted it ever since the Middle Ages” 
art in the hands of the king, or r.f 
ters, and gave it little to do except 


ciViH R t n:s 

th * if th 
The chie 
Pitrre Pug 

very fine w< 
of the n^riV? 


do, it ; 

strives tc 
grand as ■ 
and Ms 
court. 



Photo by Olivier* * . 

An tome CoyseTOi (1640-1720) did this bust of Colbert, the Sun 
King’s famous minister of finance. 


painter of Louis ‘ 0, ° y OUvi, ' r 

XIV was Charles Antorae Coyse T?* (1640-1720) 

Le Bmn (1619- Kings famous, 

1690)- A picture from the hand of Le Brun 
(le hruiM) showing the King’s coronation 
will show about the best he could do, though 
all the splendor of the spectacle fails to 
make it a very good piece of painting. 

. The sculpture of the period, like the paint- 
mg, is grander than it is gracious or beau¬ 
tiful. The King liked to think of himself as 
another emperor like the emperors in old 
Rome, and his sculptors were likely to make 
a rather odd thing of him as he played the 
Part. They might give him a wig of his own 


best and the worst 

lid this bust of Colbert, the Sun *bat art Can do by 
mister of finance. royal edict. It 

.. . , shows us almost 

nothing m bad taste, but almost nothing 
that bears the regal stamp of genius. It 
seems to offer to its millions of visitors a 
perfect mirror of the life at court under the 
grand monarch of three hundred years ago. 
It spreads out a vast panorama of bygone 
grandeur, only to leave us frigid in the 
presence of so much magnificence. A monu¬ 
ment to so much else, it is also a monument 
to the truth that genius cannot be bom at 
the nod of a monarch, and that supreme 
art must always wait for genius. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 19 

THE GLORY OF SPANISH PAINTING 


Wf For Gr</> in formation 

o / if:r:/ n this page, consult 
, C „ * at r ;l h.d* y, l ol. 15. 


For statistical and current facts, 

consult the Richards Fear Book 

Index . 


Interesting Pads Explained 


Hnw a Greek became the first 
great Spanish painter, 11-243 
Why Ei Greco's people seem like 
moving spirits in a vision, 1 1- 
244 

How El Greco caught the very 
essence of the Spanish nobility, 

11-247 

Horn’ Velasquez taught himself to 
tell the truth in his portraits, 

*1-249 

Horn* he made an excellent por¬ 


trait of an ugly Mug and be¬ 
came court painter, 11-251 
Velasquez made fresh and living 
portraits of dull faces year 
after year, 11-252 
Why he painted dimly or clearly 
to control the attention of the 
eye, 11-256 

How a great period ended with 
two painters of ragged children 
and sentimental Virgins, 11- 
258 


Picture Hunt 


What do EI Greco s paintings of 
Spanish gentlemen reveal to 
us? 11-243 

How did he make his u Burial of 
Count Orgaz 1 ' so moving? 11- 
244 

Related 

Spain s Golden Age under Philip 

n.13-73 

The rule of the Hapsburgs and 
the time of greatest glory, 6- 

325 

Spain makes history with her con¬ 
quests and explorations in the 
New World, 7-113-19, 230-34 
The French conquer Madrid, 11- 
306-9 


How did Velasquez control the 
eye that looks at his “Maids of 
Honor” ?. . 11-251 

What are the characteristics of all 
four of Velasquez’s portraits 
shown on 11-253? 

Material 

The Catholic church in Spain was 
all-powerful, 6-327-34 

Spain had some famous writers, 
i3~73'8o 

The Spaniards were in the slave 
trade, 5-448 

The Spaniards were cruel in 
America, 7-76-79, 5-498-500 


Summary Statement 

Though Spanish art was greatly developed 
influenced by the Italian Renais- became, f 
sauce, as were all other national greatest n 
arts of the period, it nevertheless 


developed a style of its own and 
became, for a time, one of the 
greatest national arts* 


{Also See Bibliography 9 VoL IS) 
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Reading Unit 

No. 20 


the PAINTER of the soul of man 

ST. # 


„J°. te: / or basic information 

thr l° und °* * hls page, consult 
the general Index, Vol. i 5 . 


For statistical and current 'act ; 
commt the Richards Year 'Book 


How the sturdy Dutch broke 
away rom the Spanish crown 
and learned to live and paint 
5 s the y chose, 11-261 
ny the good Dutch burghers of- 
ten like their “little masters” 
better than their great ones, 
11-202 J 

Pi hy Frans Hals, a jolly roisterer. 

was too big to be a mere pho¬ 
tographer, 11-264 
How Vermeer, a master who died 
m poverty, painted our loveliest 
picture of a town, x 1-2 68 


Interesting Facts Explained 

T\ » * 


How Van Ruysdael did his f a . 
“ a subject more 

S'x,!^ n;d “ C ^ ^an 

Why Rembrandt, “the painter „f 
the human soul," defied hi* 
patrons and all rules, xx—/ 

Uhy Rembrandts painting is-Jit 
from within and reaches out 
ordinary experience, 

H< Rnti e 3 for S° tten man, but 
Holland s greatest painter, x 1- 


What did Frans Hals love most 
to put into his portraits? it- 
263 

Why are Vermeer’s paintings of 
simple people at their daily 

Related 

Holland is a land of canals and 
tt ^ kes ’ 6 - 3 S 2 -S 4 
Holland s native peacefulness was 
constantly interrupted by in¬ 
vasions, 6—352-55 
The Dutch were early explorers 
° f America, 13-476 
When the Hapsburgs ruled both 
Spam and Holland, 6-325 


Picture Hunt 


tasks so touching? u- 2 6o 
How did Remhran^ give action 
to his famous “Night Watch”? 
11-275 

Material 

The Catholic church could not 

quite extend its rule from Spain 

to Holland, 6-327-34 
Holland establishes her independ- 
ence, 6-198 k 

The Dutch struggled with Spain 
and were the rivals of the Eng¬ 
lish for control of the sea, io- 
169-70 ’ 


Summary Statement 

“ h P tiu« a L r SE ifr 1 -, 0 ' 

and RmUdt, ga“ to ,£„S Sd” ^ ever 

(Also See Bibliography , Vol. IS) 
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to be'bravff aM^Sorio^s'soMe ^ *2 ,eamed 
caUed for historical patofings l^cel*?if 7 

story of the winning 0 f tl«v .? tte heroic 

nearest they cameto celewLi t ^ ade . nce * The 
m many pictures—like this oJSil' ^ ntin g was 
Of soldiers. 0 ur picture is of “Ca^t £S£ ^ 


by FransIS?'* 1637 “STue 7 o l ] 1 W “ miated 
paintings, which are Le ™?,^ 1°“*“ m »* e «« S e 

porous and lifelike than c<Sd ^ aphs * ® ore 
picture was finished bv anAthit S?®: This particular 

at the left are Half’s own bu -‘ “>* Apr.* 

Wr at the eatrenre left' isinSf 


The PAINTER G / the SOUL of MAN 


0 lN r>n TH fl St ° ry We are going t0 meet 
one of the master artists of all time— 

an artist who came as near as any¬ 
one has ever come to painting the soul of 

frgm'h **“ fam ° US Rembra ndt 

(rem brant), chief member of the Dutch 

school of painting. 

In other stories we have seen the great 
Rubens (roo'benz) at work in Flanders and 
the greater Velasquez (va-las'kath) busy 
with his brush m Spain; and we have met 
many other artists who were making beauti- 
lui things m the same seventeenth century 
m which these masters flourished. Each of 
these men belongs distinctly to his own land 
though since each one was a genius the* 

, • , k ias made a great appeal to all man- 
A portrait by Rubens wiU ha ve ^ 
robust strength of Flanders, with a sweep 
0 bright color and vigorous, flowing strokes 
* e ,, bn \ sh - A Portrait by Velasquez will 
snow the fine aristocratic air of Spain, with 


fte melting t „« and the cool airiness of Us 

P - A portrait by Rembrandt will 
show a round Dutch face transformed by 
strange, soft light into a countenance full 0 'f 

ST 7 ; n0t 136 quite of fl esh and 

and f. et l£ Wl11 ^ “ore real and human 
than any other painted face. 

onif t bef ° re We C r e to Re mbrandt we 
ahf n 1 ? f ay , so ™ ethln g about the remark- 

gIory DUtCh SCh °° ° f Which he was the chief 

fr-rT 1 ^ kttle R° Uand shook herself free 

from ^ the Spanish rulers who had been on- 

pressing her, she was about as different a 
land from Spam as any European country 
could well be, and every difference left its 
mark upon her art. Spain is a land of wild 
mountains, Holland a flat country of gardens 
and pastures. Spain was a land of aris¬ 
tocrats, Holland one of worthy merchants, 
the Spanish were violently Catholic, the 
Dutch stubbornly Protestant. That is why 






\f, , '• ,,»■ Dr iMtih vert fcVJr/g -o kml 
for t '*j i > i:\rv t>ty V;i::v 1 Lave a 

.jvwnd Du- j *r the country they heroically 

/ n. It 4 i »v - :i, 4 heir art. The Dutch 

i „ <D *V.r v >»n t\ U > y 1 <*ve ’v 'ikt h Ik; 

and they wanted .. . .^ 

their artists to 

paint the home- 


!: urea km a 

iv from the 
nlsli king and 
i Catholic 
rch, Holland 
ai<o breaking 



away from a great 
deal of fine art, 
AH through the 

centuries, art had 
been busy for the 
courts and for the 

church. But now 

the Dutch wanted 
no kingly pomp 
in their pictures, 
and they felt that 
images of saints 
and angels in their 
churches would be 
no better than 
idols. So they 
gave up ai that,, 
and art had to find 
other subjects 
than princes and 
saints. 

But art found 
plenty of other 
subjects. There 


Fraas HMs: fainted this' lifelike picture, called “A Nurse and. 
Chad. : when we look at a work like this one we can under¬ 
stand why people say that Dutch art was above all a matter of 
making portraits. For though this woman and child are name¬ 
less, they are more alive than most named portraits. The 
Butch Just looked around them and put down what they saw, 
making a fine portrait of their country—people .and life and 
landscape together. Hals usually painted toe people by ones 
or twos or threes, though sometimes In larger groups. In this 
picture we can.see how kind and human he could make a 
wowBfs fsce, how strong and capable he could make her 
hands. Even toe baby looks real, in spite of its absurd fash¬ 
ionable clothes. 


» <» AWJMMMW 

were many rich 

folk In Holland, wealthy from the thriving 

trade they did, and the artists had to paint 
pictures which these folk would buy. What 
would they buy so readily as pictures of 
themselves? And what would they buy next 
if not pictures of their homes, their country¬ 
side, their cows and their sheep? These 
were the subjects to which the Dutch painters 
had the good sense to turn. 


What the good Dutch burghers (bur'ger) 

—the free citizens of the towns—-would have 

really loved, if only they could have had 
them, would have been photographs. But 
there were no cameras in the world as yet, 
and the artists had to do the camera’s work 
as best they could, to make the most faithful 
pictures they 

. ‘ could manage of 

l ' their sitters. 

: Down in Spain the 
; courtly Velasquez 
could put in some 
mere splash of 
paint for a white 
ruff, but in Hol- 
land each man 
wanted his enor¬ 
mous ruff painted 
in full detail, just 
as it stood so 
,. stiffly’around his 
...; worthy neck. 

; That is why you 
see so many stiff 
; white ruffs in the 
old Dutch por¬ 
traits. 

Now all this 
does not sound 
like a very inspir¬ 
ing program for 
.the artists. There 

is no great joy in 
picture, called U A Nurse and Umo. « rarn pra 
:k like this one we can under- D€U1 S a Camera, 
i art was above all a matter of The Dutch 
is woman and child are name- Arc WArP 

most named portraits, Tbe pointers were 
and put down wbat toey saw, wonderfully skill- 
country—people .and life and £ 1 . ,, «. , 

ly painted toe people by ones •‘•Hi in the eiiort. 

Yet , Ae s reatest 

capable he could make her of them could not 

&&?*** of its absurd fash - help dreaming of 


being something 
better than cameras, and they were always 
breaking the shackles that their patrons 
wanted to fasten upon them. But the good 
Dutch burghers did not like the dreamers 
very much; in general, they liked their “little 
masters” better—those little masters who 
would keep on turning out patient and pain¬ 
fully accurate photographs. 

One of the men who was too big to be a 





